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PLAYS AND PURITANS^ 

The British Isles have been ringing for the last few 
years with the woid ‘Art’ in its German sense; with 
‘ High Alt,’ ‘ Symbolic Art,’ ‘ Ecclesiastical Art,’ ‘ Dra- 
matic Art,’ ‘Tragic Art,' and so forth; and every 
well-educated person is expected, nowadays, to know 

' The A’oith JDi Uish Set mw, 'So. XLIX — 1 ‘ Woiks of Benumont 
ind FIctcliei ’ London, 1679. — 3 ‘AVorks of Ben Jonson ' Jjoudon, 
092 — 3 ‘Alassuigei’s Plays’ Edited by AViIJiain Gifford, Esii 
jondon, 1813 — 4 ‘ Woiks of John AVcbstoi ’ Edited, etc , by Rev 
Vloxandci Dyce riokciing, Loudon, 1830 5 'AVoiks of James 

llniloy’ Edited by Rev A Dyee. Miiiiay, 1833 — 6 ‘Works 
if T, Jliddleton ’ Edited by tlio Kev A Dyce Lnmley, 1840. — 

7 ‘Comedies,’ etc By Mi AViUiaiu Cartwiiglit London, 1651 — 

8 ‘ Specimens of English Diamatic Poets.’ By Cliailes Lamb Long- 
mans and Co , 1808 — 9 ‘ llistnomnstit ’ By W Prynne, Utter- 
Barristoi of Lincoln’s Inn London, 1633. — 10 ‘ Nortlibrooke’s 
Treatise against Plays,’ etc (.Sliakspe.are Soc ), 1813 — 11 ‘The 
Works of Bishop Hall’ Oxford, 1839 — 12 ‘Maiston’a Satires’ 
London, 1600 — 13 ‘ Jeicmy Colliei’s Short View of the Profanonesa, 
etc , of the English Stage ’ London, 1730 — 1 1 ‘ Langbaiiie’s English 
Dianiatists ’ Oxford, 1691 — 13. ‘ Coiiiiiaiiion to the Playhouse ’ 
London, 1764. — 16 ‘ Eiocoboni’s Account ol the 'I'lieatres m Europe,’ 
1711 
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something about Art Yet m spite of all translations 
of German ‘ALstlietic’ treatises, and ‘ Kunstnovellen,’ 
the mass of the Britisb people cares very little about 
the matter, and sits contented under the imputation of 
‘ bad taste ’ Our stage, long smce dead, does not revive, 
our poetry is dying , our music, like our arclutecture, 
only reproduces the past ; our painting is only firstrate' 
■when it handles landscapes and animals, and seems 
likely so to remain, but, meanwhile, nobody cares. 
Some of the deepest and most earnest minds vote the 
question, in genoi al, a ‘ sham and a snare,’ and whisper 
to each other confidentially, that Gothic art is beginning 
to bo a ‘boie,’ and that Sir Christopher Wren was 
a very good fellow after all ; while the middle classes 
look on the Art movement haK amused, as with a 
pretty toy, half sulkily suspicious of Popery and 
Paganism, and thmk, a2iparently, that Art is very 
well when it means nothmg, and is merely used to 
beautify drawmg-iooms and shawl patterns; not to 
mention that, if there were no jpainters, Mj. Smith 
coidd not hand down to jiostenty likenesses of himself, 
Mrs. Smith, and family But when ‘Art’ dares to be 
in cainest, and to mean sometlnng, much more to con- 
nect itself with religion, Simth’s tone alters. He will 
teach ‘Art’ to kecji in nhat he considers its place, 
and if it refuses, take the law of it, and put it into the 
Ecclesiastical Comt So he says, and what is more, 
he means what ho says , and as all the world, from 
Hiudostan to Canada, knows by most practical jiroof. 
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•wlifit lie means, he sooner or later does, perhaps not 
always in the wisest way, but still he does it. 

Thus, HI fact, the teinpei of the Biitish nation to- 
waid ‘ Art ’ is simply that of the old Puritans, softened, 
no doubt, and widened, but only enough so as to per- 
mit Art, not to encourage it. 

Some men’s thoughts on this curious fact would 
probably take the form of some aesthetic it priori dis- 
quisition, bcgmniiig with ‘ the tendency of the infinite 
to reveal itself in the finite,’ and ending — who can tell 
where ? But as we cannot honestly arrogate to our- 
selves any .skill in the scicntm scicniiarum, or say, 
‘ The Lord possessed me in the beginning of His way, 
before Ilia works of old When He prepared the 
heavens, I was there, when He set a compass upon the 
face of the deep , ’ wo shall leave aesthetic science to 
those who think that they comjn’chend it ; we shall, as 
simple discip ’ of Bacon, deal with facts and with his- 
tory as ‘ the wdl of God revealed m facts.’ We-»vill 
leave those who choose to settle what ought to be, and 
ourselves look patiently at that which actually was 
once, and which may be again , that so out of the con- 
duct of our old Puritan forefathers (right or wrong), 
and their' long war agamst ‘Ait,’ we may leain a 
wholesome lesson ; as wo doubtless shall, if we believe 
firmly that our hisloiy is neither more nor less than 
what the old Hebrew prophets called ' God’s gracious 
dealings with His people,’ and not say in our hearts, 
like some sentimental gnl who sings Jacobite ballads 
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(wiitteii foity jeais ago by men who cared no more 
for the Stuarts than for the Ptolemies, and rveie ready^ 
to kiss the dust off George the Fourth’s feet at his 
visit to Edinburgh) — ^“Victrix causa Dus placuit, sed 
victa pueUis’ 

The historian of a time of change has ahvays a diffi- 
cult and invidious task. For Picvoliitions, in the great 
majority of cases, arise not merely from the crimes of 
a few great men, hut from a general viciousness and 
decay of the rvhole, or the majority, of the nation ; and 
that viciousness is ceitain to be made up, in great part, 
of a loosening of domestic ties, of breaches of the 
Seventh Commandment, and of sins connected with 
them, which a writer is now hardly permitted to men- 
tion. An ‘ evil and adulteious generation ’ has been m 
all ages and coun tries the one marked out for intestine 
and iiitemecine strife That description is always 
applicable to a levohuionaiy generation, whether or 
not it also conies under the class of a superstitious one, 

‘ seeking after a sign fioin heaven,’ only half believing 
its ouii creed, and, theiefore, on tiptoe for miiaciilous 
coiifirinations of it, at the same time that it fiercely 
persecutes any one who, by attempting innovation or 
refoiiii, seems about to snatch fioni weak faith the 
last plank which keeps it fiom sinking into the abyss 
In dcsiribing such an age, the historian lies under tins 
I'aradoxical disadvantage, that his case is actually too 
strong for him to state it If he tells the whole 
tiiith, the easy-going and respectable multitude, in 
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easy-going and lesi^cctable days hke these, wdl 
either shut their ears piudishly to his painful facts, 
or reject them as inciedible, iiiiaccustonied as they are 
to find similar horrors and abominations among people 
of their own rank, of whom they are iiatnially inclined 
to judge by their own standard of civilisation. Thus 
if any one, in justification of the Eeforination and the 
British hatred of Popeiy dining the sixteenth century, 
should dare to detail the undoubted facts of the Inqui- 
sition, and to comment on them dramatically' enough 
to make his readers feel about them what men who 
witnessed them felt, he m wild be accused of a ‘ morbid 
love of horiois ’ If any one, in order to show how 
the Flench riovoliitiou of 1793 was really God’s 
judgment on the profligacy of the oiutcii tihjmic, were 
to paint that piolligacy as the men of the ttiicmi 
unblushingly painted it theuiselvcs, ic'.pectability would 
have a light to demand, ‘IIow dine yon, sii, drag such 
disgusting facts fiuin tlicir ineiited uldn ion ’ ’ Those, 
again, ulio are leallj' acquainted uitli flic history of 
Henry the Eighth’s mai’iiages, aic uell awaie ul facts 
which piove him to have been, not a man of violent 
and lawless passions, but of a cold teiiipui ament and a 
scrupulous conscience, but winch cannot be stated in 
print, save in the most delicate and passing hints, to 
be taken only' by those who at once iiiiderhland such 
matters, and really wish to know' tlie liiitli, while 
young ladies in geneial will still look on lleiiiy as a 
monster iii human form, because no one dares, or indeed 
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ought, to undeceive them by anything beyond bare 
assertion ivithout proof. 

‘ But what docs it matter,’ some one may say, 
‘ what young ladies think about history ? ’ This it 
matters; that these young ladies will some day be 
mothers, and as such will teach their children then- 
own notions of modem Iiistory ; and that, as long as 
men confine themselves to the teaching of Eonian and 
Greek liistoiy, and leave the history of their own 
country to be Iiandlcd exclusively by their unmarried 
sisters, so long will slanders, superstitions, and false 
political principles be perpetuated in the minds of our 
boys and girls. 

But a still worse evil arises from the fact that the 
histoiian’s case is often too strong to bo stated. Theie 
IS always a reactionary party, or one at least which 
lingers sentinieiitally over the dream of past golden 
ages, such as that of which Cowley says, with a sort of 
naive blasplieiny, at which one knows not Avhether to 
smile or sigh — 

‘ AVlicn God, the cause to me mid men unknoivii, 

Forsook die lo^al houses, and his own ’ 

Tliesc have full lilierty to say all they can in praise of 
the defeated system , but the histonan has no such 
■libeity to state the case against it. If he even asserts 
that he has counter-facts, but dare not state them, he is 
at once met with a imvjiidic.Mm The mere fact of his 
having ascertained the tinth is imputed as a blame to 
him, 111 a sort of prudish cant ‘ What a very improper 
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person lie must be to like to dabble in sucli improper 
books that they must not even be quoted.’ If in self- 
defence he desperately gives his facts, he only increases 
the feeling against him, whilst the leaetionists, hiding 
their blushing faces, find in their modesty an excuse for 
avoiduig the truth , if, on the other hand, he content 
imnself with bare assertion, and with indicating the 
sources from whence his conclusions are drawn, what 
care the reactionists ? They knoiv well that the public 
will not take the trouble to consult manuscripts, State 
papers, pamphlets, rare biographies, but will content 
themselves with ready-made history , and they there- 
fore go on unblushing to republish their old romance, 
leaving poor truth, after she has been painfully haled 
up to the well's mouth, to tumble imseiably to the 
bottom of it again 


In the face of this danger we will go on to say as 
much as we dare of the gieat cause, i’uritaiis v Players, 
before our readers, trusting to find some of them at 
least sufficiently unacquainted with the coiiimon notions 
on the point to form a fair decision 

What those notions are is well known Very many 
of her Majesty’s subjects are of opinion that tiic first 
half of the seventeenth centuiy (if the Puiitaiis had 
not interfered and .spoilt all) was the most lieautiful 
period of the Eughsli nation’s life , that in it the 
chivalry and ardent piety of the IMiddlc Age \rere 
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haijpily combined witb modem art and civilisation ; 
that the Puritan hatred of the Court, of stage-plays, of 
the fashions of the time, was only ‘ a scrupulous and 
fantastical niceness ’ ; barbaric and tasteless, if sincere , 
if insmoero, the basest hypocrisy , that the stage-plays, 
though coarse, were no worse than Shakspeare, whom 
everybody reads , and that if the Stuarts patronised 
the stage they also raised it, and exercised a purifying 
censorship. And many more who do not go all these 
lengths with the reactionists, and cannot make up their 
mind to look to the Stuart reigns either for model 
churchmen or model courtiers, are still inclined to 
sneer at the Puritan ‘ preciseness,’ and to say lazily, 
that though, of course, something may have been wrong, 
yet there was no need to make such a fuss about the 
matter , and that at all events the Puritans were men 
of very bad taste. 

Mr Gifford, iii his introduction to Massinger’s plays 
(1813), Avas probably the spokesman of his own 
generation, ceitamly of a great pait of this generation 
also, when he iiiforiiis us, that ‘ with Massinger ter- 
minated the tiiiimph of dramatic poetry, indeed, the 
stage itself suiwived him but a short time The nation 
Avas convulsed to its centre by contending factions, and 
a set of austere and gloomy fanatics, enemies to every 
elegant amusement and CA-ery social relaxation, rose 
upon the luins of the State Exasperated by the 
ridicule Aiith aa’IiicIi they had long been covered by 
the stage, they persecuted the actors Avith unrelenting 
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severity, and consigned them, together M’lih the v liters, 
to hopeless ohsciiiity and rvretchedness Taylor died in 
the extreme of poverty, Shuley opened a little school 
at Brentford, and Downe, the hoast of the stage, kept 
an ale-lioiise at Brentford. Otlieis, and those the far 
greater number, joined tlie loyal standard, and exerted 
themselves -with moie gallantry than good foitune in 
the service of their old and indulgent master’ 

‘We have not jet, peihapa, fnllj’ e'.limatcd, and certainly 
not yet fully recovered, nhat nas lo?t in that nnlortnnate 
struggle. The arts veie rapidly .idvaiicing to pcifection under 
the fostering n mg of a monarch who united in himself taste to 
feel, spirit to uiideitake, and munificence to reward. Architec- 
ture, painting, and poetry weie hv turns the objects of his 
paternal caie Shakspeare was his “closet conipamoii,’’ Jonson 
his poet, and m conjunction wnth Inigo Jones, his favoured 
architect, pioduced those inagnificciit ciiteitammeiits,’ etc 

r- * * 

He then goes on to account for the supposed sudden 
fall of dramatic art at the Bcstoiatioii, by the some- 
what far-fetched theory that — 

‘Such was the horror cieated in the general mind by the 
perveise and unsocial goscniiiient from wlmh tliey had so 
fortunatelj’’ escaped, that the people appear to hare anxiously 
avoided all retiospect, and, with Prj'iiiie and Vicais, to liave 
lost sight of Sliakspeare an<l “ his fellow s ” Instead, therefore, 
of taking up dranialic poetij' where it ahriiptiv ceased in the 
labours of Massinger, tliey elicited, as it weie, a manner of their 
own, or fetched it from the heavy monotonj' of tlieir continental 
neighhouis ’ 
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So is liistory written, and, what is more, believed 
Tlie amount of misrepiesentation in tins passage (which 
■would piohahly pass current ivith most readeis in the 
present day) is quite ludicrous. In the first place, it 
null baldly he believed that these words occur in an 
essay which, after extolling Massinger as one of the 
greatest poets of his age, second, indeed, only to Shak- 
speare, also informs us (and, it seems, quite truly) that, 
so fill' from having been leally appieciated or patron- 
ised, he inaintamed a constant struggle with adversity, 
— ' that even the bounty of his particular friends, on 
which he chiefly relied, left him ni a state of absolute 
dopcndonco,’ — that while ‘ other writers foi the stage 
had their periods of good foituno, Massinger seems to 
have enjoyed no gleam of sunshine , his life was all 
one misty day, and "shadows, clouds, and darkness 
rested on it ” ’ 

So much for Chailcs’s patronage of a really great 
poet What sort of men he did pationise, practically 
and 111 earnest, wo sliall see hereafter, when we come 
to spealv of Mr Shirley 

J 3 ut Mr CJill'oid must needs give an instance to 
prove that Chailes was ‘not inattentive to the success 
of Massinger,’ and a curious one it is, of the same 
class, unfoitunately, as that with the man in the old 
story, who rccoided with pride that the King had spoken 
to him, and — had told him to get out of the way 

Massinger m his ‘ King and the Subject ’ had intro- 
duced Don Pedro of Spam thus speaking — 
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‘ Monies ' We’ll raise bupphos 11111011 ivay ive please, 

And force yon to subscrilie to blanks, in iiliiJi 
Well mulct j-ou as lie sliall tliiiik At The Ca'sais 
In Kome ivoie ivisc, acknowledging no law 
But wliat then swonls did ratify, the wives 
And daughters of the senators bownng to 
Their w ill, as deities,’ etc 

Against which passage Chailes, leading over the play 
before he allowed of it, had written, ‘ This is too in- 
solent, and not to he printed ’ Too insolent it certainly 
was, considering the state of public matters 111 the year 
1638. It would be interesting enough to analyse the 
reasons which made Charles dislike in the mouth of 
Pedio sentiments so very like his own ; but we must 
proceed, only pointing out the way in wliicli men, 
determined to repeat the traditional clap -trap about 
the Stuarts, arc actually blmd to the meaning of the 
very facts winch they themselves quote 

Where, then, do the facts of history contradict Mr 
Gifford ? 

We bcheve that, so fai from the triumph of dramatic 
poetry terniiiiating wuth Massinger, dramatic art had 
been steadily giowing worse from the first years of 
Janies , that mstead of the arts advancing to perfec- 
tion under Charles the First, they steadily deteiioratcd 
in quality, though the supply became more abundant ; 
that so far from there having been a sudden change for 
the w'orse 111 the diania after the licstoration, the taste 
of the courts of Chailes the First aud of diaries the 
Second aie indistinguishable , that the court poets, and 
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probably the actors also, of the early part of Charles 
the Second’s reign had many of them belonged to the 
court of Charles the Fust, as did Davenant, the Duke 
and Duchess of Ifewcastlc, Faushaw, and Shirley him- 
self, that the common ii'lion of a ‘new manner’ hav- 
ing been intioduced from France after the Eestoiation, 
or indeed having come m at all, is not founded on fact, 
the only change being that the plays of Charles the 
Second’s time were somewhat moie stupid, and that 
while five of the seven deadly sins had always had fice 
licence on the stage, blasphemy and profane swearing 
were now enfranchised to fill up the seven. As for 
the assertion that the now manner (supposing it to have 
existed) was imported from France, there is far more 
reason tr believe that the Fiench copied us than wo 
them, and that if they did not learn fiom Charles the 
First’s poets the superstition of 'the thiee unities,’ 
they at least learnt to make ancient kings and heroes 
talk and act like seventeenth century courtieis, and to 
exchange their old clumsy masques and translations of 
Italian and Spanish farces for a comedy depicting 
native scoundrelism. Probably enough, indeed, the 
great and sudden development of the French stage, 
winch took place in the middle of the seventeenth 
centur}'’ under Corneille and Moliere, was excited by 
the Enghsh cavalier playwrights ivho took refuge in 
France. 

No doubt, as Mr. Gifford says, the Puritans were 
exasperated against the stage -players by the insults 
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heaped on them, hut the cause of quanel lay far 
deeper than any such personal soreness The Puritans 
had attacked the players before the players meddled 
with them, a' d that on piiuciplo ; with what justifica- 
tion must be considered hei 'after. But the fact is 
(and this seems to have been, like many other facts, 
conveniently forgotten), that the Puritans were by no 
means alone in their protest against the stage, and that 
the war was not begun exclusively by them As early 
as the latter half of the sixteenth century, not merely 
Northbrooke, Gosson, Stubs, and Eeynolds had lifted 
up their voices against them, but Archbishop Parker, 
Bishop Babington, Bishop Hall, and the author of the 
M error for Magistrates The University of Oxford, in 
1584, had passed a statute forbidding common plays 
and players in the university, on the veiy same moral 
grounds on which the Puritans objected to them. The 
city of London, in 15 80, had obtained from the Queen 
the suppression of plays on Sundays; and not long 
after, ‘considering that play-houses and dicing-houses 
were traps for young gentlemen and others,’ obtained 
leave from the Queen and Privy Council to thrust the 
players out of the city, and to pull down the play- 
houses, five in number; and, paradoxical as it may 
seem, there is little doubt that, by the letter of the 
law, ‘ stage plaj's and enterludes ’ were, even to the end 
of Charles the First’s reign, ‘ unlawful pastime,’ being 
forbidden by 14 Eliz, 39 EIiz., 1 Jacobi, 3 Jacobi, and 
1 Caroli, and the players subject to severe punishment 
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as ‘ logues and vagabonds ’ Tbe Act of 1 Jacobi f 
even to have gone so fai' as to repeal the clauses ivlilc^ 
111 Elizabeth’s reign, had allowed companies of players 
the protection of a 'baron or honourable person of 
greater degree,’ who might 'authorise them to play 
under his hand and seal of arms.’ So that the Pur- 
itans were only demanding of the sovereigns that they 
should enforce the very laws which they themselves 
had made, and which they and their nobles were set- 
ting at defiance. Whether the plays ought to have 
been put down, and whether the laws were necessary, 
IS a different question , but certainly the court and the 
anstocracy stood in the questionable, though too com- 
mon, position of men who made laws which prohibited 
to the poor amusements m which they themselves 
indidged without restraint 

But were these plays objectionable ? As far as the 
comedies are concerned, that will depend on the answer 
to the question. Are plays objectionable, the staple sub- 
ject of which is adultery i Now, ^ve cannot but agiee 
with the Puntans, that adultery is not a subject for 
comedy at all. It may be for tragedy, but for 
comedy never It is a sm ; not merely theologically, 
but socially, one of the very worst sins, the parent of 
seven other sins, — of falsehood, suspicion, hate, murder, 
and a whole bevy of denis. The prevalence of 
adultery in any country has always been a sign and 
a cause of social insinceiity, division, and revolution , 
where a people has learnt to connive and laugh at it, 
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lieai treat it as a hglit thing, that people hag been 
'\dys careless, base, selfish, cowardly, — iipe for slavery, 
nd we must say that cither the courticis and Lou- 
juers of James aud Charles tlio First were m that 
jtate, or that the poets weie doing their best to make 
them so. 

We shall not shock our readem by any details on 
tins point; we shall only say that there is hardly a 
comedy of the seventeenth century, with the exception 
of Sliakspeaio’s, in which adulteiy is not introduced ns 
a subject of laughter, and often made the staple of the 
whole plot The seducer is, if not openly applauded, 
at least let to pass as a ‘ handsome gentleman ’ , tlie 
injured husband is, as in that Italian literature of 
which we shall speak shortly, the object of every kind 
of scorn and iidicule. In tliis latter habit (common 
to most European nations) there is a sort of justice. 
A man can generally rotam his wife’s affections if he 
will behave himself like a man; and ‘injured hus- 
bands’ have for the most part no one to blame but 
themselves. But the matter is not a subject for 
comedy ; not even in that case which has been always 
too common in France, Italy, and the Komish countries, 
and which seems to have been painfully common in 
England in the seventeenth centuiy, when, by a 
manage de convcnance, a young girl is married up to 
a rich idiot or a decrepit old man. Such things are 
not comedies, but tragedies ; subjects for jiity and for 
silence, not for brutal ribaldry Therefore the men 
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wlio look on them in the light •which the Stuait 
flrainatists looked are not good men, and do no good 
service to the country; especially when they erect 
aclultery into a science, and seem to take a perverse 
pleasure in teaching then’ audience every possible 
method, accident, cause, and consequence of it ; alwa;; 
too, when they have an opportunity, pointing 'East- 
ward IIo I ’ %e. to the city of London, as the quarter 
where court gallants can find boundless indulgence for 
tlieir passions amid the fair wives of dull and cowardly 
citizens If the citizens drove the players out of 
London, the playwrights took good care to have their 
levcnge. The citizen is their standaid butt. These 
shallow parasites, and them shallower sovereigns, seem 
to have taken a perverse and, as it happened, a fatal* 
pleasure in insultuig them. Sad it is to sec in Shirley’s 
‘ Gamester,’ Charles the First’s favourite play, a passage 
like that in Act i Scene 1, where old Barnacle pro- 
claims, unblushing, his own shame and that of his 
fellow-merchants. Surely, if Charles ever could have 
repented of any act of his own, he must liave repented, 
in many a humiliating after-passage with that .same 
city of London, of having given those base words his 
royal warrant and approbation 

'The tragedies of the seventeenth century are, on 
the wliolc, as questionable as tlie comedies. That 
there are noble plays among them here and there, no 
one denies — any more than that theie are exquisitely 
amusing plays among the comedies ; but as the staple 
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interest of the comedies is dirt, so the staple interest 
.of the tragedies is crime Eevenge, hatred, villaiiy, 
mcest, and murder upon murder aie their constant 
tliemes, and (with the exception of Shakspeare, Ben 
Jonson 111 his earlier plays, and perhaps Massinger) 
hey handle these horrors with little or no moral pur- 
pose, save that of exciting and amusing the audience, 
and of displaying their own power of delineation in a 
way which makes one but too ready to bchcvo the 
accusations of the Puritans (supported as they are 
by many ugly anecdotes) that the play-writers and 
actors were mostly men of fierce and reckless lives, 
who had but too practical an acquaintance with the 
'dark passions which they sketcli. This is notoriously 
the case with most of the French novelists of the 
^modern ‘Literatuie of Hoiror,’ and the two literatures 
•-are morally identical We do not know of a complaint 
which can be justly brought against the School of 
'.Balzac and Dumas which will not equally apjily to 
‘the average tragedy of the whole period preceding the 
civil wars. 

This public appetite for horrors, for which they 
catered so greedily, tempted them toward another mis- 
take, which brought upon them (and not undeservedly) 

, heavy odium. 

One of the worst counts against Dramatic Art (as 
well as against Pictorial) was the simple fact that it 
came from Italy. We must fairly j)ut ourselves into 
the position of an honest Englishman of the seven- 
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teentli century before we can appreciate tlie huge 
frmjuchcium wlucli must needs have arisen in Ins mind 
against anything which could claim a Transalpine 
parentage. Italy was then not merely the stronghold 
of Popery. That in itself would have been a fair 
reason for others beside Puritans saying, ' If the root 
be corrupt, the fruit will be also any expression of 
Italian thought and feeling must be probably unwhole- 
some while her vitals are being eaten out by an 
abominable falsehood, only half believed by the masses, 
and not believed at all by the higher classes, even those 
of the priesthood , but only kept up for their private 
aggrandisement ’ But there was more than hypothesis 
in favour of the men who might say this ; there was 
universal, notorious, shocking fact. It was a fact that 
Italy was the centre where sms were invented worthy 
of the doom of the Cities of the Plain, and from 
whence they spread to aU nations who had connection 
with her. "VVe dare give no proof of this assertion. 
The Italian morals and the Italian lighter hterature of 
the sixteenth and of the beginning of the seventeenth 
century were such, that one is almost ashamed to 
confess that one has looked into them, although the 
painful task is absolutely necessary for one who wishes 
to understand either the European society of the time 
or the Puritan hatred of the drama Non ragwTiam d% 
lor ma giiarda & passa 

It is ec[ually a fact that these vices were imported 
into England by the young men who, under pretence 
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of learning the Italian polish, travelled to Italy. Ifroril 
the days of Gabiiel Harvey and Lord Oxford, about 
the middle of Elizabeth’s reign, this foul tide had begun 
to set toward England, gaining an additional coarseness 
and frivolity m passing tlumigh the French Court (then 
an utter Gehenna) in its course hitherward , tdl, to 
judge by Marston’s ‘ Satues,’ certain members of the 
higher classes had, by the beginning of James’s reign, 
learnt nearly all which the Italians had to teach them 
Marston writes in a rage, it is true ; foaming, stamping, 
and vapourmg too much to escape the suspicion of 
exaggeration; yet he dared not have published the 
things which he does, had he not fair ground for some 
at least of his assertions And Marston, be it remem- 
bered, was no Puritan, but a playwright, and Ben 
Jonson’s friend 

Bishop Hall, in his ‘ Satu’cs,’ describes thmgs bad 
enough, though not so bad as Marston does ; but what 
IS even more to the puipose, he wrote, and dedicated to 
James, a long dissuasive against the fashion of running 
abroad. Whatever may be thought of the arguments 
of ' Quo vadis ? — a Censure of Travel,’ its main drift is 
clear enough. Young gentlemen, by going to Italy, 
learnt to be fops and profligates, and jirobably Papists 
into the bargam. These a.ssertious theie is no denying. 
Smee the days of Lord Oxford, most of the ridiculous 
and expensive fashions in dress had come from Italy, 
as well as the newest modes of sin, and the play- 
wrights themselves make no secret of the fact There 
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IS no need to quote instances , they are innumerable , 
and the most serious are not fit to be quoted, scarcely 
the titles of the jilaj^s in which they occiu , but they 
justify almost every hue of Bishop HaU’s questions (of 
which some of the strongest expressions have necessarily 
been omitted) — 

‘Wliat misclucf have ive among us which we have not 
borrowed ? 

‘ To begin at our skm who knows not whence W'e had the 
variety of our vain disguises 1 As if we had not wit enough to 
be foolish unless w e were taught it These dresses, being con- 
stant in their mutability, show us our masters. What is it that 
we have not learned of our neighbours, save only to he proud 
good-cheap ? whom ivould it not vex to see how that the other 
sex hath learned to make anticks and monsters of themselves * 
Whence come their (absurd fashions) ; hut the one from some 
lU-shapcd dame of France, the other from the worse-minded 
courtesans of Italy i IVlience else learned they to daub these 
mud-walls mth apothecaries’ moitar , and those high washes, 
which are so cunningly licked on that the wet napkin of 
Pliryne should be deceived ? AVhence the frizzled and powdered 
bushes of their borrowed hair i As if they ivere ashamed of 
the head of God’s making, and jnoud of the tire-woman’s 
Where learned we that devilish art and practice of duel, wherein 
men seek honour in blood, and are taught the ambition of being 
glorious butchers of men 1 Where had we that luxurious 
delicacy in our feasts, in which the nose is no less pleased than 
the palate, and the eye no less tlian either ^ wherein the piles of 
dishes make barricadoes against the appetite, and with a pleasing 
encumbrance trouble a hungry guest Where those forma of 
ceremonious quaffing, in uliich men have learned to make gods 
of others and beasts of themseh'cs, and lose their reason while 
they pietend to do reason ? Where the lawlessness (miscalled 
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fieeclom) of a wild tongue, that luns, uith reins on the neck, 
Ihiough the bedchamhers of piinces, their closets, their council 
tables, and spares not the very cabinet of then bi easts, much 
less can be barred out of the most letired secrecy of mfciioi 
greatness ? Where the change of noble attendance and hos- 
pitality into four wheels and some few biittcillies 1 Where the 
art of dishonesty in practical Machiai clism, in false erun voca- 
tions 1 Where the slight acconnt of that filthiness uliidi is 
but condemned as venial, and tolerated as not iinneccssaiy ? 
AVhere the skill of civil .md honourable hjpociisy iii those 
formal compliments uliich do ncithei ci-pect beliei fiom others 
nor carry any fioin ourselves ? Wlierc’ (and heie Bishop Hall 
begins to speak conceinmg things on which we must be silent, 
as of matters notorious and undeniable) ‘AVhcie that close 
Atheism, which secretly laughs God in the face, and thinks it 
weakness to believe, wisdom to piofe«5 any icligion ? Where 
the bloody and tragical science of king-kilhng, the new' divinity 
of disobedience and rebellion 1 with too many other ei ils, wheic- 
with foreign conversation hath endaiigeied the iiifcttiun of our 
peace 1 ’ — Bishop Hall’s ‘ Quo Vadis, or a Ceiioiuo ot Tiavel,’ vol 
Ml. sect 22 

Add to these a thud plain fact, tliat Italy ivas the 
mothei -country of tlie drama, wheio it liad thiiven 
with wonderful fcitihty ever since the heginning of the 
sixteenth centuiy However much tiuth theie may 
he in the common asseition that tlie old ‘miracle 
plays ’ and mysteiies ’ were the paients of the Enghsh 
drama (as they certainly were of the Spanish and the 
Italian), we have yet to learn hoiv much our stage 
owed, from its hist use under Eh/iaheth, to direct 
importations fiom Italy This is nieicly thiowii out 
as a suggestion, to establish the fact would requiie a 
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Wide acquaintance with the early Itahan drama ; mean- 
while, let two patent facts have their due weight 
The names of the characters in most of our early 
regular comedies are Italian ; so are the scenes ; and 
so, one hopes, are the manners, at least they profess to 
he so Next, the plots of many of the dramas are 
notoiiously taken from the Italian novelists ; and if 
Shakspeaio (who had a tmly divine instinct for finding 
honey where others found poison) went to Cinthio for 
‘ Othello ’ and ‘ Measure for Measure,’ to BandeUo for 
‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ and to Boccaccio for ‘ Cymbeline,’ 
theie were plenty of other playwrights who would go 
to the same sources for worse matter, or at least catch 
from these profligate writers somewhat of their Italian 
morality, which exalts adultery into a virtue, seduction 
into a science, and revenge into a duty , which revels 
in the hoi'iible as fieely as any I’rench novelist of the 
romantic school , and whose only value is its pitiless 
exposure of the profligacy of the Eomisli priesthood : 
if an exposure can be valuable which makes a mock 
equally of things truly and falsely sacred, and leaves 
on the leader’s mind the fear that the writer saw 
nothing 111 heaven or earth worthy of belief, respect, or 
self-sacrifice, save personal enjoyment. 

Now this IS the morality of the Italian novelists ; 
and to judge from their vivid sketches (which, they do 
not sciuplo to assert, were drawn from life, and for 
which they give names, places, and all details which 
might amuse the noble gentlemen and ladies to whom 
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these stones are dedicated), tins had heen the morality 
of Tcaly for some eeutiiiies jiast This, also, is the 
general morality of the English stage in the seven- 
teenth centiiiy. Can ire wonder that thinking iiieii 
should have seen a connection between Italy and the 
stage * Certainlj' the jilajurnghts put themselves be- 
tween the hoins of an ugly dilemma. Either the vices 
which they depicted were those of general English 
society, and of themselves also (for they lived in the 
very heart of town and couit foppery) , or else they 
were the vices of a foreign country, with nhicli the 
English were comparatively unacquainted In the 
first case, we can only say that the Stuait ago m 
England was one which deserved purgation of the 
most terrible kind, and to getiid of vliich tlie severest 
and most ahuoriiial measmes uould have been not 
only justifiable, hut, to judge by the expciicnce of all 
lustory, necessarj’; for exlraoidinary diseases never 
have been, and iieier will he, eradicated sa\c by ex- 
traordinary medicmes In the second case, tlie play- 
wrights Avere ivantonly defiling the iiiiiids of the 
people, and, instead of ‘holdmg up a miiioi to vice,’ 
uistructing frail viitue in mces which she had not 
learned, and fully justifying old Piyniic’s indignant 
complaint — 

‘ The acting of foreign, obsolete, and long since forgotten 
rillaiiies on the stage, is so far fiom voikiiig ,i dctchtation of 
them 111 the spectators’ minds (nlio, perchame, nerc utterly 
igiioiaiit ol them, till they ncie acipiainted vitli them at the 
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play-house, and so needed no delioitation from them), that it 
often excites dangerous dunghdl spirits, who have nothing in 
them for to make them eminent, to reduce them into practice, 
of purpose to pei'petuate their spurious ill-serving memories to 
posteriti', leastu isc in some tragic mterlude ’ 

That Pryiine siioko heiem nought but sober sense, 
our own police reports will sufficiently prove. It is 
notorious that the lepresentation in our otvii da}s of 
‘ Tom aiicl Jeiry ’ and of ‘ Jack Sheppard ’ did excite 
dozens of young lads to imitate the heroes of those 
dramas , and such must have been the effect of similar 
and voise representations in the Stiiait age. No 
lational man will need the authority of Bishop Ba- 
bington. Doctor Leighton, Aichbishop Barker, Piiichas, 
Sparkes, Eeynolds, White, or any one else. Churchman 
or Puritan, prolate or ‘ pemtent reclaimed play-poet,’ 
like Stephen Gosson, to convince him that, as they 
assert, citizens’ wives (who are generally represented as 
tlie proper sulijecls for seduction) ‘ have, even on their 
deathbeds, with teais confessed that they have received, 
at tliesc spectacles, such evil infections as have turned 
their minds from chaste cogitations, and made them, of 
honest women, light huswives, . have brought 
then husbands into contempt, their children into 
question, . and their souls into the assault of a 
dangerous state , ’ or that ‘ The devices of carrymg 
and re-cariying letters by laundiesses, practising with 
pcdlais to transport their tokens by colourable means 
to sell their merchandise, and other kinds of policies to 
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beguile fathers of their cluldreiij husbands of their 
wives, guardians of then wards, and masters of their 
servants, were aptly taught in these schools of 
abuse ’ ^ 

The matter is simple enough. We .should not 
allow these plays to be acted iii oiii own day, because 
we know that they would produce their effects. We 
should call him a madman who allowed his daughters 
01 Ills servants to see such reprcseiitatioiis - Why, in 
all faiiness, were the Piuitans uioiig in condemning 
that which we now have absolutely fui bidden * 

We will go no fuither into the details of the licen- 
tiousness of the old play-houses Gosson and his 
coUeaguo the aiioiiynious Penitent assert them, as 
does Pryuue, to have been not only schools but ante- 
chambers to houses of a worse kind, and that the 
lessons learned in the pit were only not practised also 
111 the pit. What reason have we to doubt it, who 
know that till Mr Macicady commenced a piactical 
reformation of this abuse, for which his name will be 
ever respected, our own comparatively puiificd stage 
was just the same * Let any one who lemcinbers the 
saloons of Drury Lane and Covent Garden thirty years 
ago judge for himself what the accessories of the Globe 
or the Fortune must have been, m days when players 

1 ‘Tlio Tliml Blast of Eetioat from Pla>s ami Tlie.itics ’ Penned 
by a Play- poet 

- This was ■niitten sixteen }'eais ago IVo ha\e hccoiiio since then 
more amenable to the mflncnces of French civilisation. 
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were allowed to talk luside as freely as the public 
behaved outside 

Kot that the poets or the players had any con- 
scious intention of demorahsing their hearers, any 
inoie than they had of correcting them. We will lay 
on them the blame of no special nialus animals • hut, 
at the same time, we must treat then’ fine words about 
' holding a mirror up to vice,’ and ‘ showing the age its 
own deformity,’ as mere cant, which the men them- 
selves must have spoken tongue m cheek. It was as 
much an insincere cant in those days as it was ■when, 
two genciations later, Jeremy Colliei exposed its false- 
hood 111 the mouth of Congreve If the poets had 
really intended to show vice its own deformity, they 
would have represented it (as Shakspeare always does) 
as punished, and not as triumphant It is ridiculous 
to talk of moral purpose in woiks in which there is 
no moral justice The only condition which can 
excuse the representation of evil is omitted The 
simple fact is tliat the poets wanted to draw a house ; 
that this could most easily be done by the coarsest 
and most violent means, and that not being often 
able to find stories exciting enough in the past records 
of sober English society, they went to Italy and Spain 
for the violent passions and v ikl crimes of southern 
temperaments, excited, and yet left lawless, by a 
superstition believed in enough to darken and brutalise, 
but not enough to control, its victims Those were 
the countiics which just then furnished that strange 
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mixture of imvard savagery rvitli outward civdisation, 
which IS tlie immoral playwright’s iittest material, 
because, while tlie inward savagery moves the pas- 
sions of the audience, the outward civilisation brings 
the character near eiiongh to tlieiir to give them a 
lilvciress of themselves in then worst moments, such 
as no ‘ Mystery of Cain' or ‘ Tragedy of Prometheus’ can 

Does this seem too severe in the eyes of those who 
value tlie drama for its lessons in human nature ? On 
that special point something must be said liereaftei 
Meanwhile, hear one of the sixteenth century poets ; 
one who cannot be suspected of any leaning toward 
Puritanism , one who had as high notions of his voca- 
tion as any man ; and one who so far fulfilled those 
notions as to beconio a dramatist inferior only to 
Shakspoaie. Let Ben Jonson himself speak, and in 
Ins preface to ‘ Volpone ’ tell us in Ins own noble prose 
what he thought of the average morahly of his con- 
temporary playwrights — 

‘Fur if men imU impja:tially ami not abunint look toward 
the offices and functions of a poet, they v ill easily conclude to 
themselves the impossibility of any man’s being a good poet 
without first being a good man Ho that is said to he able to 
inform young men to all good discipline, inflame grown men to 
all gieat viitues, keep old men in their best and supreme state, 
or, as they decline to childhood, recover them to their first 
strengtli, that comes loilh the intcipreter and ai Liter of nature, 
a teacher of things divine no less than human, a master in 
manners , and can alone (or witli a few) efiect the husmcbs of 
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manlcind , this, I tahe him, is no subject for pride and ignor- 
aute to exercise their railing rhetoric upon But it will here 
he hastily answered that the writers of these days are other 
things, that not only their manners hut their natures are in- 
verted, and nothing remaining of them of the dignity of poet 
hut the abused name, which every scribe usurps , that now, 
especially in draniatiok, or (as they term it) stage poetry, nothing 
but ribaldry, profanation, blasphemies, all licence of offence to- 
ward God and man is practised I dare not deny a great part 
of this (and I am sorry I dare not), because in some men’s 
ahoitivc features (and ivould God they had never seen the light >) 
it IS 01 or true , hut that all are bound on his hold adventure 
for hell, IS a most uncharitable thought, and uttered, a more 
malicious slander. For every particular I can (and from a most 
clear consoieiiec) affirm that I have ever tiemhled to think 
toward the least profaneness, and have loathed the use of such 
foul and unwashed [his expression is too strong for quota- 
tion] as 13 now made the food of the scene.’ 

It is a pity to curtail this splendid passage, both 
for its lofty ideal of poetry, and for its corroboration 
of the Puritan complaints against the stage , but a few 
lines on a still stronger sentence occurs ■ — 

‘ The increase of u Inch lust in liberty, together with the pre- 
sent trade of the stage, in all their masculine interludes, what 
liberal soul doth not abhor ? TVherc nothing but filth of the 
mire is uttered, and that nith such impropriety of phrase, such 
plenty of solecisms, such dearth of sense, so bold jirolepses, such 
racked nietajihors, with (indecency) able to violate the ear of a 
Pagan, and blasiihemy to turn the blood of a Christian to water.’ 

So speaks Ben Jonson ui 1G05, not finding, it 
seems, play-wnling a peaceful trade, or play-poets and 
play-lieaiers improving company. After him we should 
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say no furlliev testimony on this unpleasant matter 
ought to be necessary. He may have been nioiose, 
fanatical, exaggerative , but his bitter rvords suggest 
at least this dilemma Either they aie true, and the 
play-house atmosjiherc (as Piyiine says it was) that of 
Gehenna • or they are untrue, and the meie fruits of 
spite and envy against more successful poets And 
what does that latter prove, but that the greatest poet 
of his age (after Shalcspeaie has gone) was not as much 
esteemed as some poets whom we know to have been 
more filthy and more homblc than he ? which, indeed, 
IS the mam complaint of Jonson himself. It will be 
rejoined, of course, that he was an altogether envious 
man ; that he envied Sliakspeare, girded at his York 
and Lancaster plays, at ‘The Winter’s Tale’ and ‘The 
Tempest,’ m the prologue to ‘ Every Man in his 
Humour’ , and, indeed, Jonson’s writings, and those 
of many other playwnglits, leave little doubt that 
stage nvaliy called out the bitterest hatred and the 
basest vanity; and that, perhaps, Shakspeare’s great 
soul was giving way to the pettiest passions, when in 
‘ Hamlet ’ he had his fling at the ‘ aiery of children, 
little eyases, that cry out on the top of question, and 
aie most tyianiiically clapped for’t’ It may be that 
he was gliding in retimn at Jonson, when he com- 
p’ "’■■■ ■ 1 '' ' j'.,nr WTir''-’' ihd thorn wrorg <-o make 
tliu'ii diupi III agaii^t ^ ^ .1 '^Ui. i / !';.i.m5t 

thi.u-ches when ‘gi"'’. 'o -.niiaoii xilay ' : lie 
h u as ‘ . ' Gio I '' ah'. ‘OH ; ia\ I'avi. liem 
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unjust to only less great Jonson, as Jonson was to 
Sliakspeare but Jonson certainly is not so in all liis 
charges Some of the faults ivliich he attributes to 
Shakspeare are really faults. 

At all events, we know that he was not unjust to 
the average of his contemporaries, by the evidence of 
the men’s own plays. We know that the decadence 
of the stage of whicli he complains went on uninter- 
ruptedly after Ins time, and in the very direction 
which he pointed out. 

On this point there can be no doubt; for these 
hodmen of poetry ‘ made a wall in our father’s house, 
and the bricks arc alive to testify unto this day.’ So 
that we cannot do better than give a few samples 
thereof, at least samples decent enough for modern 
readers, and let us begin, not with a hodman, but with 
Jonson himself. 

Now, Bon Jonson is worthy of our love and re- 
spect, for he was a very great genius, immaculate or 
not , ‘ Bare Ben,’ with all his faults. One can never 
look without affection on the magnificent manhood of 
that rich free forehead, even though one may sigh 
over the petulance and pride which brood upon the lip 
and eyebrow, 

‘ Dowered with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 

The love of love/ 

A Michael Angelo who could laugh, which that 
Italian one, one fancies, never could. One ought to 
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have, too, a sort of delicacy about saying much against 
him ; for he is dead, and can make, for the time being 
at least, no rejoinder Theie are dead men -whom one 
is not much ashamed to ‘upset’ after their death, 
because one ivould not have been much afraid of doing 
so when they were alive But ‘ Bare Ben ’ had tenable 
teeth, and used them too A man would have thought 
twice ere he snapt at him living, and therefore it seems 
somewhat a cowaidly trick to bark securely at his 
ghost. Nevertheless it is no unfair question to ask — 
Do not his own woids justify the Puiitaii complaints ? 
But if so, why does he rail at the Puritans for making 
their complaints ? His answer would have been that 
they railed in ignorance, not merely at low art, ns ive 
call it now, but at high art and nil art. Be it so. 
Here was their fault, if fault it was in those days For 
to discnnunate between high art and low art they must 
have seen both And for Jonson’s ■wrath to be fair 
and just he must have shown them both Let us see 
what the pure drama is like winch he wislies to 
substitute for the foul drama of his contemporai ics ; 
and, to bring the matter nearer lioine, let us take one 
of the plays in which he hits delibeiately at the Puiitans, 
namely the ' Alchemist,’ said to have been fii.st acted in 
1610 ‘by the king’s majesty’s servants’ Look, then, 
at this well-known play, and take Jonson at Ins word. 
^iAllow that Ananias and Tribulation IVliolesome are, as 
{they veiy probably aie, fair portraits of a class among the 
Jiectaries of the day but bear in mind, too, that if this 

D 
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be alloweJ, the other characters shall be held as fair 
portraits also. Otherivise, all must be held to be 
caricature; and then the onslaught on the Puritans 
vanishes into nothuig, or worse. Now in either case, 
Ananm.s and Triliiilation are the best men in the play 
They palter with their consciences, no doubt but they 
have consciences, which no one else in the play has, 
except poor Surly ; and he, be it remembered, comes to 
.shame, is made a laughing-stock, and ‘ cheats himself,’ 
as he complains at last, ‘ by that same foolish nee of 
honesty ’ while in all the rest what have we but every 
form of human baseness * Lovell, the master, if he is 
to be considered a negative character as doing no 
wrong, has, at all events, no more recorded of him than 
the noble act of marrying by deceit a young widow for 
the sake of her money, the philosopher’s stone, by the 
bye, and highest object of most of the seventeenth 
century dramatists If most of the rascals meet with 
due disgrace, none of them is punished ; and the greatest 
rascal of all, who, when escape is impossible, turns 
tiaitor, and after deserving the cart and julloiy a dozen 
times for his last and most utter baseness, is rewarded 
by full pardon, and the honour of addressmg the 
audience at the play’s end in the most smug and self- 
satisfied tone, and of ‘ puttmg himself on you that are 
my countiy,’ not doubtmg, it seems, that there were 
among them a fair majonty who would think him a 
very .smart fellow, worthy of all imitation. 

Now is this play a moral or an immoral one ? Of i 
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its coarseness we say nothing We should not endure 
it, of course, nowadays ; and on that point something 
must he said hereafter but if we were to endure plain 
speaking as the only method of properly exposing vice, 
should we enduie the moral which, instead of punislimg 
vice, rewards it * 

And, meanwhile, what sort of a general state of 
society among the Auti-Puritan party does the play 
sketch * What but a background of profligacy and 
frivohty ? 

A proof, indeed, of the general downward tendencies 
of the age may be found in the writings of Ben 
Jonson himself. Howsoever pure and lofty the ideal 
which he laid down for himself (and no doubt honestly) 
in the Preface to ‘ Yolpone,’ he found it impossible to 
keep up to it. Nine years afterwards we find him, in 
his ‘Bartholomew Pair,’ catering to the low tastes of 
James the First in ribaldiy at which, if one must needs 
laugh — as who that was not more than man could 
help doing over that scene between Eabbi Busy and 
the puppets ? — shallow and untrue as the gist of the 
humour is, one feels the next moment as if one had 
been indulging m unholy mirth at the expense of 
some grand old Noah who has come to shame in his 
cups. 

But lower still does Jonson fall in that Masq[ue of 
the ‘ Gipsies Metamorphosed,’ presented to the king m 
1621, when Jonson was forty-seven; old enough, one 
would have thought, to know better. It is not merely 
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the insincere and all but blasphemous adulation which 
IS shoclong, — that was hut the fashion of the times • 
hut the treating these gipsies and beggars, and their 
‘thieves’ Latm’ dialect, their filthiness and cunning, 
ignorance and recklessness, merely as themes for im- 
moral and inhuman laughter Jonson was by no 
means the only poet of that day to whom the hordes 
of profligate and heathen nomads which infested England 
were only a comical phase of humanity, instead of 
being, as they would he now, objects of national shame 
and son’ow, of pity and love, which would call out in 
the attempt to redeem them the talents and energies of 
good men. But Jonson certainly sins more in this 
respect than any of his contemporaries. He takes a 
low pleasure in parading his intimate acquaintance 
with these poor creatures’ foul slang and barbaric 
laws ; and is, we should say, the natural father of 
that lowest form of all literature, which has since 
amused the herd, though in a form greatly purified, 
in the form of ‘ Beggars’ Operas,’ ‘ Dick Turpins,’ and 
'Jack Sheppards’ Evcrji/huig which is objectionable 
111 such modem publications as these was exhibited, 
in far grosser forms, by one of the greatest poets 
who ever lived, for the amusement of a fang of Eng- 
land , and yet the world still is at a loss to know why 
sober and God-fearing men detested both the poet and 
the king. 

And that Masque is aU the more saddening exhibi- 
tion of the degradation of a great soul, because in it, 
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lieie and there, occur passages of the old s'wcetness and 
grandeur, disjvda mcmha jtoclcc such as these, 'which, 
even although addressed to James, aie peifect — 

‘ 3 ) (2 Gipnj 

Look how the winds upon the waves grow tame, 

Take up laud sounds upon their purple wiiig«. 

And, catching each fiom other, beat the same 
To eveiy angle of then sacied spimgs 
So M ill V e take his piaisc, and hurl his name 
About the globe, in thousand airy rings ’ 

Let US pass on Wliy stay to look upon tlie fall of 
such a spuit 7 

Theie is one point, nevertheless, which we may as 
well speak of here, and shortly; for spoken of it must 
he as delicately as is possible The laugh raised at 
Zeal-for-tlie-laiid Busy’s expense, in ‘Bartholomew 
Ban,’ turns on the Puiitan dislike of seeing women’s 
parts acted by boys. Jonson shirks the question by 
making poor Busy fall foul of puppets instead of live 
human beings • but the question is shirked neverthe- 
less What honest answer he could have given to the 
Puritans is hard to conceive Prynne, in his ‘ Histrio- 
mastix,’ may have pushed a little too far the argument 
drawn from the prohibition in the Mosaic law yet 
one would fancy that the practice was forbidden by 
Moses’ law, not aibitrarily, but because it was a bad 
practice, which did harm, as every antiquarian knows 
that it did , and that, therefore, Piynne was but reason- 
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able in supposing that in his day a similar practice 
would produce a similar evil Our firm conviction is 
that it did so, and that as to the matter of fact, Prynne 
was perfectly right, and that to make a boy a stage- 
player was pretty certainly to send luin to the devil 
Let any man of common sense imagine to himself the 
effect on a young boy’s mind which would be pioduced 
by lepiesentiug shamelessly before a public audience 
not merely the language, but the passions, of such 
women as occur in ahnost every play We appeal to 
common sense — would any father allow his own 
children to personate, even in private, the basest of 
mankind ? And yet we must beg paidon for common 
sense, it is to be supposed, has decided against us, as 
long as parents allow their sons to act yearly at West- 
minster the stupid low art of Terence, while grave and 
reverend prelates and divines look on approvuig The 
Westminster play has had no veiy purifying influence 
on the minds of the young gentlemen who personate 
heathen damsels , and we only ask. What must 
have been the effect of representing far foulei characters 
than Terence’s on the nimds of uneducated lads of the 
lower classes ? Prynne and others Innt at still darker 
abommations than the mere defilement of the con- 
science we shall say nothmg of them, but that, from 
collateral evidence, wc believe every word they say, 
and that when pretty little Cupid’s mother, in Jonson’s 
Christmas masque, tells how ‘She could have had 
money enough for hun, had she been tempted, and 
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have let him out by the week to the king’s players,’ 
and how ‘Master Bnrbadge has been about and about 
with her for him, and old Mr. Hemiiigs too,’ she had 
better have tied a stone round the child’s neck, and 
hove him over London Bridge, than have handed him 
over to thiifty Buibadge, that he might make out of 
Ins degradation moie money to buy laud withal, and 
settle comfortably in Ins native town, on the fruits ot 
others’ sm Honour to old rryiinc, bitter and nairow 
as he was, for his passionate and eloquent appeals to 
the humanity and Christianity of England, in behalf of 
those poor children whom not a bisliop on the bench 
interfered to save , hut, while they ivere wilting and 
persecuting in behalf of baptismal legeueration, left 
those to perish whom they declared so stoutly to be 
legenerate in baptism. Piyniie used that ai’gument 
too, and declared these stage-plays to be among the 
very ‘pomps and vanities which Chiistians renoimced 
at baptism ’ Ho may or may not have been wrong in 
identifying them with the old heatlien pantomimes and 
games of the circus, and m bin j mg his adversaries 
under a mountain of quotations fiom the Eathers and 
the Eomisli divines (for Piynne’s reading seems to 
have been quite enormous) Those very prelates 
could express reverence enough for the Patheis when 
they found aught in them which could be made to 
justify their own system, though perhaps it had leally 
even less to do therewith than the Bomau pantomimes 
had with the Globe Theatre : but the Church of 
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England had retained in her Catechism the old Eoman 
woid ‘pomps,’ as one of Eie things which were to he 
renounced , and as ‘ pomps ’ confessedly meant at fiist 
those very spectacles of the heathen circus and theatre, 
Prjmne could not be A’eiy illogical in heheving that, as 
it had been retained, it was retained to testify against 
something, and probably against the thmg in England 
most like the ' pomps ’ of heathen Home Meanwhile, 
let Churchmen decide whether of the two was the 
better Chiiichman — Piyuiie, who tried to make the 
baptismal covenant mean something, or Laud, who 
allow'ed such a play as ‘ The Ordinary ’ to he wiitten 
by his especial protdrjc’, Cartivright, the Oxfoid scholar, 
and acted before him probably by Oxford scholars, 
certainly by christened boys We do not pretend to 
pry into the counsels of the Most High ; but if un- 
faithfulness to a liigh and lioly tinst, ivlieii combined 
witli lofty professions and pretensions, does (as all his- 
tory tells us that it does) draw dow’u the vengeance of 
Almighty God, then no need look no luitlier than this 
one neglect of the seventeenth centuiy prelates (whether 
its cause was stupidity, insinceiity, oi fear of the 
monarchs to whose tyranny they pandered), to discover 
full reason why it pleased God to sweep them out 
aw'hile with the besom of destruction 

There is another feature iii the plays of the seven- 
teenth century, new, as far as u e know, alike to Eng- 
lish literature and manuois ; and that is, the apotheosis 
of Hakes. Let the faults of the Middle Age, or of the 
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Tudois, have been what they may, that class of peison 
was in then time simply an object of disgust Tlie 
word which then signified a hake is, in the ‘ Morte 
d’ Arthur’ (temp Ed IV), the foulest term of disgrace 
which can be cast upon a knight; vhilst eieii up to 
the latter yeais of Eh/abeth the contempt of paients 
and elders seems to have been thonglit a giievoiis sin 
In Italy, even, foimlaiii of all the ahoiniiuitious of the 
age, respect for the fifth commandment seems to have 
hngeied after all the othei nine had been forgotten , 
we find Castiglionc, in his ‘ Corteggiano ’ (about 1520), 
regicttmg the modest and lespectful tiaimng of the 
generation winch had pieccdcd him , and to judge fiom 
facts, the I’uiitan method ot education, stem as it was, 
was neither nioio nor less tlian the method which, a 
geneiation befoie, had lieeu common to llomanisL and 
to Piotestant, Puritan and Chuichmaii 

But with the Stuait era (peiliajis at the end of 
Elizabeth’s leign) fathers became giaihuilly jicisonages 
who are to be disobeyed, sucked of tlieii money, fooled, 
even now and then lobbed and beaten, by the young 
gentleiiieii of spiiit, and the mo'.t CliiisLian kings, 
James and Chailes, witli their queens and court, sit 
by to see rufllmg and loysteriiig, beating tlie watch 
and breaking windows, dicing, dunking, duelling, and 
profligacy (provided the victim be not a woman of 
gentle biith), set forth not memly as haimless amuse- 
ments for young gentleiiieu, but (as m Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s play of ‘ Monsieur Thomas ’) viitues without 
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winch a man is despicable On this point, as on 
many others, those who have, for ecclesiastical reasons, 
tried to lepresent the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury as a golden age have been altogether unfair 
There is no immorality of the court plays of Charles 
II.’s time which may not be found in those of Charles 
I ’s Sedley and Etherege are not a whit worse, hut 
only more stupid, than Fletcher or Shirley ; and 
Monsieur Thomas is the spiritual father of all Angry 
lads, Euffiers, Blades, Bullies, Mohocks, Cormthians, 
and Dandies, down to the last drunken clerk who 
wienched off a knocker, or lohhed his master’s till 
to pay Ins losses at a betting -office True; we of 
this generation can hardly afford to throw stones. 
The scapegrace ideal of humanity has enjoyed high 
patronage within the last half century , and if 
Monsieur Thomas seemed lovely in the eyes of James 
and Chailes, so did Jerry and Coiiuthian Tom in those 
of some of the first gentlemen of England. Better 
days, however, have dawned , ‘ Tom and Jerry,’ instead 
of lunning three hundred nights, would he as little 
eiiduied on the stage as ‘Monsieur Thomas’ would be, 
the heroes who aspire toward that ideal are now con- 
signed by public opinion to rihadanianthus and the 
treadmill ; while if, like Monsieur Thomas, they 
knocked down their own father, they would, instead 
of winning a good wife, be ‘ cut ’ by braver and finer 
gentlemen than Monsieur Thomas himself but what 
does this fact prove save that England has at last dis- 
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coveied that the Puritan opinion of this matter (as of 
some others) was the light one ? 

Theie is anothei aspect in which we must look at 
the Stiiait pationage of piolligatc scapegiaces on the 
stage They would not have been endured on the 
stage had they not been very common olf it , and if 
there had not been, too, m the hearts of spectators 
some linking excuse foi them • it requires no great 
penetration to see what that excuse must hare been 
If the Stuait age, aiistocracy, and court were as per- 
fect as some fancy them, such fellows would have been 
monstrous iii it and inexcusable, piobahly nnjiossihle 
But if it was (as it may be inoved to have been) an 
utterly dcboshcd, insinceie, decrepit, and decnjing age, 
then one cannot but look on klonsieiir Thomas with 
somethuig of sympathy as well as pity Take him as 
he stands, he is a fellow' of infinite kindliness, w’lt, 
spirit, and courage, but with nothing on w’hich to 
employ those pow'ers. He would have done his work 
admirably m an earnest and eutcrpiising ago as a 
Hudson’s Bay Company clerk, an Indian civilian, a 
captain of a man-of-war — anything where he could 
find a purpose and a work. Doubt it not How 
many a Monsieur Thomas of our owm days, w'hom a 
few years ago one had rashly fancied capable of nothing 
higher than coulisses and cigars, private theatricals 
and white kid gloves, has been not only fighting and 
working like a man, but meditating and wiitiiig home- 
ward like a Chiistian, through the dull misery of those 
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trenches at Sevastopol; and has found, amid the 
Crimean snows, that merciful fire of God, which could 
burn the chaff out of his heart and thaw the crust of 
cold fiivolity into warm and earnest life And even 
at such a youth’s worst, reason and conscience alilce 
forbid us to deal out to him the same measure as we 
do to the offences of the cool and hoary profligate, or 
to the darker and subtler spiritual sms of the false 
professor But if the wrath of God be not unmistak- 
ably and practically revealed from heaven against 
youthful profligacy and disobedience in after sorrow 
and shame of some kind or other, against what sm is 
it revealed ? It was not left for our age to discover 
that the wages of sin is death but Cliailes, Ins players 
and his courtiers, refused to see wdiat the very heathen 
had seen, and so had to be taught the truth over again 
by another and a more literal lesson , and what neither 
stage-plays nor sermons could teach them, sharp shot 
and cold steel did 

‘ But still the I’uiitans weic barbarians for hating 
Art altogether’ The fact was, that they hated what 
ait they saw in England, and that this was low art, 
bad ait, growing ever lower and worse If it be said 
that Shakspeare’s is the very highest art, the answer is, 
that wliat they hated in him was not his high art, but 
his low art, the foul and horrible elements which he 
had 111 common with his brother play-writers. True, 
there is far less of these elements in Shakspeare than 
111 any of his compeers • but they are there. And what 
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the Puritans hated in him was exactly what we have 
to expunge before we can now repiesent Ins plays. If 
it be said that they ought to have discerned and 
appreciated the higher elements in him, so ought the 
rest of tlieir geneiation. The Puritans were surely 
not bound to see in Shakspearc what Ins patrons and 
biother poets did not see. And it is surely a matter 
of fact that the deep spiiitual knowledge which makes, 
and will make, Shakspeaie’s plays (and them alone of 
all the seventeenth century plays) a heritage for all 
men and all ages, cpute escaped the insight of his con- 
temporaries, who probably put him in the same rank 
which Webstei, wiitiug about 1612 , has assigned to 
him 

‘ I have ever clieribhecl a good opinion of other men’s witty 
labours, especially of that full and heightened style of Master 
Chapman , the laboured and understanding works of Mr Jon- 
hon , the no less witty composures of the both wittily excellent 
Mr Beaumont and Mi Fletcher, and lastly (without WTong 
last to be named), the right happy and copious industry of 
Shakspearc, Mr Dekkei, and Mr Ileywood ’ 

While Webster, then, one of the best poets of the 
time, sees nothing in Shakspeare beyond the same 
‘ happy and copious industry ’ which he sees in Dekker 
and Heywood, — while Cartwnght, peihaps the only 
young poet of real genius in Chailes the First’s 
reign, places Fletcher’s name ‘ ’I’wixt Jonson’s 
grave and Shakspeare’s lighter sound,’ and tells 
him that 
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' Sliakspeare to thee was dull, hose best wit lies 
r til’ ladies’ questions, and the fool’s replies 
****■*■ 

Whose wit our nice times would obsceneness call. 

* “jt *j{- it ‘5** 

Nature wa.s all his art ; thy vein was free 
As his, hut without his scurrility ,’ ^ 

whde even Milton, who, Puritan as he was, loverl art 
with all his soul, only remarks on Shakspeare’s mai- 
vollous lyrical sweetness, ‘ his native wood-notes wild’ , 
what shame to the Puritans if they, too, did not dis- 
cover the stork among the cranes * 

All answer has often been given to arguments of 
this kind, which deseives a few moments’ considera- 
tion. It IS said, ‘ the grossness of the old play-writers 
was their misfortune, not their ciiine It was the 
fashion of the age It is not our fashion, certainly , 
but they meant no harm by it The age was a free- 
spoken one; and perhaps none the worse for that.’ 
Mr Dyce, indeed, the editor of Webster’s plays, seems 
iiichiied to exalt this habit into a virtue After say- 
ing that the licentious and debauched are made ‘ as 
odious in representation as they would be if they were 
actually present ’ — an assertion wliich must be flatly 
denied, save in the case of Shakspeare, who seldom or 
never, to our remembrance, seems to forget that the 

1 IVhat canon of cleanliness, now lost, did Cartwright possess, 
whicli enabled him to pronounce Fletcher, or indeed himself, purer 
than Shakspeare, and Ins times ‘ nicer ’ than those of James i To 
0111 gcnoration, less evpericuced m the quantitative analysis of moral 
diit, they mil appear all equally foul 
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‘ -j ' ' -leaib, and who, liowever coarse ho may 
^you i.ie side of Mi'tiie — Mr. Dyce goes 
&a to say, i . ‘ the language ot the stage is 

BMjaifiedJtii pin; Mil H.-' as ourmoials are deteriorated; 
^^w%'Sread tin. niontioii of the vices which we are 
^^ishanied to jiractise , while our forefathers, under 
' sway oi a .^s histidious hut a more energetic 
principL of sirtue, were caieloss of woids, and only 
considerate of actions 


To tins clever piece of special pleading we can only 
answer that the fact is directly contrary , that tlieic 
is a mass of nnanimons cmdcnco which cannot he 


controverted to piwo that England, in the first half 
of the seventeenth ccntiuy, was far more immoral than 
ill the ninotoenth , that the proofs lie patent to any 
dispassionate reader hut that these pages will not he 
defiled by the details of them 

Let it he said that coaiseness w'as ' the fashion of 


the age ’ The simple C|uestion is, was it a good fasluon 
or a had ^ It is said — with liltle or no proof — that 


111 simple states of society mnoh manly virtue and 
much female purity have often consisted with very 
hroad language and very coarse manners. But what 
of that ? Drunkards may very often he very honest 
and brave men Does that make diunkenness no sin ? 


Or will honesty and courage prevent a man’s being 
the worse for hard dunking * If so, why have we 
given up coaiseness of language ? And why has it 
been the better rather than the worse pait of the 
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nation, the educated an i rathei linn 

Ignorant and wicked, who I'avo < ' ji it ir|i 
Simply because this nation, ,'ll olLc i aiinns 
the Continent, in proportion to their inoiality, h^lS 
found out that coarseness of language is, to say the 
least, unfit and inexpedient , that if it be wrong to do 
certain things, it is also, on the whole, right not to 
talk of them , that even certain things which are right 
and blessed and holy lose their sanctity by being 
dragged cynically to the light of day, instead of being 
left in the mystery iii which God has wisely shrouded 
them. On the whole, one is mclined to suspect the 
defence of coarseness as insmcere. Certainly, in our 
day, it will not hold If any one wishes to hear coarse 
language in ‘ good society ’ he can hear it, I am told, 
ill Pans but one questions whether Parisian society 
be now ‘ under the sway of a more eneigetic principle 
of virtue ’ than our own The sum total of the matter 
seems to be, that England has found out that on this 
point again the old Puritans -weie right. And quaintly 
enough, the party iii the English Church who hold the 
Puritans most in abhorrence are the most scrupulous 
now upon this very point ; and, in their dread of con- 
taminatmg the minds of youth, are carrying education, 
at school and college, to such a moie than Puritan pre- 
cision that with the most vu’tuous and benevolent 
intentions they are in danger of giving lads merely a 
conventional education, — a hot-house training which 
will lender them incapable hereafter of facing either 
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' ^mpf .tionsT^ of llio woilJ They 

i^eh-' rLj.abl®[io(I Mn^iiiger's ‘ Viigin JMaityi,’ 

. iSb ^^a‘' h pretty Popish story, probably written 
— f'-'i' thuie is eveiy leason to believe that 
MS^^^er'was ope — settiug foith how the heroine Avas 
atteMcd sdl thioingli by an angel in the foini of a page, 
an^low — ^not,to nientaii- '.le leally beautiful ancient 
feti(^ abouc the Inii' '\hich Dorothea sends back 
Paradise — Theophilns overcomes the devil by 
means of a cioss composed of flowers. Massiugci’s 
account of Tlieophilus’ com'crsatioii will, we fear, make 
those Avho know anything of that great crisis of the 
human .spiiit suspect that Massinger’s experience 
thereof was but small but the fact which is most 
noteworthy is this — that the ‘Virgin Maityr’ is actu- 
ally one of the foulest plays known. Every pains has 
been taken to prove that the indecent scenes in the 
play were not written by Massinger, but by Dekkei , 
on what grounds we know not If Dekkcr assisted 
Massinger in the play, as he is said to liai'^o done, wo 
are aware of no canons of internal criticism which will 
^enable us to decide, as boldly as Mr Gifford docs, that 
all the mdecency is Dekker’s, and all the poetry Mas- 
singer’s. He confesses — as indeed he is forced to do 
— that ‘ Massinger himself is not free from dialogues of 
low Avit and biiflbonery ’ , and then, after calling the 
scenes in question ‘ detestable iibaldry, ‘ a loathsome 
sooterkin, cngendeied of filth and dulness,’ recommends 
them to the reader’s supreme scorn and contempt, — 

R 
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with which feelings tli^t^ie v jii ■ieu|jri(:‘s& ie,| 
them blit he will also, if ' i 11 -nl lu-; Juan, 

Irom them the following co'ii In 'om 'Ju.t ■ ■> n it^ 
bo Doliker’s — of which thcie is no pioof — ^Afassil 
was forced, 111 oider ;■ the success of his plt^ lO 
pander to the pubhc {.(.--to by*^allo\\ing Dekk^ to 
interpolate these villaiiies , Uiit the play which, above 
all otlieis of the seionl^eenth teiiUiiy, contains the 
most supialuiiai rosepmk ui pictj, devotion, and purity, 
also contains the stupidest abominations of any extant 
play; and lastly, that those who repainted it as a 
sample of the Cliristianity of that past golden age of 
High-cluuchmaiiship, had to leave out one-third of the 
play, for fear of hccomiug amenable to the laws against 
abouunablo publications. 

No one denies that there are nobler words than 
any that we have quoted, in Jonson, in Ifletcher, or 111 
Massinger ; hut there is hardly a play (perhaps none) 
of theirs in Avhich the immoralities of which we com- 
plain do not exist, — few of which they do not form an 
integral pait ; and now, if this is the judgment which 
we have to pass on the morality of the greater poets, 
what must the lesser oues be like 1 

Look, then, at Webster’s two masterpieces, ‘ Vittoria 
Coirombona’ and the ‘Duchess of Malfi’ A few 
woi ds spent on them will surely not he wasted , for 
they are pretty generally agi’eed to be the two best 
tragedies iviitten since Shakspeare’s time 

The whole story of ‘ Vittoria Corrombona ’ is one 
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of Sin and honor Tlio subject-matter of the play is 
altogethei made up of the fiercest and the basest pas- 
sions But the jilay is not a study of those passions 
from ivliicli ive may gam a gieat insight into human 
nature Theie is no tiace — noi is theie, again, iii the 
‘Duchess of Malfi’ — of that development of human 
souls for good or evil which is Shakspeaic’s especial 
power — the power which, fai moie than any accidental 
‘beauties,’ makes his plays, to this day, the delight 
abke of the simple and the uise, while his coiitem- 
poraiies are all but foigotten. The highest aim of 
dramatic art is to exhibit the development of the 
human soul, to construct diamas in which the con- 
clusion shall depend, not on the events, but on the 
characters , and m which the characters shall not bo 
mere embodiments of a certain passion, or a certam 
‘ humour ’ but persons, each unlike all others ; each 
having a destiny of his own by virtue of his own 
posuharities, and of his own w'lll , and each proceed- 
ing toward that destiny as he shall conquer, or yield 
to, circumstances , unfolding his own strength and 
weakness before the eyes of the audience ; and that in 
such a way that, after liis first introduction, they 
should be able (in proportion to their knowledge of 
human nature) to predict his conduct under those 
circumstances. This is indeed ‘high art’ but we 
find no more of it in Webster than in the rest His 
characters, be they old or young, come on the stage 
ready-made, full grown, and stereotyped, and there- 
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fore, in general, they are not characters at all, but 
mere passions or humours in human form, hlow and 
then he essays to draw a character but it is analyt- 
ically, by description, not synthetically and dramatic- 
ally, by letting the man exhibit himself in action, 
and in the ‘ Duchess of Malfi ’ he falls into the great 
mistake of teUmg, by Antomo’s mouth, more about the 
Duke aud the Cardinal than he afterwards makes them 
act Very different is Shakspeare’s method of giving, 
at the outset, some single delicate hint about his per- 
sonages which will seiwe as a clue to their whole 
future conduct ; thus ' showing the whole in each part,’ 
aud stamping each man with a personality, to a degree 
which no other dramatist has ever approached 

But the truth is, the study of human nature is not 
Webster’s aim. He has to arouse terror and pity, not 
thought, and he does it m his own way, by blood and 
fury, madmen and screech-owls, not without a rugged 
power. There are scenes of Ins, certainly, like that of 
Vittoria’s trial, which have been praised for their de- 
lineation of character . but it is one thing to solve the 
problem, which Shakspeare has so handled in ‘ Lear,’ 
‘ Othello,’ and ‘ Ilichard the Third ,’ — ' Given a mixed 
character, to show how he may become criminal,’ and 
to solve Webster’s 'Given a ready-made criminal, to 
show how he commits Ins crimes ’ To us the know- 
ledge of character shown in Vittoria’s trial scene is not 
an insight into Vittoria’s essential heart aud brain, but 
a general acquaintance with the conduct of all bold 
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bad women when brought to bay. Poor Elia, who 
knew the world from books, and hnmau nature prin- 
cipally fiom Ins own loving and gentle heart, talks 
of Vittoria’s ‘innocence -resembling boldness’^ — and 
‘seeming to see that matchless beauty of her face, 
which inspires such gay confidence m hei,’ and so 
forth. 

Perfectly just and true, not of Vittona merely, but 
of the average of bad young women m the presence 
of a police magistrate yet amounting in all merely to 
this, that the strength of Webster’s confest master- 
scene lies simply in intimate actpiamtance with vicious 
nature in general We will say no more on this 
matter, save to ask, Ctii hono ? Was the art of which 
this was the highest manifestation likely to be of 
much use to mankind, much less able to excuse its 
palpably disgusting and injurious accompaniments ? 

Tlie ‘ Duchess of Mali! ’ is certainly in a inirer and 
loftier strain . but iii spite of tlic praise which has been 
lavished on her, we must take the liberty to doubt 
whether the poor Duchess is a ‘ person’ at all. General 
goodness and beauty, intense though pure affection for 
a man below her in rank, and a will to carry out her 
purpose at all hazards, are not enough to distinguish 
her fiom thousands of other women but Webster has 
no such purpose Wliat he was thinking and writing 

^ C Laml), ‘Specimens of English Diamatic Poets,’ p 229 From 
ivliieh spceiinens, be it lemembered, ho has had to e\punge not only 
all the comie scenes, but generally the greater part of the plot itself, 
to make the book at all tolerable 
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of was not truth, but effect ; not the Duchess, hut her 
story , not lier brothers, hut their rage ; not Antonio, 
her major-domo and husband, but his good and bad 
fortunes , and thus he has made Antonio merely in- 
sipid, the brothers merely unnatural, and the Duchess 
(m the critical moment of the play) merely forward 
That curious scene, in which she acquaints Antonio 
with her love for him and makes him marry her, is, 
on the whole, painful Webster hunself seems to have 
felt that it was so ; and, dreading lest he had gone too 
far, to have tried to redeem the Duchess at the end by 
making her break down m two exquisite lines of loving 
shame, but he has utterly forgotten to explain or 
justify her love by giving to Antonio (as Shakspeare 
would probably have done) such strong specialties of 
character ns would compel, and therefore excuse, his 
mistress’s affection. He has plenty of time to do this 
in the first scenes, — time which he wastes on irrele- 
vant matter; and all that we gather fiom them is that 
Antonio is a worthy and thoughtful person. If he 
gives promise of being more, he utterly disappoints 
that promise afterwards In the scene in which the 
Duchess tells her love, he is far smaller, rather than 
greater, than the Antonio of the opening scene . though 
(as there) altogether passive He hears his mistress’s 
declaiation just as any other respectable youth might , 
IS exceedingly astonished, and a good deal fiighteiied, 
has to be talked out of his fears till one naturally 
expects a revulsion on the Duchess’s part into some- 
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thing like scorn or shame (which might have given a 
good oppoitinuty for calling out suildou strength in 
Antonio) hut so busy is "Webster with liis business 
of drawing mere blind love, that he leaves Antonio to 
be a mere puppet, whose woithmcss we aic to believe 
in only from the Duchess’s assiiiance to him that ho 
IS the peifection of all that a man should be, which, 
as all lovers arc of the same opinion the day before the 
wedding, is not of much impoitance 

if either iii his subsequent misfortunes does Antonio 
make the least stiuggle to prove liimself worthy of his 
mistress’s aflection. Ho is vciy resigned and loving, 
and so forth To win renown by great deeds, and so 
pirove his wife in the right to her l)i others and all the 
world, never crosses his imagination His highest aim 
(and that only at last) is slavishly to entreat paidon 
from Ins biothers-iii-law for the mere offence of niar- 
rjiiig then sister, and he dies by an improbable acci- 
dent, the same pious and respectable insipidity which 
lie has lived, — ‘ nc %(dant ints la iicma qiti sc donnr 
'pour liu ’ The prison-scenes between the Duchess and 
her tormentois aio painful enough, if to give pain be a 
dramatic viitiie; and she aiipcars iii tliem leally noble , 
and might have appeared far more so, had Webster 
taken half as much jiams with lier as he has with the 
madmen, lulliaiis, ghosts, and screech-owls in which 
his heart really delights The only character really 
w'oiked out so as to live and grow under his hand is 
Bosola, w’ho, of course, is the villain of the piece, and 
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being a rough fabric, is easily manufactured witli i ough 
tools Still, Webster has his wonderful touches here 
and there — 

‘ Ganola. Hence, villains, tyrants, murderers • Alas ' 

IVliat will you do with my lady ? Call for help ' 
Duchess To whom 1 to our nex-t neighbours 1 they aie mad folk 
Farewell, Canola 

I pray thee look thou giv’st my little boy 

Some syrup for Ins cold , and let the girl 

Say her prayers ere she sleep — Now, what you please ; 

What death 2 ’ 

And so the play ends, as does ‘ Vittoria Corrom- 
bona,’ with half a dozen murders coram popido, howls, 
despair, liodlam, and the shambles ; putting the reader 
marvellously in mind of that well-known old book of 
the same eia, ‘ Ileyiiolds’s God’s Eevenge,’ in which, with 
all due pious horror and bombastic sermonising, the 
national appetite for abominations is duly fed with 
some fifty unreadable Sjianish histories, French his- 
tones, Italian histones, and so forth, one or two of 
which, of course, are kuown to have furnished subjects 
for the playwrights of the day 

The next play-XYritcr whom we are bound to notice 
IS James Shiilcy, one of the many converts to Eomanism 
whicli those days saw. He appears, up to the breaking 
out of the Civil War, to liave been the Queen’s 
favourite poet, and, according to Langbaine, he was 
' one of such incomparable parts that he was the chief 
of the second-rate poets, and by some has been thought 
even equal to Fletcher himself’ 
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We must entreat the reader’s attention uliile ive 
examine Shirley’s ‘Gamester’ Whether the exaiiinia- 
tion he a pleasant hnsuiess or not, it is somewhat 
important ; ‘ for/ says Mr Dyce, ' the followmg memo- 
randum respecting it occurs in the office-hook of the 
Master of the Eecords — On Thursday night, 6th of 
Februaiy, 1633, ‘The Gamestei ’ was acted at Court, 
made hy Sheiley out of a plot of the king’s, given him 
by mee, and well likte The king sayd it was the best 
play he had seen for seven j^ears ” ’ 

This IS indeed important We shall now have an 
opportunity of fairly testmg at the same time the taste 
of the Eoyal Martyr and the average mciit, at least 
in the opinion of the Caroline court, of the dramatists 
of that day 

Tlie plot which Charles sent to Sluiley as a fit sub- 
ject for Ins muse is taken fiom one of those collections 
of Italian novels of which we have already had occasion 
to speak, and occurs in the second pait of the ‘ Ducento 
Hovelle ’ of Celio Malespini , and what it is we shall 
see forthwith. 

The play opens with a scene between one Wilding 
and his ward Penelope, in which he attempts to seduce 
the young lady, in language which has certainly the 
merit of honesty. She refuses him, but civilly enough , 
and on her departure Mrs Wilding enters, who, it 
seems, is the object of her husband’s loathing, though 
young, handsome, and in all respects charming enough 
After a scene of stupid and brutal insults, he actually 
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asks her to bring Penelope to him, at 'which she 
naturally goes out in anger , and Hazard, the gamester, 
enteis, — a personage without a character, in any sense 
of the woid. There is next some talk against duelling, 
sensible enough, which arises out of a bye-plot, one 
Delainere having been wounded in a duel by one 
Beaumont, mortally as is supposed. This bye-plot runs 
tliiough the play, giving an opportunity for bringing _ 
in a father of the usual playhouse type, — a Sir Eichard 
Hurry, who is, o£ couise, as stupid, covetous, proud, and 
tyrannical and unfeeling, as playhouse fathers were 
then bound to be • but it is a plot of the most common- 
place form, turning on the stale trick of a man expect- 
ing to be hanged for killing some one who turns out 
after all to have recovered, and having no bearing 
whatsoever on tho real plot, which is this, — Mrs 
Wilding, in order to w'ln back her husband’s affections, 
persuades Penelope to seem to grant his suit , while 
Mrs Wilding herself is in reality to supply her niece’s 
place, and shame her husband into virtue. Wilding 
tells Hazard of the good fortune which lie fancies is 
coniuig, in scenes of which one can only say, that if 
they are not wiitten for the purpose of exciting the 
passions, it is hard to see why they were written at all 
But, being with Hazard in a gambling-house at the 
very hour at which he is to meet Penelope, and having 
had a luii of bad luck, he boi row's a hundred pounds of 
Hazard, stays at the table to recover his losses, and 
sends Hazard to supply liis place 'with the supposed 
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Penelope. A few hours before Penelope and Hazard 
have met for the first time, and Penelope considers him, 
as she says to herself aside, ‘ a handsome gentleman ’ 
He begins, of course, talking foully to her , and the 
lady, so far fiom being shocked at the freedom of her 
new acquaintance, pays him back iii his own coin in 
such good earnest that she soon silences him in the 
battle of dirt- till owing Of this sad scene it is difficult 
to say whether it indicates a loiver standard of purity 
and courtesy in the poet, in the audience who endured 
it. or in the society of which it was, of course, intended 
to be a brilliant picture. If the cavaliers and damsels 
of Charles the First’s day were in the habit of talking 
m that way to each other (and if they had not been, 
Shirley would not have dared to represent them as 
doing so), one cannot much wonder that the fire of God 
was needed to burn up (though, alas ' only for a while) 
such a state of society ; and that when needed the fire 
feU 

The rest of the story is equally bad. Hazard next 
day gives Wilding descriptions of his guilt, and ivhile 
Wilding IS m the height of self-reproach at having 
handed over his victim to anothei, his wife meets him 
and informs him that she herself and not Penelope has 
been the victim. Now comes the crisis of the plot, the 
conception which so delighted the taste of the Eoyal 
Martyr. Wilding finds himself, as he expresses it, 
‘ fitted with a pair of horns of his own making ; ’ and 
his rage, shame, and base attempts to patch up his own 
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dishonour by marrying Penelope to Hazard (even at 
the cost of disgorging the half of her portion, which he 
Iiad intended to einhezzle) fiiriiisli amusement to the 
audience to the end of the play , at last, on Hazard 
and Penelope coming in manned. Wilding is informed 
that he has been deceived, and that his wife is un- 
stained, having arranged with Hazard to keep up the 
delusion in older to frighten him into good behaviour , 
wheieupon Mr. Wilding promises to be a good husband 
henceforth, and the play ends. 

Throughout the whole of this farrago of improbable 
iniquity not a single personage has any mark of per- 
sonal chaiacter, or oven of any moral quality, save (in 
Mrs. Wilding’s case) that of patience under injury. 
Hazard ‘ The Gamester ’ is chosen as the hero, for what 
reason it is impossible to say , he is a mere nonentity, 
doing nothing which may distinguish him from any 
other gamester and blackguard, save that he is, as we 
are told, 

‘ A man careless 

Of wounds , and though he have not had the luck 
To kiU so many as another, dares 
Fight with all them that have ’ 

He, nevertheless, being in want of money, takes a 
hundred pounds from a foohsh old city merchant (city 
merchants are always fools in the seventeeenth century) 
to let his nephew, young Barnacle, give him a box on 
the ear in a tavern, and (after the young cit has been 
trausfoimed into an intolerable bully by the fame so 
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acquired) takes anotlier liimdred pounds from the le- 
pentant uncle for kicking the youth back into his 
native state of peaceful cowaidice. With the exception 
of some little humour m tliese scenes Avith young 
Barnacle, the whole play is thoroughly stupid We look 
in vain for anything like a reflection, a sentiment, even 
a novel image Its language, like its morality, is all 
but on a leyel with the laboured vulgarities of the 
‘ Eelapse ’ or the ‘ Provoked Wife,’ save that (Shirley 
being a confessed copier of the great dramatists of the 
generation before him) there is enough of the manner 
of Pletcher and Ben Jonsou kept up to hide, at first 
sight, the utter want of anything like their matter , and 
as one sickens at the lakish swagger and the artificial 
smartness of his coxcombs, one regrets the racy and 
unaffected blackguardism of the eailier poets’ men. 

This, forsooth, is the best comedy which Charles 
had heard for seven years, and the plot, uliich he him- 
self furnished for the occasion, fitted to an English 
audience by a Eomish convert 

And yet there is one diamatist of that fallen genera- 
tion over whose memory one cannot but linger, fancy- 
ing what he would have become, and wondering why so 
great a spirit was checked suddenly ere half developed 
by a fever which carried him off, with several other 
Oxford worthies, in 1043, when he was at most thirty- 
two (and according to one account only twenty-eight) 
years old. Let which of the two dates be the true one, 
Cartwright must always rank among our wondrous 
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youths by the side of Prince Henry, the Admirable 
Crichton, and others, of whom one’s only doubt is, 
whether they were not too wondrous, too precociously 
complete for future development We find Dr Pell, 
some tune Bishop of Oxford, saying that ‘ Cartwright 
was the utmost man cor’ ’ come to ’ ; M^e read how liis 
body was as handsome as his soul; how he was an 
expert lingiuot, not only in Greek and ■'I’n, but in 
Prencli and Italian, an excellent orator, admirable poet , 
how Aristotle was no less knonn to him than Cicero 
and Virgil, and his metaphysical lectnres preferred to 
those of all his predecessors, the Bisho]i of Lincoln 
only excepted , and his sermons as much admired as 
his other composures , and how one fitly applied to him 
that saymg of Aristotle concerning CEschron the poet, 
that ‘ he could not teU what CEschron could not do ’ 
We find pages on pages of high-flown epitaphs and 
sonnets on him, in which the exceeding bad taste of 
his adnurers makes one inclined to doubt the taste of 
him whom they so bedaub with praise ; and certainly, 
in spite of all due adnuration for the Cnchton of 
Oxford, one is unable to endorse Mr Jasper Mayne’s 
opinion, that 

‘ 111 thee Ben Jonson etdl held Shakspeare’s style 
or that he possest 

‘ Lucan’s hold heights match’d to staid Vu’gil’s care, 
Martial’s qmck salt, joined to Musmus’ tongue ’ 

Ihis superabundance of eulogy, when we remember the 
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men and tlie ago from -wliioli it c®®s, tempis one IWl 
form such a conccjitiou of Caitn right as, indeed, the 
portrait prefixed to his woiks (eJ 1(1.' h i-- , itc 

offspiing of ail over-educated and pedantic ago,‘jhi|gyjfi^ 
stored ivith eveiythiiig but strength and simplicity , 
one ill ivhoin genius has 1 lathei shaped (peilups 
cramped) than developed but genius was pres^t^ Vfit^ 
out a dor^'* inder whatsoever aitificial 
|jt5an .fonson spoke' but truth when he said, 

Cart?, 'right writes all like a man ’ It js impossible.to 
^’'en a page of ‘The Lady Errant/ ‘The Eoyal Slave, 

‘ 'idinary/ or ‘ Love’s Comcit,’ without feeling 
all once that we have to do witli a man of a very differ- 
ent stamp fioiii any (Massinger pieihaps alone excepted) 
who was writing between 1C30 and 1C40. The 
specific gravity of tlio poems, so to speak, is far greater 
than that of any of his coiitempoiaiies , every wheie is 
thought, fancy, force, varied learning. He is never weak 
or dull , though he fads often enough, is often enough 
wrong-headed, fantastical, affixsted, and has never laid 
bare the deeper aiteries of humanity, for good or for 
evil Neither is ho altogether an original thinker ; as 
one would expect, he has over-read himself • but then 
he has done so to good purpose. If he imitates, he 
generally equals The table of fare in ‘ The Ordinary ’ 
smacks of llabelais or Aristophanes . but then it is 
worthy of either; and if one cannot help suspecting 
that ‘ The Ordinary ’ never would have been written 
had not Ben Jonson written ‘The Alchemist,’ one 
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confesses tliat Ben Jonson need not have been ashamed 
to* have written the play himself although the plot, as 
all Cartwiight’s are, is somewhat confused and inconse- 
quent If he he Platonically sentimental in ‘ Love’s 
Convert ’ his sentiment is of the noblest and the purest , 
and the contest moral of the play is one which that age 
needed, if ever age on earth did 

‘ ’Tis the good man’s office 
To serve and rer erence woman, as it is 
The flic’s to burn , for as our souls consist 
Of sense and reason, so do yours, more noble, 

Of sense and loi e, which doth as easily calm 
All your desires, as reason quiets ouis 
Love, then, doth work in you, what Beason doth 
In us , here only lies the difference, — 

Ours wait the lingcimg steps of Age and Time , 

But the woman’s soul is iipe when it is young , 

So that in ns what we call learning, is 
Divinity 111 you, w hose operations. 

Impatient of delay, do outstrip tune ’ 

For the sake of such words, in the midst of an evil 
and adulterous gcueratioii, we will lov^e young Cart- 
wright, in spite of the suspicion that, addiessed as the 
play IS to Charles, and xnohahly acted hefoic Ins queen, 
the yoimg rogue had been playing the courtier some- 
what, and racking his brams for pretty sayings which 
would exhibit as a viitue that very uxoriousness of the 
poor king which at last cost him his head. The ‘ Eoyal 
Slave,’ too, is a gallant play, right-hearted and lofty 
from hegimimg to end, though enacted in an imxrossible 
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court-cloucl-ivoi’ld, filcin to that in which the cl'asg^c’ 
heroes and heroines of Corneille and Eacuic eall cach^ 
other Monsieur and Madame. 

As for his humour , he, alas i can be dirty like the 
rest, when necessary but humour he has of the highest 
quality. ‘ The Ordinary ’ is full of it , and Moth, the 
Antiquary, though too much of a lay figure, and de- 
pending for his amusingness on his quaint antiquated 
language, is such a sketch as Mr Dickens need not 
have been ashamed to draw. 

The ‘ Eoyal Slave ’ seems to have been considered, 
both by the Court and by his contemporaries, his 
masterpiece. And justly so j yet our pleasure at 
Charles’s having shown, for once, good taste, is some- 
what marred by Langbaiue’s story, that the good aot- 
of the Oxford scholars, ‘ stately scenes, and richness 
^ e Persian habits,’ had as much to do with the 
of the play as its ‘ stately style,’ and ‘ the 
fly of the songs, which were set by that 
composer, Mr Henry James’ True it is, 
e songs are excellent, as are all Cartwright’s ; 
abe, simphcity, and sweetness, equal to any 
(save Shakspeaie’s) which the seventeenth century 
^^^^d . but curiously enough, his lyric faculty 
to have exhausted itself in these half-dozen 
IHis minor poems arc uttoily worthless, out- 
l^ffl^ng Cowley m fiigid and fantastic conceits; 

vaiicd addresses to the king and queen are 
^ bombastic and stupid and artificial as anything 
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wliicli bedizened the reigns of Charles II. or his 
brother. 

Are we to gatlier from this fact that Cartwright was 
not really an original genius, but only a magnificent 
imitator , that he could wiite plays well, because others 
had written them well already, but only for that reason ; 
and that for the same reason, when he attempted 
detached lyrics and addresses, he could only follow 
the abominable models which he saw around him ? 
We know not, for surely in Jonson and Shakspeare’s 
minor poems he might have found simpler and sweeter 
types , and even in those of Fletcher, who appears, 
from his own account, to have been his especial pattern, 
Shakspeare however, as we have seen, he looked down 
on , as did the rest of his generation. 

Cartwright, as an Oxford scholar, is of course a 
worshipper of Charles, and a hater of Puritans. We do 
not wish to raise a prejudice against so young a man 
by quoting any of the ndiculous, and often somewhat 
abject, rant with which he addresses their majesties 
on their return from Scotland, on the queen’s delivery, 
on the birth of the Duke of York, and so forth ; for in 
that he did but copy the tone of grave divines and 
pious prelates ; but he, unfortunately for his fame, is 
given (as young geniuses are sometimes) to prophecy ; 
and two of Ins prophecies, at least, have hardly been 
fulfilled. He was somewhat mistaken when, on the 
biith of the Duke of York, he infori^d the world 
that 
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‘ Tlie state is now past fear , and all that we 
Need wish besides is perpetuity’, 

and after indulging in various explanations of the 
reason why ‘ Nature ’ showed no prodigies at the 
birth of tlie future patron of Judge Jeffreys, which, 
if he did not believe them, are lies, and if he did, are 
very like blasphemies, declares that the infant is 

‘ A son of Mirth, 

Of Peace and Friendship , ’tis a quiet birth.’ 

Nor, again, if spirits in the other world have know- 
ledge of human affairs, can Mr. Cartwright be now 
altogether satisfied with Ins rogue’s augury as to the 
capacities of the New England Puritans, when he 
intends to pick pockets in the New World, having 
made the Old too hot to hold him — 

‘ They are good silly people , souls that will 
Be cheated without trouble one eye is 
Put out with zeal, th’ other with ignorance, 

And yet they think they’re eagles’ 

Wliatsoever were the faults of the Pilgrim Fathers 
(and they were many), silliness tvas certamly not among 
them. But such was the court fashion Any insult* 
however shallow, ribald, and doggrel (and all these 
terms are just of the mock-Puritan ballad which Sir 
Christopher sings in ‘Tlie Ordinary,’ just after an 
epithalamium so graceful and melodious, though a httle 
‘ warm ’ in tone, as to be really out of place in such a 
fellow’s mouth), passes current against men who were 
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abroad the founders of the United States, and the fore- 
fathers of die acutest and most enterprising nation on 
earth ; and who at home proved themselves, by terrible 
fact, not only the physically stronger party, but the 
more cunning But so it was fated to be. A deep 
mist of conceit, fed by the shallow breath of parasites, 
players, and pedants, wrapt that unhappy court m 
blind security, till 'the brealcmg was as the swelling 
out of a high wall, which cometh suddenly in an 
instant ’ 

But, after all, what Poetry and Art there was in 
that day, good or bad, all belonged to the Eoyalists.’ 

All ? There are those who think that, if mere con- 
cottism bo a part of poetry, Quarles is as great a poet 
as Cowley or George Herbert, Vaughan or Withers 
On this question, and on the real worth of the seven- 
teenth century lyrists, a great deal has to be said here- 
after Meanwhile, there are those, too, who behove 
John Bunyan, considered simply as an artist, to be the 
greatest dramatic author whom England has seen since 
Shakspeare ; and there Imger, too, in the libraries and 
the ears of men, words of one John Milton. He was 
no rigid hater of the beautiful, merely because it was 
heathen and Popish ; no more, indeed, were many 
highly -educated and lughly-born gentlemen of the 
Long Parliament : no more was Cromwell himself, 
whose debght was (if we may trust that double rene- 
gade Waller) to talk over with him the worthies of 
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Eoine and Greece, and who is said to have preserved 
for the nation Eaphael’s cartoons and Andrea Man- 
tegna’s triumph when Chailes’s pictures were sold 
But Milton had steeped his whole soul in lomance 
He had felt the beauty and glory of the chivalrous 
Middle Age as deeply as Shaksj)eare lumself : he had 
as much classical lore as any Oxfoixi pedant. He felt 
to his heart’s core (for he sang of it, and had he not 
felt it he would only have written of it) the magnificence 
and worth of really high art, of the drama when it was 
worthy of man and of itself. 

‘ Of gorgeous tragedy, 

Pieaenting Thebes’ or Pelops’ line, 

Or the Talc of Troy divine, 

Or what, though raie, of later ago, 

Ennobled hath the buskm’d stage ’ 

Ho poet, perhaps, shows wider and truer sympathy 
with every form of the rcaUy beautiful in art, nature, 
and history • and yet he was a Puritan. 

Yes, Milton was a Puritan; one who, instead of 
trusting himself and his hopes of the universe to 
second-hand hearsays, systems, and traditions, had 
looked God’s Word and his own soul in the face, and 
determmed to act on that which he had found. And 
therefore it is that to open his works at any stray 
page, after these effeminate Carolists, is hke falling 
asleep in a stifling city drawing-room, amid Eococo 
French furniture, not without untidy traces of last 
night’s baU, and awaking in an Alpine valley, amid the 
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scent of sweet cyclamens and inne boughs, to the 
music of tncldmg rivulets and shoutmg hunters, 
beneath the dark cathedral aisles of mighty trees, and 
here and there, above them and beyond, the spotless 
peaks of everlastmg snow; while far beneath your 
feet — 

‘ The hemisphere of earth, in clearest ken, 

Stretched to the amplest reach of prospect, kcs.’ 

Take any — the most hackneyed passage of ‘ Comus,’ 
the ‘ Allegro,’ the ‘ Penseroso,’ the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and 
see the freshness, the sweetness, the simplicity which 
IS strangely combined with the pomp, the self-restraint, 
the earnestness of every word , take him even, as an 
expcnmentum wum, when he trenches upon ground 
heathen and questionable, and tries the court poets at 
their own weapons — 

‘ Or whether (as some sager sing), 

Tlie frolic wind that breathes the spring, 

Zephyr, with Aurora playing. 

As he met her once a-Maymg, 

There on beds of violets blue. 

And fresh-blown roses washed in dew ’ 

but why quote what all the world knows ^ — ^where 
shall we find such real mirth, ease, sweetness, dance 
and song of words in anything written for five and 
twenty years before him * True, he was no great 
dramatist. He never tried to be one ; but there was 
no one in his generation who could have written either 
‘ Comus ’ or ‘ Samson Agonistes.’ And if, as is com- 
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iiionly believed, aud as liis couiitenauce seems to 
indicate, lie was deficient in liuinonr, so veie Ins con- 
temporaries, with the sole exception of Cartwright 
Witty he could he, and bitter, but he did not live in 
a really humoious age aud if he has none of the 
rollicking fun of the foxhound puppy, at least he has 
none of the obscene gibber of the ape 

After all, the great fact stands, that the only last- 
ing poet of that generation was a ruiitan , one who, if 
he did not -write dramas in sport, at least acted dramas 
in earnest For drama means, etymologically, action 
aud doing • and of the drama there are, and always 
wfil be, two kinds one the lepiesentativo, the other 
the actual, and for a world wherein there is no super- 
abundance of good deeds, the latter will be always the 
better laud It is good to icprcsont heioical action in 
verse, and on the stage • it is good to ‘ purify,’ as old 
Aristotle has it, ‘ the affections by pity and tenor.’ 
There is an ideal tragedy, and an ideal comedy also, 
which one can imagine as an integral part of the 
highest Christian civilisation. But when ‘Christian’ 
tragedy sinks below the standard of heathen Greek 
tragedy ; when, instead of setting forth heioical deeds, 
it teaches the audience new possibilities of crime, and 
new excuses for those ciimcs , when, instead of purify- 
ing the affections by jiity and terror, it confounds the 
moral sense by exciting pity and terror merely for the 
sake of excitement, careless whether they be well or ill 
directed, then it is of the devil, and the sooner it 
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returns to its father the Letter for mankind. When, 
again, comedy, instead of stining a divine scorn of 
haseuess, or even a kindly and indulgent smile at the 
weaknesses and oddities of humanity, learns to make 
a mock of sm, — to find excuses for the popular frailties 
which it pretends to expose, — then it also is of the 
devil, and to the devil let it go; while honest and 
earnest men, who have no such exceeding love of ‘ Art ' 
that they must needs have bad art rather than none at 
all, do the duty which lies nearest them amid clean 
whitewash and honest piose. The whole theory of 
‘ Art, its dignity and vocation,’ seems to us at times 
questionable, if coarse facts are to be allowed to weigh 
(as we suppose they are) against delicate theories. If 
wo are to judge by the example of Italy, the countiy 
which has been most of all devoted to the practice of 
‘Alt,’ then a nation is not necessarily free, strong, 
moral, or happy because it can ‘ represent ’ facts, or can 
uiidei-stand how other people have represented them 
We do not hesitate to go faitlier, and to say that the 
now past weakness of Germany was to be traced in a 
great degree to that pernicious habit of mind which 
made her educated men fancy it enough to represent 
noble thoughts and feehngs, or to analyse the repre- 
sentations of them while they did not bestir them- 
selves, or dream that there was a moral need for 
bestiiniig themselves, toward putting these thoughts 
and feelings into practice Goethe herein was indeed 
the type ot a very large class of Germans : God grant 
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that no generation may ever see such a typo common 
in England , and that om lace, remembering ever that 
the golden age of the Engli''h diama was one of piivate 
iinmoiahty, public hjpocusy, ecclesiastical pedantry, 
and regal tyranny, and ended m the teniporaiy down- 
fall of Church and Cioivn, may be more ready to do 
fine things than to wiite fine books , and act in then 
lives, as those old Pimtaus did, a drama ivhicli their 
descendants may be glad to jiut on paper for them 
long after they are dead. 

For surely these ruritans weie dramatic enough, 
poetic enough, picturesque enough. "We do not speak 
of such fanatics as Ealfour of Eurlcy, or any other 
extravagant person whom it may have suited Walter 
Scott to take as a typical pcisonage We speak of the 
average Puritan nobleman, gentleman, merchant, or 
farmei , and hold limi to have been a picturesque and 
poetical man, — a man of higher imagination and deeper 
feeling than the average of court poets , and a man of 
sound taste also. Wliat is to be said for his opinions 
about the stage has been seen already but it seems 
to have escaped most xiensons’ notice, that cither all 
England is grown very foolish, or tlie Puritan opinions 
on several matters have been justified by time. 

On the matter of the stage, the world has certainly 
come over to their ivay of thinking. Few highly 
educated men now think it worth while to go to see 
any play, and that exactly for the same reasons as the 
Puritans put forward , and still fewer highly educated 
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men think it worth while to write plays : findmg that 
since the grosser excitements of the imagination have 
hecome forbidden themes, there is really very little to 
write about. 

But in the matter of dress and of manners, the 
Puritan triumph has been complete. Even their worst 
enemies have come over to their side, and the ‘ whirligig 
of time has brought about its revenge.’ 

Most of their canons of taste have become those of 
all England. High Churchmen, who still call them 
Eoundheads and Cropped- ears, go about rounder- 
headed and closer crept than they ever went They 
held it more rational to cut the hair to a comfortable 
length than to wear effeminate curls down the back. 
We cut ours much shorter than they ever did. They 
held (mtli the Spaniards, then the finest gentlemen in 
the world) that sad, i e. daik colours, above all black, 
were the fittest for all stately and earnest gentlemen 
We all, from the Tiactarian to the Anythinganan, are 
exactly of the same opinion. They held that lace, 
perfumes, and jewellery on a man were marks of 
unmanly foppishness and vanity. So hold the finest 
gentlemen in England now They thought it equally 
absurd and sinful for a man to carry his income on 
his back, and bedizen himself out in reds, blues, and 
greens, ribbons, knots, slashes, and ‘treble quadruple 
dsedalian ruffs, built up on iron and timber, which have 
more arches in them for pride than London Bridge for 
use.’ We, if we met such a ruffed and ruffled worthy 
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as used to swagger by do/iens up and down Paul’s 
Walk, not knowing how to get a dinner, much less to 
pay his tailor, should look on him as fiistly a fool, and 
secondly a swindler • while if we met an old Puritan, 
we shoidd consider him a man gracefully and pictur-- 
esc[uely drest, but uithal m the most peifcct sobriety 
of good taste, and when we discovered (as we prob- 
ably should), over and above, that the harlequin 
cavalier had a box of salve and a pair of dice in one 
pocket, a pack of cards and a few pawnbroker’s dupli- 
cates in the other; that Ins thoughts were altogether 
of citizens’ wives and then’ too easy virtue , and that 
he could not open Ins mouth without a dozen oaths 
then we should consider the Puritan (even though he 
did quote Sciiptiiro soniewhat through his nose) as the 
gentleman , and the com tier as a most oflbiisive speci- 
men of the ‘snob tiiuniphant,’ glorying in his shame 
Tlie picture is not ours, nor even the Puritan’s It is 
Bishop Hall’s, Bishop Earle’s, it is Beaumont’s, Flet- 
cher’s, Joiison’s, Shakspeaie’s, — the pictuie whicli every 
dramatist, as well as satirist, has drawn of the ‘ gallant ’ 
of the seventeenth century No one can read those 
writers honestly without seeing that the Puritan, and 
not the Cavaher conception of wliat a British gentle- 
man should be, is the one accepted by the vhole nation 
at this day 

In applying the same canon to tlie dress of women 
they were wrong As in other matteis, they had liold 
of one pole of a double truth, and erred in aiiplyiiig it 
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exclusively to all cases But there are two things to 
he said for them ; first, that the dress of that day was 
palpably an incentive to the profligacy of that day, and 
therefore had to be protested against ; while in these 
more moral times ornamente and fashions may be 
harmlessly used which then could not be used with- 
out harm Next, it is undeniable that sober dressing 
IS more and more becoming the fashion among well- 
bred women ; and that among them, too, the Piuitaii 
canons are gaining ground. 

We liave just said that the Puritans held too ex- 
clusively to one pole of a double truth. They did so, 
no doubt. 111 their hatred of the drama. Their belief 
that human relations were, if not exactly sinful, at 
least altogether carnal and uiispmtual, prevented their 
conceiving the possibility of any truly Christian drama , 
and led them at times into strange and sad errons, lilte 
that New England ukase of Cotton Mather’s, who is 
said to have punished the woman who should kiss her 
infant on the Sabbath day. Yet their extravagances 
on tins point weie but the honest revulsion from other 
extravagances on the opjiosite side If the undis- 
tinguisliing and immoral Autotheism of the play- 
wrights, and the luxury and heathendom of the 
higher classes, first in Italy and then in England, were 
the natuial revolt of the human mind ajjainst the 
ManichaJism of monkery ; then the severity and ex- 
clusiveness of Puritanism was a natural and necessary 
revolt against that luxury and immorality ; a protest 
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for man’s God -given snperioiity over nature, against 
that Xaturalisin ivliich threatened to end ui sheer 
animalism While Italian prelates have found an 
apologist in Mr Eoscoe, and English playwrights in 
Mr. Gifford, the old Puritans, who felt and asserted, 
however extravagantly, that there was an eternal law 
which was above all Borgias and Machiavcls, Stuarts 
and Fletchers, have surely a right to a fair trial. If 
they went too far in their contempt for humanity, 
certainly no one interfeied to set them right The 
Anglicans of that time, who held intrinsically the 
same anthropologic notions, and yet wanted the cour- 
age and sincerity to carry them out ns honestly, neither 
could nor would throw any light upon the controversy , 
and the only class who sided ivitli the poor playwrights 
in asserting that theie were moie tilings in man, and 
more excuses for man, than wcie dieamt of in Piynne’s 
philosophy, weie the Jesuit Casuists, who, by a fatal 
perverseness, used all their little knowledge of human 
nature to the sanio undesirable purpose as the play- 
wrights , namely, to prove how it was possible to 
commit every conceivable sinful action without sin- 
ning. Ho wonder that in an age in which courtiers 
and theatre-haunters were turning Eomaiiists by the 
dozen, and the priest-ridden queen was the chief 
patroness of the theatre, tlic Puritans should have 
classed players and Jesuits in the same category, and 
deduced the jiarentage of both ahke from the father 
of lies. 
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But as for these Puritans having been merely the 
sour, narrow, inhuman persons they are vulgarly sup- 
posed to have been, cndat Judcsus. There were sour 
and narrow men among them; so there were in the 
opposite party. No Puritan could have had less 
poetry in him, less taste, less feeling, than Laud him- 
self. But IS there no poetry save words ? No drama 
save that which is presented on the stage ? Is this 
glorious earth, and the souls of living men, mere prose, 
as long as ‘ carent mte scicro’ who wiU, forsooth, do 
them the honour to make poetry out of a httle of 
them (and of how little ') by translating them into 
words, which he himself, just in proportion as he is a 
good iioct, will confess to be clumsy, tawdry, ineffectual? 
Was there no poetry in these Pmutans because they 
wrote no poetry? We do not mean now the unwritten 
tragedy of the battle-psalm and the charge ; but simple 
idyllic poetry and q^uiet home-drama, love-poetry of the 
heart and the hearth, and the beauties of everyday 
human life. Take the most commonplace of them 
was Zeal -for -Truth Thorcsby, of Thoresby Eise in 
Deeping Fen, because Ins father had thought fit to 
give him an ugly and silly name, the less of a noble 
lad ? Did Ins name pi event his being six feet high ? 
Were his shoulders the less broad for it, his cheelcs 
the leas ruddy for it ? He wore his fiaxen hair of the 
same length that every one now wears theirs, instead 
of letting it hang half-way to his waist in essenced 
culls ; but was he therefore the less of a true Vildng’s 
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son, bokl-heartecl as liis sea-voving ancestors who won 
the Danelagh hy Canute’s side, and settled there on 
Thoreshy Erse, to grow wheat and breed horses, 
generation succeeding geneiation, in the old moated 
grange ? He earned a Bible in his jack-boot • but 
did that prevent him, as Oliver lode past him with an 
approving smile on Haseby field, thinking himself a 
very liaiidsoiiie fellow, with his moustache and im- 
perial, and bright red coat, and cuirass well polished, 
in spite of many a dint, as he sate hia father’s gi’eat 
black horse as gracefully and firmly as any long-locked 
and esseiiced cavalier m front of him ^ Or did it pre- 
vent him thinking, too, for a moment, with a throb of 
the heart, that sweet Cousin Patience far away at home, 
could she but see him, might have the same opinion of 
lum as he had of himself ? Was he the worse for the 
thought 7 He was ceitaiuly not the worse for check- 
ing it the next instant, with manly shame for letlmg 
such ‘^carnal vanities ’ rise in his heart while he was 
‘ doing the Lord’s woik ’ in the teeth of death and 
heU : but was there no poetry in him tlieii 7 Ho 
poetry in him, five niiiiutes later, as tlie long rapier 
swung round his head, redder and redder at every 
sweep 7 We are befooled by names. Call him 
Crusader instead of Eoundhead, and he seems at once 
(grantmg him only sincerity, which he liad, and tliat 
of a right awful kind) as complete a kinght-eiTant as 
ever watched and prayed, ere putting on Ins spurs, in 
fantastic Gothic chapel, beneath ‘ storied windows richly 
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(light’ Was there no poetry in him, either, half an 
hour afterwards, as he lay hleedmg across the corpse of 
the gallant horse, waiting for his turn with the surgeon, 
and fumbled for the Bible in his boot, and tried to 
hum a psalm, and thought of Cousin Patience, and Ins 
father, and his mother, and how they would hear, at 
least, that he had played the man in Israel that day, 
and lesisted unto blood, striving against sin and the 
Man of Sm ? 

And was there no poetry lu him, too, as he came 
weaned along Thorcsby dyke, m the quiet autumn 
eve, home to the house of his forefathers, and saw 
afar off the knot of taU poplars rising over the broad 
misty flat, and the one great abele tossing its sheets 
of silver in the dying gusts, and knew that they 
stood before his father’s door? Wio can tell all the 
pretty child -memories winch flitted across his brain 
at that sight, and made lum forget that he was a 
wounded cripple ? There is the dyke where he and 
his brothers siiaied the gieat pike which stole the 
ducklings— how many years ago ?— while pretty little 
Patience stood by trembhng, and shrieked at each 
snap of the brute s wide jaws , and there, down that 
long dark lode, rufifling with crimson in the sunset 
breeze, he and his brothers skated home in triumph 
with Patience when Ins uncle died. What a day that 
was ! when, in the clear bright winter noon, they laid 
the gate upon the ice, and tied the beef-bones under 
the four comers, and packed little Patience on it. 
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How pretty she looked, though her eyes were red 
with weeping, as she peeped out from among the 
heap of blankets and hoise-hides, and how meiiily 
their long feii-ruuiiers whistled along the ice -lane, 
between the high banks of sighing iced, as they 
towed home their new ticasure in tiiumph, at a pace 
hke the race-horse’s, to the dear old home among the 
poplar-tiees. And now he was going home to meet 
her, after a mighty victory, a dchveiance fioin heaven, 
second only in his eyes to that lied Sea one. Was 
there no poetry in his heait at that thought i Did 
not the glowing sunset, and the reed-beds which it 
transfiguied before him into sheets of golden llanie, 
seem tokens that the glory of God was going before 
liim 111 Ills path i Did not the sweet clamour of the 
wild-fowl, gatheiing for one nch pican ere they sank 
into rest, seem to him as God’s bells chiming him 
home in triumph, with peels sweeter and bolder than 
those of Lincoln oi reterborough steeple-house ? Did 
not the very lapwing, as she tumbled, softly wailing, 
before him, as she did years ago, seem to welcome the 
wanderer home in the name of heaven ? 

Fair Patience, too, though she was a Puritan , yet 
did not her cheek flush, her eye grow dim, like any 
other girl’s, as she saw far off the red coat, like a 
shding spaik of fire, coining slowly along the strait 
fen-bank, and fled npstaiis into her chamber to piay, 
half that it might be, half that it might not l)c he ? 
Was there no happy storm of human tears and human 

G 
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laughter when he entered the courtyai’cl gate? Did 
not the old dog hck his Puritan hand as lovingly as 
if it had been a Cavalier’s ? Did not lads and lasses 
run out shouting? Did not the old yeoman father 
hug him, weejj over him, hold him at arm’s length, 
and hug him again, as heaitily as any other John 
Bull, even though the next moment he called all to 
kneel down and thank Him who had sent his hoy 
home again, after bestowing on him the grace to 
bind kings m chains and nobles with bnks of iron, 
and contend to death for the faith delivered to the 
samts ? And did not Zeal-for-Truth look about as 
wistfully for Patience as any other man would have 
done, longmg to see her, yet not daring even to ask 
for her ? And when she came down at last, was she 
the less lovely in his eyes because she came, not 
flaunting with bare bosom, in tawdry finery and paint, 
but shrouded close in coif and pinner, hiding from 
all the world beauty which was there stiU, but was 
meant for one alone, and that only if God willed, in 
God’s good time ? Aud was there no falteiing of their 
voices, no light m then eyes, no tiembling pressure of 
then hands, which said moie, and was more, ay, and 
more beautiful in the sight of Him who made them, 
than all Herrick’s Dianemes, Waller’s Saccharissas, 
flames, daits, posies, love-knots, anagrams, and the rest 
of the insincere cant of the court ? What if Zeal-for- 
li'uth had never strung two rhymes together in his 
life ? Did not his heart go for inspiration to a loftier 
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Helicon when it whi&pcied to itself, ‘Sly love, luy 
dove, iny uiidefiled, is but one,’ than if he had filled 
pages Muth sonnets about Vcnuses and Cupids, love- 
sick shephcids and ciuel njuiiphs ? 

And ivas theie no poetry, true idyllic poetry, as of 
Longfellow’s ‘ Evangeline ’ itself in that tiiji round the 
old farm next morning, when Zeal- for -Tiuth, after 
looking over e\cry heifer, and peepmg into every sty, 
would needs canter down by his father’s side to the 
horse-fen, with his arm in a sbiig , while the partridges 
whirred up before them, and the lurchcis flashed like 
gray snakes after the haie, and the colts came whinny- 
ing round, with staimg eyes ami sti earning manes; 
and the two chatted on in the same sober businesslike 
English tone, altcinately of ‘Tlio Loid’s gieat deahugs’ 
by General Ciomwoll, the piide of all honest fen-men, 
and the puce of troop-horses at the next Horncastle 
fair? 

Poetry in those old Puritans ? Why not ? They 
were men of like passions with ourselves They loved, 
they married, they brought up childien , they feared, 
they sinned, they sorrowed, they fought — they con- 
quered. There was poetry enough in them, be sure, 
though they acted it hke men, instead of singing it 
like birds. 
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‘Truth is stranger than fiction.’ A trite remark. 
We all say it again and again: hut how few of us 
believe it < How few of us, when we read the history 
of heroical times and heroical men, take the story 
simply as it stands ' On the contrary, we try to 
explain it away ; to prove it all not to have been so 
very wonderful , to impute accident, circumstance, 
mean and commonplace motives , to lower every stoiy 
down to the level of our own littleness, or what we 
(unjustly to ourselves and to the God who is near us 
all) choose to consider our level , to rationalise away 
aU the wonders, till we make them at last im- 

1 North British Itcvicw, No. XLV — 1 ‘ Life of Sir Walter 
Raleigh.’ By P Frasei Tytlei, F R S. Loiulon, 1853. — 2 ' Raleigh’s 
Discovery of Guiana’ Edited by Sir Robcit Schonibiiigk (Hakluyt 
Society), 1848 — 3. ‘ I.ord Bacon and Sii AValtcr Raleigh.’ By Jf 
Napier Canibiidge, 1S.'3 — 4 ‘Rakigli’s Woiks, with Lives by 
Oldys and Biich ’ 0\ford, 1829. — 5. ‘ Bishop Goodman’s History of 
his own Times ’ London, 1839. 
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jiossible, and give up canng to believe them ; and 
prove to oiir own melancholy satisfaction that Alex- 
ander conquered the woild with a pm, in his sleep, by 
accident. 

And yet in this mood, as in most, there is a sort of 
left-handed truth involved These heroes are not so 
far removed from us after aU. They were men of like 
passions with ourselves, with the same flesh about 
them, the same spirit withm them, the same world 
outside, the same devil beneath, the same God above. 
They and their deeds were not so very wonderful. 
Every child who is born into the world is just as 
wonderful, and, for aught we know, might, mutatis 
mutaiulis, do just as wonderful deeds If accident 
and circumstance helped them, the same may help us : 
have helped us, if we will look back down our years, 
far more than we have made use of. 

They were men, certainly, very much of our own 
level but may we not put that level somewhat too 
low? They were certainly not what we are ; for if they 
had been, they would have done no more than we : but 
is not a man’s real level not what he is, but what he 
can be, and therefore ought to be ? No doubt they 
were compact of good and evil, just as we • but so was 
David, no man more, though a more heroical per- 
sonage (save One) appears not in aU human records ; 
but may not the secret of their success have been that, 
on the whole (though they found it a sore battle), they 
refused the evil and chose the good ? It is true, again. 
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that their gi’eat deeds may he moie or less explained, 
attributed to laws, rationalised . but is explaining 
always explaimng away ? Is it to dogiade a thing to 
attribute it to a law ? And do you do anything more 
by ‘ rationalising ’ men’s deeds than prove that they 
were rational men , men who saw certain fixed laws, 
and obeyed them, and succeeded thcieby, according to 
the Baconian apophthegm, that nature is conquered by 
obeying her ? 

But what laws ^ 

To that question, perhaps, the eleventh chapter of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews will give the best answer, 
where it says, that by faith were done all the truly 
great deeds, and by faith lived all the truly great men 
who have ever appeared on earth 

There aie, of course, higher and lower degrees of 
this faith ; its object is one more or less worthy : hut 
it is 111 all cases the belief in certain unseen eternal 
facts, by keeping true to which a man must in the long 
run succeed Must ; because he is moie or less in 
harmony with heaven, and earth, and the Maker 
thereof, and has therefore fighting on his side a great 
portion of the universe ; perhaps the whole , for as he 
who breaks one commandment of the law is gudty of 
the whole, because he denies the fount of all law, so he 
who with his whole soul keeps one commandment of 
it IS likely to be in harmony with the whole, because 
he testifies of the fount of all law 

I shall devote a few pages to the story of an old 
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hero, o£ a man of like passions with ourselves ; of one 
who had the most intense and awful sense of the un- 
seen laws, and succeeded mightily thereby; of one 
who had hard struggles with a flesh and blood which 
made him at times forget those laws, and failed 
mightily thereby , of one whom God so loved that He 
caused each slightest sin, as with David, to bring its 
own punishment with it, that while the flesh was 
delivered over to Satan, the man himself might he 
saved in the Day of the Lord ; of one. Anally, of whom 
nine hundred and mnety-mne men out of a thousand 
may say, ‘ I have done worse deeds than he : but I 
have never done as good ones’ 

In a poor farm-house among the pleasant valleys 
of South Devon, among the white apple-orchards and 
the rich water-meadows, and the red fallows and red 
kine, in the year of grace 1552, a boy was born, as 
beautiful as day, aud christened Walter Kaleigh. His 
father was a gentleman of ancient blood : few older in 
the land • but, impoverished, he had settled down upon 
the -wreck of his estate, in that poor farm-house. Ho 
record of him now remains ; but he must have been a 
man worth knowing and worth lo-ving, or he would not 
have won the wife he did. She was a Champernoun, 
proudest of Horman squires, and could probably boast 
of having in lior veins the blood of Courtneys, Em- 
perors of Byzant. Slie liad been the wife of the 
famous knight Sir Otho Gilbert, and lady of Compton 
Castle, and had borne him three brave sons, John, Hum- 
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phrey, and Adrian , all three destined to win knight- 
hood also in duo time, and the two latter already giving 
promises, which they ivell fulfilled, of becoming most 
remarkable men of their time And yet the fair 
Gliampernoiiii, at her husband’s death, had chosen to 
wed Mr Raleigh, and share hfe with him m the little 
farm-house at Hayes She must have been a grand 
woman, if the law holds true that great men always 
have groat mothers; an especially grand woman, in- 
deed ; for few can boast of having borne to two dif- 
ferent husbands such sons as she boie. No record, as 
far as we know, remains of her ; nor of her hoy’s early 
years. One can imagine them, nevertheless 

Just as he awakes to consciousness, the Smithfield 
fires are extinguished. Ho can recollect, perhaps, 
hearing of the huining of the Exeter maityis and he 
does not forget it ; no one forgot or dared forget it in 
those days He is brought up in the simple and manly, 
yet high-bred ways of English gentlemen m the times 
of ‘ an old courtier of the Queen’s ’ IIis two elder 
half-brothers also, living some thirty miles away, in the 
quaint and gloomy toweis of Compton Castle, amid the 
apple -orchards of Torbay, are men as noble as ever 
formed a young lad’s taste Humphrey and Adrian 
Gilbert, who afterwards, both of them, lise to knight- 
hood, are — what aie they not? — soldiers, scholars, 
Christians, discovereis and ‘jilanteis’ of foicigii lands, 
geographers, alchemists, miners, Platomcal philosophcis , 
many-sided, high-minded men, not without fantastic 
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enthusiasm; living heroic lives, and destined, one of 
them, to die a heroic death. From them Ealeigh’s 
fancy has been fired, and liis appetite for learnmg 
quickened, while he is yet a daring hoy, fishing in the 
gray trout-brooks, or going up with his father to the 
Dartmoor hills to hunt the deer with hound and horn, 
amid the wooded gorges of Holne, or over the dreary 
downs of Hartland Warren, and the cloud-capt thickets 
of Gator’s Beam, and looking down from thence upon 
the far blue southern sea, wondering when he shall sad 
thereon, to fight the Spaniard, and discover, like Col- 
umhus, some fairy-land of gold and gems. 

For before this boy’s mind, as before aU mtense 
English minds of that day, rise, from the first, three 
fixed ideas, which yet are but one — the Pope, the 
Spaniard, and America. 

The two first are the sworn and internecine enemies 
(whether they pretend a formal peace or not) of Law 
and Freedom, Bible and Queen, and all that makes an 
Englishman’s life dear to him Are they not the 
incarnations of Antichrist? Their Moloch sacrifices 
flame through all lands The earth groans because of 
them, and refuses to cover the blood of her slam 
And America is the new world of boundless wonder 
and beauty, wealth and fertility, to which these two 
evil poweis arrogate an exclusive and divine right , and 
God has dehvered it into their hands ; and they have 
done evil therein with all their might, till the story of 
their greed and cruelty ruigs through all earth and 
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heavcu Is tins the will of God ’ Will he not 
avenge for these things, as surely as he is the Lord ivlio 
executeth justice aud judgment in the earth ? 

These are the young boy’s thoughts These were 
Ins thoughts for sixty-six eventful yeais In wliat- 
soever else he wavered, he never wavered in that creed 
He learnt it in his boyhood, while lie I'ead ‘Pox’s 
Martyrs ’ beside his mother’s knee. He learnt it as a 
lad, when he saw his neighbours Hawkins and Drake 
changed by Spanish tymnny and treachery from peace- 
ful merchantmeu into fieicc scoiiiges of God He 
learnt it scholastically, from fathers and divines, as an 
Oxford scholar, in days when Oxford was a Protestant 
indeed, in -whom there was no guile He learnt it 
when ho went over, at seventeen years old, with his 
gallant kinsman Henry Chamjiernoun, and his band of 
a hundred gentlemen volunteers, to flesh his maiden 
sword m behalf of the persecuted French Protestants. 
He learnt it as he listened to the shrieks of the San 
Bartholomew , he learnt it as he watched the dragon- 
nades, the tortures, the massacres of the Netherlands, 
and fought manfully under Noriis m behalf of those 
victims of ‘ the Pope and Spam ’ He preached it m 
far stronger and wiser words than I can express it for 
him, m that noble tract of 1591, on Sir Eichard Gren- 
ville’s death at the Azores — a Tyrtsean trumpet-blast 
such as has seldom rung in human ears ; he discussed 
it like a cool statesman in liis pamphlet of 159G, on 
‘A War- with Spain.’ He sacrificed for it the last 
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hopes of lus old age, the wreck of his fortunes, his just 
lecovered hbeity; and he died w'lth the old God’s 
hattle-cry upon lus lips, when it awoke no response 
from the hearts of a cowaid, profligate, and unbelieving 
generation. This is the background, the keynote of 
the man’s whole hfe If we lose the recollection of it, 
and content ourselves by slurring it over in the last 
pages of his biography with some half-sneer about lus 
putting, like the rest of Elizabeth’s old admirals, ‘the 
Spaniard, tlie Pope, and the Devil ’ in the same cate- 
gory, then we shall undemtand very little about Ealeigh , 
though, of course, we shall save ourselves the trouble 
of prououncmg as to whether the Spaniard and the 
Pope were really in the same category as the devil , or, 
indeed, which might be equally pnzzhng to a good 
many historians of the last century and a half, whether 
there be any devil at all. 

The books which I have chosen to head this 
review are all of them more or less good, with one 
exception, and tliat is Bishop Goodman’s Memoirs, on 
which much stress has been lately laid, as throwing 
light on various passages of Ealeigh, Essex, Cecil, and 
James’s lives Having read it carefully, I must say 
plainly, that I think the book an altogether foohsh, 
pedantic, and untrustworthy book, without any power 
of insight or gleam of reason ; ivithout even the care 
to be self-con, sistent ; havuig but one object, tlie white- 
washing of James, and of every noble lord whom the 
bishop has ever known • but m whitewashing each. 
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the poor old flimkey so bespatteis all the rest of lus 
pets, that when the work is done, theivliole paitylook, 
if possible, rather diitier than before. And so I leave 
Bishop Goodman. 

Mr. Tiaser Tytler’s book is well known ; and it is 
on the whole a good one, because he leally loves and 
admires the man of whom he writes : but he is some- 
times careless as to authorities, and too often makes 
the wish father to tlie thought. Moieovcr, he has the 
usual sentiment about Mary Queen of Scots, and the 
usual scandal about Elizabeth, which is simply ana- 
thema , and which prevents his really seeing the tmie 
in winch Ealeigh liA’’ed, and the clement in winch he 
moved. This soit of talk is happily dying out just 
now, but no one can approach the history of the 
Elizabethan age (perhaps of any age) without finding 
that truth is all but buiied under iiiountains of dirt 
and chaff — an Augiean stable, which, perhaps, will 
never be swept clean Yet I have seen, with great 
delight, several attempts toward removal of the said 
supeistratum of dirt and chaff from the Ehzabethaii 
histories, in several aiticlcs, all evidently from the 
same pen (and that one, more perfectly master of Eng- 
lish prose than any man hvmg), in the ‘Westminster 
Eeview ’ and ‘ Eraser’s Magazine ’ ^ 

^ I cspocially cntioai rcadcis’ Jittcntiou to tw o ni tides m vindica- 
tion of the moi-als of Queen Eli/aljctli, in ‘ Fiaiei’a M.i".i/ine ’ of ]851 , 
to one 111 the ‘ AVcstinmstei ’ ot 1851, on Mary Stuait , and one in the 
same of 1852, on Engl.ind’s Eoigotten AVoi tines, by a pen now happily 
well known m English liteiatuic, Mi Anthony Fioiide’s. 
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Sir Eobert Schoinburgk’s edition of the Giiiana 
Voyage contains an excellent Life of Ealeigli, perhaps 
the best yet iviutteii ; of which I only complain, when 
it gives in to the stock-charges against Ealeigh, as it 
were at second-hand, and just because they are stock- 
charges, and when, too, the illustrious editor (unable 
to conceal Ins admiration of a discoverer in many 
points so like himself) takes all through an apologetic 
tone of ' Please don’t laugh at me I daresay it is very 
foolish ; but I can’t help lovmg the man.’ 

Mr. Napier’s little book is a reprint of two ‘ Edin- 
burgh Eeview’ articles on Bacon and Ealeigh. The 
first, a learned statement of facts in answer to some 
unwisdom of a ‘ Quarterly’ reviewer (possibly an Oxford 
Aristotelian; for ‘we think wo do know that sweet 
Eoman hand ’) It is clear, accurate, convincing, com- 
plete. There is no more to be said about the matter, 
save that facts are stubborn things. 

The article on Ealeigh is very valuable ; first, be- 
cause Mr Napier has had access to many documents 
unknown to former biographers , and next, because he 
clears Ealeigh completely fiom the old imputation of 
deceit about the Guiana mine, as well as of other 
minor charges With his general opinion of Ealeigh’s 
last and fatal Guiana voyage, I have the misfoitune to 
differ from him toto ccelo, on the strength of the very 
documents which he quotes But Mr. Napier is always 
careful, always temperate, and always just, except 
where he, as I think, does not enter into the feelings 
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of the mail whom lie is analysing. Let readers buy 
the book (it Mill toll them a huiidied things they do 
not know) and be judge bcUvoen Jilr. Napier and me. 

In the meaiiM'hile, one cannot help watching with 
a smile how' good old Time’s sciubbiiig - biush, 
which clears away paint and whitewash fiom church 
pillars, does the same by such characteis as llaleigh’s 
After cacli fresh examination, some ficsh count in the 
hundred-headed indictment bieaks douii. The truth 
IS, that as peojile begin to believe moio in nobleness, 
and to gild up their loins to the doing of noble deeds, 
they discover moic nobleness in otheis Ii.deigh’s 
character w'as in its low’csL nadir in the days ol 
Voltaire and Hume WJiat shame to him ? For so 
were more sacied chaiactcrs than his Shall the 
disciple bo above Ins mastci * especially when that 
disciple was but too uiconsistent, and gave occasion to 
the imciicumcised to blaspheme ? But Cayley, after a 
few years, refutes tiiumphantly Hume’s silly slaiidei's 
He is a stupid writer but he has sense enough, being 
patient, honest, and loving, to do that 

Mr Fiaser Tytler shoiels away a little iiioie of the 
diit-heap, Mr Napiei cleais him (for which wo ow'e 
him many thank-l, b ‘inijb si.i,.jii>mt of facts, from 
the chaiu'' o' haiiiig dcseio-d mid m-glected lus Yir- 
Jgini i I "I'lUisls , llunibiiidt and Stimmiiui lI, ch_,ti him 
from 111 chai'g: uavii.e lied eb oi (iiian.' ai'd so 

on; lai n successive wiiter m generally on 

,11) ). aisay lo he gl‘n>'^l t'>> .plaint against him. 
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either from fear of runuing counter to big names, or 
from mere laziness, and yet absolving him from that 
particular charge of which lus own knowledge enables 
him to judge. In the trust that I may be able to 
clear him from a few more charges, I write these 
pages, premising that I do not profess to have access 
to any new and recondite documents. I merely take 
the broad facts of the story from documents open to 
all , and comment on them as eveiy man should wish 
his own Me to be commented on 

But I do so on a method which I cannot give up , 
and that is the Bible method I say boldly that 
histoiians have hitherto failed in understanding not 
only Ealeigh and Elizabeth, but lune- tenths of the 
persons and facts in his day, because they will not 
judge them by the canons which the Bible lays down — 
by winch I mean not only the New Testament but 
the Old, which, as English Churchmen say, and Scotch 
Presbyterians have cic now testified with sacred blood, 
IS ‘ not contrary to the New ’ 

Mr Napier has a passage about Ealeigh for which 
I am soiry, coming as it does fiom a countryman of 
J ohn Knox. ‘ Society, it Avould seem, ivas yet m a 
state in which such a man could seiiously plead, that 
the madness he feigned was justified ’ (his last Avord 
IS imfair, for Ealeigh only hopes that it is no sin) 
‘ by the examjile of DaA'id, Kuig uf I^inel ' What a 
shocking state of society when men actually believed 
their Bibles, not too httle, but too much. Eor my 
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part, I tliiuk that poor dear Ealcigli had considered 
the examiile of David a little more closely, he need 
never have feigned madness at all ; and that his error 
lay cpute in an opposite direction from looking on the 
Bible heroes, David especially, as too sure models 
At all events, let us try Ealeigh by the very sciiptural 
standard which he lumself lays down, not meiely in 
this case unwisely, hut m his ‘ History of the World’ 
more wisely than any historian whom I have ever read, 
and say, ‘ Judged as the Bible taught our Puritan fore- 
fathers to judge every man, the character is intelh- 
gible enough , tragic, but noble and triumphant . 
judged as men have been judged in history for the 
last hundred years, by hardly any canon save those 
of the private judgment, which philosophio cant, 
maudhn sentimentality, or fear of public opinion, may 
happen to have forged, the man is a phenomenon, 
only less confused, abiioimal, suspicious than his bio- 
graphers’ notions about him ’ Again I say, I have not 
solved the problem • but it will bo enough if I make 
some think it both soluble and worth solving Let us 
look round, then, and sec into what sort of a country, 
into what sort of a world, the young adventurer is going 
forth, at seventeen years of age, to seek his fortune 
Bom in 1552, his young life has sprung up and 
grown with the young life of England. The earhest 
fact, perhaps, which he can iccoUect is the Hash of joy 
on every face which proclaims that Mary Tudor is 
dead, and Elizabeth reigns at last As he grows, the 
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young man sees all the hope and adoration of the 
English people centie in that ivondrous maid, and his 
own centre in her likewise. He had been base had he 
been otherwise. She comes to the throne with such a 
prestige as never soveieign came since the days Avhen 
Isaiah sang his pa?an over yoiuig Hezekiah’s accession. 
Young, learned, witty, beautiful (as with such a father 
and mother she could not help being), with an expres- 
sion of countenance remaikablc (I speak of those early 
days) ratliei for its tenderness and intellectual depth 
than its strength, .she comes forward as the champion 
of the Ecfornied Eaith, the intei’pretress of the will and 
conscieuec of the people of England — herself persecuted 
all but to the death, and inirified by affliction, hke gold 
tiled in the fire. She gathers lound her, one by one, 
young men of promise, and trains them herself to their 
woik. And they fulfil it, and serve her, and grow 
gray-headed in her service, ivoikiug as faithfully, as 
righteously, as patriotically, as men ever worked on 
eaith. They are her ' favouiitcs ’ , because they aio 
men Avho descive lai'oui , men who count not their 
OAVii lives dear to theinsehxs for the sake of the queen 
and of that commoniveal which their hearts and leasons 
tell them is one uuth her They aie still men, though , 
and some of them have them gnidgings and envyings 
against each other she keeps the balance even between 
them, on the whole, .skilfully, gently, justly, m spite of 
weaknesses and prejudices, ivithout which she had 
been more than human. Some have their conceited 
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hopes of inanyuig her, becoming her masters Slic 
rebukes ami pardons. ‘ Out of the dust 1 took you, 
sir I go and do j'our duty, hunilily and lationally, 
hencefoith, or into the dust I trample you again'’ 
And they icconsider themselves, and oliey. But many, 
or most of them, are now men, country gentlemen, and 
younger sons She will follow her fathei’s plan, of 
keetnng down the overgrown feudal princes, wdio, 
though brought low by the wais of the Eoses, are 
still strong enough to throw eveiythmg into confusion 
by resisting at once the Crown and Commons. Proud 
nobles reply by lebellion, come down soutlnvards with 
Ignorant Popish henchmen at their backs ; will restore 
Popery, marry the Queen of Scots, make the middle 
class and the majority submit to the feudal lords and 
the miiioiity Elizabeth, with her ‘ aristocracy of 
genius,’ IS too strong for them the people’s heart is 
with her, and not with dukes. Eacli mine only blows 
up its diggers , and there aic many dry eyes at their 
ruin Her people ask her to niairy. She answers 
gently, proudly, clorpienlly ‘She is married — the 
people of England is lier husband She has vow'ed it.’ 
And yet there is a tone of sadness in that great speech 
Her woman’s heart yearns after love, after children; 
after a strong bosom on which to repose that weary 
head. More than once she is ready to give way. But 
she kiioivs that it must not be Slie lias her reward. 
‘"Whosoever gives up hu-jband or child foi my sake 
and the gospel’s, shall receive them back a liundicdfold 
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in this present life/ as Elizabeth does Her reward 
IS an adoration from high and low, which is to ns now 
inexplicable, impossible, overstrained, which was not 
so then. 

Eor the whole nation is in a mood of exaltation , 
England is fairyland ; the times are the last days — 
strange, temble, and glorions At home are Jesuits 
plotting , dark, crooked-pathed, going up and down in 
all manner of disguises, doing the devil’s work if men 
ever did it ; trying to sow discord between man and 
man, class and class , putting out books full of filthy 
calumnies, declaring the queen illegitimate, excom- 
municate, a usurper; English law null, and all state 
appointments void, by virtue of a certain ‘ Bull ’ , and 
calling on the subjects to rebellion and assassination, 
even on the bedchamber-woman to do to her ‘as 
Judith did to Holofernes.’ She answers by calm con- 
tempt Now and then Burleigh and Walsingham 
catch some of the rogues, and they meet their deserts , 
but she for the most pait lets them have their way 
God IS on her side, and she will not fear what man 
can do to her. 

Abroad, the sky is dark and wild, and yet full of 
fantastic splendour Spam stands strong and awful, a 
rising world-tyranny, ivith its dark-souled Cortezes and 
PizaiTos, Alvas, Don Johns, and Pannas, men whose 
path IS like the lava stream ; who go forth slaying and 
to slay, in the name of their gods, like those old .Assyrian 
conquerors on the walls of Nineveh, with tutelary genii 
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flying above then heads, mingled nith the eagles who 
tiail the entiails of the slam By eoiniuest, inter- 
nianiage, or intiigue, she has made all llte southein 
nations her vassals or her tools ; close to our own 
shores, the Netheilands are stingghng vainly foi their 
liberties , abioad, the 'Wcstein Islands, and the whole 
trade of Africa and India, will in a few yeais be heis 
And already the Pope, whose ‘most Catholic’ and 
faithful servant she is, has repaid her services in the 
cause of darkness by the gift of the whole New lYoild — 
a gift which she has claimed by ciuelties and massacres 
unexampled since the dajs of Timonr and Zinghis 
Khan Thcie she spreads and spicads, as Brake found 
hei picture in the Government House at St Domingo, 
the hoiso leaping tlnough the globe, and underneatli, 
JVofi suficit orhis Who shall withstiind her, armed as 
she is with the three-edged sword of Antichrist — 
superstition, strength, and gold ? 

English meichanlinen, longing for some share in 
the nehes of the Hew AVoild, go out to trade in 
Guinea, in the Azores, in New Spain and arc 
answered by shot and steel. ‘ Both policy and re- 
hgion,’ as Fray Simon says, fifty years afterwards, 
‘ forbid Christians to trade with heictics ' ’ ‘ Jjuthcran 

devils, and enemies of God,’ are the answer they get 
111 words . Ill deeds, whcnevci they have a superior 
force they may be alloived to land, and to water then 
ships, even to trade, under cxoibitant lestiictioiis but 
generally this is merely a trap for them Forces are 
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Immed up, and the Englisli arc attacked treacher- 
ously, in spite of solemn compacts; for ‘No faith need 
bo kept uitli heretics.’ .iVnd woe to them if any be 
taken prisoners, even wrecked. The galleys, and the 
rack, and the stake are their certain doom, for the 
Inrpnsition claims the bodies and souls of heretics all 
over the woild, and thinks it sin to lose its own A 
few years of such wrong raise questions in the sturdy 
English heart "Wliat right have these Spaniards to 
the Now Worlds The Pope’s gift? Wliy, he gave 
it by the same authority by winch he claims the whole 
world The foiinula used when an Indian village is 
sacked is, that God gave the whole world to St. Peter, 
and that he has given it to his successors, and they the 
Indies to the King of Spain To acknowledge that lie 
would be to acknowledge the very power by which the 
Pope claims a light to depose Queen Elizabeth, and 
give her doiiiinions to wliomsoever he will A fico for 
bulls ' 

Ey possession, then ? That may hold for Mexico, 
Peru, New Grenada, Paraguay, which have been colo- 
nised , though they were gained by means which make 
eveiy one concerned in conquering them worthy of the 
gallows , and the right is only that of the thief to the 
pill so, uhosc owner he has murdered. But as for the 
rest — Why the Spaniard has not colonised, even ex- 
plored, onc-fifth of the New World, not even one-fifth 
of the coast Is the existence of a few petty faetories, 
often huudicds of miles apart, at a few river -mouths 
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to give tliem a claim to the whole iiitcimetliate coast, 
much IcS'j to the ^ .ist uiikiioAvii tiaets inside ? We 
^\ill tiy that If they appeal to the swoid, so be it 
The men are tieacheious lobbers , we Mill indemnify 
ourselves for oiii losses, and God defend the light. 

So aigued the English, and so siiruiig up that 
strange ivar of reprisals, iii rvliich, for eighteen years, 
it M’as held that there was no peace between England 
and Spain beyond the line, i.i . be} end the parallel of 
longitude where the Pope’.s gift of the u'csteiii ivorld 
was said to begin , and, as the tpiaiTcl thickened and 
neared, extended to the Azoies, C’aiiaiics, and coasts of 
Africa, M'here English and Spaniards Hew at each other 
as soon as seen, mutually and by common consent, as 
natural enemies, each iiuokiiig God in the battle uith 
Antichrist 

Into such a M'orld as this goes forth young lialeigh, 
his heart full of chivalrous 'worship for England’s tute- 
lary genius, Ins biaiii aflame ivith the true miracles of 
the iiew-found Ilesperidcs, full of vague hopes, vast 
imaginations, and consciousness of enoiiiious power. 
And yet he is no u-ayward dicamer, unfit for this 
work -day world. Witli a vem of song ‘most lofty, 
insolent, and passionate,’ indeed unable to sec aught 
•without a poetic glow over the whole, ho is oniinontly 
practical, contented to begin at the beginning tliat lie 
may end at the end, one who could ‘toil Iciiibly,’ 
‘who alu'ays laboured at the matter in hand as if he 
were born only for that’ Accordingly, he sets to 
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work faithfully and stoutly, to learn his trade of sol- 
diering, and learns it in silence and ohscuiity. He 
shares (it seems) m the letreat at Moncontour, and is 
by at the death of Condd, and toils on for five years, 
marching and skirmishing, smoking the enemy out of 
inouutain-eavcs in Languedoc, and all the wild work 
of Avar During the San Bartholomew massacre we 
hear nothing of him, perhaps he took refuge with 
Sidney and others in Walsmgham’s house. Ho 
records of these ycais remain, save a few scattered 
reminiscences in his works, which mark the shrewd, 
observant eye of the futiu’e statesman. 

When he returned we know not. We trace him, 
in 1 5 7 6, by some verses prefixed to Gascoigne’s satire, 
the ‘ Steele Glass,’ solid, stately, epigrammatic, ‘ by 
Walter Eaivley of the Middle Temple ’ The style is 
his; spelling of names matters nought in days in 
Avhich a man ivoiild spell his own name three different 
ways in one document 

Gascoigne, like Baleigh, knew Lord Grey of Wilton, 
and most men about town too , and had been a soldier 
abroad, like Ealeigh, probably Avith him It seems to 
have been the fashion for young idlers to lodge among 
the Templars ; indeed, toward the end of the century, 
they had to be cleared out, as crowding the Avigs and 
gowns too much, and perhaps proving noisy neigh- 
bours, as Ealeigh may have done To this penod may 
be refeixed, probably, liis Justice done on Mr. Charles 
Chester (Ben Jonson’s Carlo Biiffone), ‘a perpetual 
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talker, and made a noise like a drum in a room , so 
one time, at a tavern, Haleigh lieals liim and seals uji 
his mouth, his upper and nether heard, uith haul wax’ 
For there is a great laugh m Ealeigh’s lieait, a genial 
eontempt of asses , and one that w ill make him ene- 
mies hereaftei perhaps shorten his days 

One hears of him next, but only by report, in the 
Netherlands under Noiris, where the nucleus of the 
English hue (especially of its inusipietry) w as training 
For Don John of Austiia intends not only to crush the 
liberties and creeds of the Flciiiiiigs, hut afterwards to 
marry the Queen of Scots, and conrpier England • and 
Elizabeth, unwillingly and slowly,lor she cannot stomach 
lebels, has sent men and money to the States to stop 
Don John in time, which the valiant English and 
Scotch do on Lammas day, 1578, and that m a fashion 
till then unseen in ivar Foi coming up late and jiant- 
ing, and ‘being more sensible of a little heat of the 
sun than of any cold feai of death,’ they tlnow off 
their ainiour and clothes, and, in their shuts (not over- 
clean, one fears), give Don John’s rashness such a re- 
buff, that tw'O months more see that wild meteor, with 
lost hopes and tarnished fame, lie down and vanish 
below the stormy horizon In these days, piobably, 
it is that he knew Colonel Bingham, a soldier of for- 
tune, of a 'faucy high and wild, too desultory and 
over-voluble,’ who had, among his huiidied and one 
schemes, one for the plantation of Aiiioiica as jioor 
Sir Thomas Stukely (whom Ealeigh must have known 
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well), uncle of the traitor Lems, had for the peopling 
of Tdorida 

Ealoigh returns. Ten years has he been learning 
his solcliei’s tiade in silence He will take a lesson iii 
seamanship next The court may come in time for 
by now the poor squire’s younger son must have dis- 
covered — perhaps even too fully — that he is not as 
other men are, that he can speak, and watch, and 
dale, and enduie, as none around liim can do. How- 
ever, there are ‘ good adventiues toward,’ as the ‘ Morto 
d’ Arthur ’ would say ; and he will off with his half- 
brother Humphrey Gilbert to carry out his patent for 
planting Meta Lieognita — ‘The Unkiioivn Goal,’ as 
Queen Elizabeth has named it — ^which will prove to 
be too tiuly and fatally unknown. In a latitude south 
of England, and with an Italian summer, who can 
guess that the winter will oiitfreeze Eiissia itself? 
The merchant- seaman, like the statesman, had yet 
many a thing to learn. Instead of smiluig at our 
forefathers’ ignorance, let us honour the men who 
bought knowledge for us their children at the price of 
lives nobler than our own 

So Ealeigh goes on his voyage with Humphrey 
Gilbert, to cairy out tlic iiatcnt for discovering and 
planting in Meta Incognita, but the voyage prospers 
not A ‘ smart brush with the Spaniards ’ sends them 
home again, mth the loss of Morgan, their best captain, 
and ‘a tall sliip’, and Meta Incognita is forgotten foi 
a while , but not the Spaniards Who are these who 
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forbid all Englisli, l)y Mitiic of the Pope’s bull, to cioss 
the Atlantic I* Tliat must be settled beicafter ; and 
Ihileigb, eici busy, is olf to lielaiid to coniinand a 
company in that ‘ coiiinioii weal, or rather coiiiiiion woe,’ 
as he calls it in a letter to Leicester. Two years and 
more pass here , and all the records of him which remain 
are of a man valiant, daimg, and yet piiideiit beyond 
Ills fellows He hates his work, and is not on too good 
terms with stern and sour, but brave and faithful Lord 
Grey ; but Lord Grey is Leicester’s fiiend, and Palcigh 
W’orks patiently under him, like a .sensible man, just 
because he is Leicester’s friend. Some modern geiitle- 
inan of note — I forget who, and do not care to recollect 
— says that lialeigh’s ‘ prudence never bore any pro- 
portion to his genius’ Tlic uc-vt biogiapher wo open 
accuses him of being too calculating, cunning, time- 
seiviug, and so forth Pciliaps both are true The 
man’s was a character very likely to hill alternately 
into cither sin — doubtless did .so a hundred times 
Perhaps both aic false, ’flic man’s chaiacter ivas, on 
occasion, certain to rise above both faults AVo have 
evidence that he did so his whole life long 

He is tired of Ireland at last . nothing goes right 
theic — AATieii has it ^ Hothiug is to be done there. 
That wdiicli is crooked cannot be made stiaight, and 
that ivliich Is wanting cannot be minibered. He comes 
to London and to couit. Put how' ^ Py sja'cading 
his cloak over a muddy place for Queen Elizabeth to 
step on? It IS very likely to be a tine .stoiy, but 
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biographers have slurred over a few faets in their 
hurry to carry out tlieir theory of ‘ favourites,’ and to 
prove that Elizabeth took up Ealeigh on the same 
grounds that a boarding-school miss might have done. 
Not that I deny the cloak story to be a very pretty 
story; perhaps it justifies, taken alone, Elizabeth’s 
fondness for him. There may have been self-interest 
in it ; we are bound, as ‘ men of the world,’ to impute 
the dirtiest motive that we can find ; but how many 
self-interested men do we know who would have had 
quickness and daring to do such a thing ? Men who 
are thinking about themselves are not geiieially either 
so quick-witted, or so inchned to throw away a good 
cloak, when by much scrapmg and saving they have 
got one I never met a cunning, selfish, ambitious 
man who would have done such a thing The reader 
may ; but even if he has, we must ask him, for Queen 
Elizabeth’s sake, to consider that this young Quixote is 
the close relation of three of the finest public men then 
living, Champernoun, Gilbert, and Carew. That he is 
a friend of Suliiey, a pet of Leicester ; that he has left 
behind him at Oxford, and brought with him from 
Ireland, the reputation of bemg a rara avis, a new 
star in the firmament , that he had been a soldier in her 
Majesty’s service (and m one in which she has a peculiar 
private interest) for twelve j'cai-s , that he has held her 
commission as one of the tiiumvirate for governing 
Munster, and has been the commander of the garrison 
at Cork , and that it is possible that she may have 
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heaid sometliiug of lain Lcfore lie thieiv las cloak 
under her feet, especially as there has been some con- 
troversy (which we have in vain tried to fathom) 
between lam and Loid Grey about that terrible Sniei- 
wick slaughter , of the icsults of which we know little, 
but that Ealeigh, being called ui guestiou about it in 
London, made such good play with las tongue, that las 
reputation as an orator and a man of talent was fixed 
once and for ever. 

Within the twelve months he is sent on some 
secret diplomatic mission about the Anjou mamage , 
he IS 111 fact now installed in his place as ‘ a favouiite.’ 
And why not ? If a man is found to be wise and 
witty, ready and useful, able to do whatsoever he is 
put to, why IS a soveioign, who has eyes to see the 
man’s worth and courage to use it, to be accused of I 
know not what, because the said man happens to be 
good-looking ? 

Now conies the turning-point of Ealeigh’s life 
What does he intend to be ? Soldier, statesman, 
scholar, oi sea-adventurer ? He takes the most natural, 
yet not the wisest course. He wiU try and be all 
four at once. He has intellect for it, by worldly 
wisdom he may have money for it also. Even now he 
has contrived (no one can tell whence) to bmld a 
good bark of two hundred tons, and send her out 
with Humphrey Gilbeit on his second and f.ital voyage 
Luckily for llalcigh .she deserts and comes home, while 
not yet out of the Cliaimel, or she suiely had gone the 
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way of the rest of Gilbert’s squachon Ealeigli, of 
course, loses money by the failure, as well as the 
hopes which he had grounded on his brother’s Transat- 
lantic viceroyalty Aud a hitter pang it must have 
been to him to find himself bereft of that pure and 
heroic counsellor just at his entering luto life. But 
with the same elasticity which sent him to the giave, 
he is busy witlim six months m a fresh expedition. 
If Mela hieo(j)nta bo not worth planting, there must 
be, so llaleigh thinks, a vast extent of coast between 
it and rioiida, which is more genial in clunate, per- 
haps 11101 e rich iii produce , and he sends Philip Aniadas 
and Arthur Barlow to look for the same, and not iii 
vain. 

On those Virginian discoveries 1 shall say but little 
Those who wish to enjoy them should read them in 
all their naive freslmess in the originals , and they 
wdl subscribe to S T Coleridge’s dictum, that no one 
nowadays can write travels as well as the old 
Avoi tines Avho figure in Hakluyt and Piirchas 

But to return to the question — What does this 
man intend to he ? A discoverer aud colonist , a 
vindicator of some part at least of Ameiica from 
Spanish claims ? Perhaps not altogether else he 
would have gone himself to Yiiginia, at least the 
second voyage, instead of sending others But here, 
it ’seems, is the fatal, and jet pardonable mistake,, 
which haunts the man thi'onghoiit. He lues to be 
too iiianj’' men at once. Fatal because, though he 
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leaves liis trace ou luoie things tliau one luau is wont 
to do, lie, strictly speaking, coiiqueis uotlung, brings 
nothing to a consiiiiiination A^rgima, Guiana, the 
‘ History of tlio AVorld,’ his own caiecr as a statesman 
— as dictator (for he might have been dictator had he 
chosen) — all are left unfinished. And yet most par- 
donable , for if a man feels that he can do many dif- 
feient things, how liaid to teach himself that he must 
not do them all > IIow hard to say to himself, ' I 
must cut off the right hand, and pluck out the light 
eye. I must be less than myself, in order really to be 
anything I must concentrate my powers on one 
subject, and that verhaps by no means the most seem- 
m^y noble or useful, still less the most pleasant, and 
fo^o so many bi.iniJiea of actiidty in^Avlnch I might 
b^o diatinguished, so useful ’ Tins \s a hard lesson 
took just sixty- SIX years leanniig it; and had 
to ctoy the result of his experience to the other side 
of the dark iivei, for thfere uas no l^mc left to use it 
this side Home readere may'^jiavc learnt the 
'ffl^on alreaih' If so, happy and 'Mossed are they. 
But let them not therefore exalt themselves above 


AValter Baleigli , for that lesson is, of course, soonest 
learnt hy the man uho can excel in few things, later 
hy him who can excel in many, and latest of all by 
him who, like Kalcigli, can excel in all 

Few details remain conccriiiiig the cailier court 
days of Ealeigli. He rises rapidly, as we have seen 
He has an estate given him in Ireland, near his friend 

I 
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Spenser, where he tries to do well and wisely, colonis- 
ing, tilling, and planting it • but like his Virginia 
expeditions, piinoipally at second hand For he has 
swallowed (there is no denjdng it) the painted bait. 
He will discover, he will colonise, he will do all manner 
of beautiful things, at second hand- but he himself 
will be a courtier It is very tempting Who would 
not, at the age of thirty, have wished to have heen 
one of that chosen band of geniuses and heroes whom 
Elizabeth had gathered round her ? Wlio would not, at 
the age of thirty, have given his pound of flesh to be 
captain of her guard, and to go with her whithersoever 
slie wont It is not merely the intense gratification 
to carnal vanity — which if any man denies or scoffs 
at, always mark him down as especially guilty — 
which IS to be considered , but the real, actual honour, 
111 the mind of one who looked on Elizabeth as the 
most precious and glorious being which the earth had 
seen for centuries To be appreciated by her , to be 
loved by her , to serve her ; to guard her , what could 
man desire more on earth i 

Eesidc, he becomes a member of Parliament now , 
Lord Warden of the Stannaries , business which of 
couise keeps him m England, business which he per- 
forms, as he does all things, wisely and well. Such a 
generation as tins ought really to respect Pialeigh a 
little more, if it be only for his excellence in their own 
especial sphere — that of business. Paleigh is a thorough 
man of business. He can ‘ toil terribly,’ and what is 
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more, toil to llie purpose. In all the eveij'ilay affairs 
of life, ho rcinaiiis without a blot , a cliliyoiit, methodi- 
cal, prudent man, who, though he pla)'s for great 
stakes, ventures and loses his ivhole fortune again and 
again, yet never seems to omit the ' doing the duty 
which lies nearest him ’ , never gets into mean money 
scrapes , never neglects tenants or duty , never gives 
way for one instant to ‘ the eccentiicities of genius ’ 

If he had done so, he sure that we should have 
heard of it Tor no man can hecoinc what he has 
become without making many an enemy , and he has 
his enemies alieady. On uluch statement naturally 
occuis the question — why? An impoitant question 
»too; becausie seicial of hi^ '.•iici biogiajihors seem to 
ihavo running lu tlieir nimd-' some such train of 
thought as tliis — ilaleigh must hai'e lieen a bad fellow, 
^or he would not have had so many enemies ; and be- 
cmse he was a had fellow, there is au tt p lori reason 
l^at chaiges against him aic true. Wicther this be 
arguing in a circle or not, it is worth searching out 
l^e b^iiiiiiu!. of this enmity, and the rcinited causes 
of it In after 3 ears it Mill be because he i-> ' damnable 
pioud,’ because he liated Essex, and so forth of 
which in their places But what is the earliest count 
against him ? blauiitoii, who hated llaleigh, and was 
moreover a rogue, has no reason to give, but that ‘ the 
Queen took him foi a kind of oiacle, which much 
nettled them all , jma, those he relied on began to take 
this his sudden favour for an alarm; to be sensible 
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of their own sujiplantation, and to project liis ; which 
shortly made him to sing, “ Fortune my foe ” ’ 

Now, be this trae or not, and we do not put much 
faith in it, it gives no reason for the early dislike of 
Ealeigh, save the somewhat unsatisfactory one which 
Cain •would have given for his dislike of Abel More- 
over, there exists a letter of Essex’s, -written as 
thoroughly in the Cain spint as any we ever read , 
and we wonder that, after leading that letter, men can 
find courage to repeat the old sentimentalism about 
the ' noble and unfortunate ’ Earl. His hatred of 
Ealeigh — which, as we shaU see hereafter, Ealeigh not 
only bears patiently, but requites with good deeds as 
long as lie can — sprmgs, by his own confession, simply 
from envy and disappointed vanity The spoilt boy 
insults Queen Elizabeth about her lilang for the ' knave 
Ealeigh ’ She, ‘ taking hold of one ■u'ord disdain,’ teUs 
Essex that 'there was no such cause why I should 
thus disdain him.’ On which, says Essex, ‘ as near as 
I could I did describe unto her what he had been, and 
what he was, and then I did let her see, whether I 
had come to disdain his competition of love, or whether 
I could have comfort to give myself over to the service 
of a mistress that was m awe of such a man. I spake 
for grief and oholer as much against him as I could . 
and I think he standing at the door might very well 
hear the ivorst that I spoke of him. In the end, I saw 
she was resolved to defend him, and to cross me,’ 
Whereupon foUows a ‘scene,’ the naughty boy raging 
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and stamping, till he insults the Queen, and calls 
Raleigh ‘ a wretch ’ , whereon poor Elizabeth, who 
loved the coxcomb for liis father’s sake, ‘turned her 
away to my Lady Warwick,’ and Essex goes grumbling 
foith 

Raleigh’s next few yearn aie brdliant and busy ones , 
and gladly, did space pemnt, would I give details of 
those bnlhant adveutiu-es which make this part of his 
life that of a true kiiight-eiiaiit. But they are mere 
episodes iii the history, and wo must pass them 
quickly by, only saying that they coiioboratc in all 
things our original notion of the man — ;]usl, humane, 
wise, gieatly daring and tuduruig greatly , and filled 
with the one fixed idea, which has giown with his 
growth and strengthened with his strength, the de- 
struction of the Spanish power, and colonisation of 
America by English. His brother Humiihrey makes a 
second attempt to colomse Hewfoundlaud, and penshes 
as lieioically as he had lived. Ealeigh, uiidauiitcd by 
his own loss in the adventure and his brother’s failure, 
sends out a llect of his own to discover to the south- 
ward, and finds Vu’gima. One might spend pages on 
this beautiful ejiLsode, on the simple desciiptions of 
the fair new land which the sea-kings bring home ; 
on the profound (for those times at least) knowledge 
which prompted Raleigh to make the attempt in that 
IJarticular direction which had as yet escaped the 
notice of the Spaniaids, on the quiet patience with 
which, undaunted by the ill-success of the fiist colonists. 
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he sends out fleet after fleet, to keep the hold which 
he had once gained ; tdl, unable any longer to support 
the huge expense, he makes over his patent for dis- 
covery to a company of merchants, who fare for many 
years as ill as Ealeigh himself did • but one thing one 
has a right to say, that to this one man, under the 
providence of Almighty God, do the whole of the 
United States of America owe their existence The 
work was double. The colony, however small, had to 
be kept m possession at all hazards ; and he did it 
But that was not enough. Spam must be prevented 
from extending her operations noithward fiom Florida , 
she must be crippled along the whole east coast of 
America. And Ealeigh did that too We find Inn 
for years to come a part-adventurer in almost every 
attack on the Spaniards • we find hmi preaching war 
against them on these very grounds, and setting others 
to preach it also. Good old Hanot (Ealeigh’s mathe- 
matical tutor, whom he sent to Viigmia) re-echoes his 
pupil’s trumpet-blast Hooker, m Ins epistle dedicatory 
of his lush History, strikes the same note, and a 
right noble one it is ‘ These Spaniards are trying to 
build up a world- tyranny by rapine and cruelty You, 
sir, call on us to deliver the earth from them, by doing 
justly and loving mercy , and we will obey you ' ’ is 
the answer which Ealeigh receives, as far as I can find, 
from eveiy uobler-iiatured Englishman 

It was an immense conception a glorious one • it 
stood out so clear, there was no mistake about its 
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being tlie absolutely right, wise, patiiotic thing; anil 
so feasible, too, if Ealeigh could but find ‘ si.o ccnln 
homines gui savawnt moui ir.’ But that was just what 
he could not find He could diaw louiid hiiii, and did, 
by the spiiitual magnetism of his genius, many a noble 
soul ; but he could not organise them, as ho seems to 
have tried to do, into a coherent body The English 
spiiit of nideiiendent action, never stronger than in 
that age, and most wisely eucouraged, for other leasons, 
by good Queen Bess, was too strong foi hiin His 
pupils will ‘fight on their ouii hook’ like so many 
Yankee rangeis ipiairel with each othei grumble at 
him For the truth lo. he demands of them too high a 
afltodard of thought and puipose. Bte is often a whole 
abovd them m the hugeness of Ins imagination, 
ra|^',nobleness of his motive , and Don Quixote can 
find no bettef squire than Saucho I’auza. Eveu 

Sll^ ^ 

glorious Sir Kichard Grenvilc makes a iiiistakc burns 
an Indian village because they steal a silvei cup , 
throws back the colonisation of Virginia ten yeais nith 
his over-strict notions of discipline and letubutnc 
justice; and Ealeigh lequites hiin for his offence by 
embalming him, his valour and his death, not in 
mimortal verse, but in immoital prose. The ‘ True 
Eelation of the Eight at the Azores’ gives the key- 
note of Ealeigh’s heart If readers will not take that 
as the text on which his whole lite is a commentaiy 
they may know a great deal about him, but him they 
will never know. 
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The game hecomes fiercer and fiercer. Blow and 
counterblow between the Spanish king, for the whole 
"West-Indian commerce was a government job, and the 
merchant nobles of England At last the Great 
Armada comes, and the Great Armada goes again 
Venit, ^uht,fuffit, as the medals said of it. And to 
Walter Raleigh’s counsel, by the testimony of all con- 
temporaries, the mighty victory is to be principally 
attributed Where all men did heroically, it were 
invidious to bestow on him alone a crown, ob pctinam 
scrmiam But henceforth, Elizabeth knows well that 
she has not been mistaken in her choice , and llaleigli 
IS better loved than ever, heaped with fiesh wealth 
and honours And who deserves them better * 

The iiiiiiiense value of his services in the defence of 
England should excuse him from the complaint which 
one has been often inclined to bring against him, — 
Why, instead of sending othci’S Westward Ho, did he 
not go himself ? Surely he could have reconciled the 
jarring lustruinents with which he was woikmg. He 
could have organised such a body of men as perhaps 
never went out before or since on the same errand. 
He could have done all that Cortez did, and more , and 
done it more justly and mercifully 

True And here seems (as far as little folk dare 
judge great folk) to have been Raleigh’s mistake. He 
13 too wide for real success He has too many plans , 
he IS fond of too many pursuits The man who suc- 
ceeds IS generally the narrow man , the man of one 
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idea, who Avorks at nothing hut tliat , secs cvciything 
only through the light of that; sacrifices everything to 
that • the fanatic, in short By fanatics, Avhcther luih- 
tary, coinmeicial, or lehgious, and not by ‘hberal- 
nimded men’ at all, has the world’s w'ork been done 
in all ages Amid the modem cants, one of the most 
mistaken is the cant about the ‘ mission of genius,’ the 
‘ mission of the poet ’ Poets, we hear in some quar- 
ters, ai-c the anointed kings of mankmd — at least, so 
the little poets sing, each to his little fiddle Thcie is 
no gieater mistake It is the piaUieal, prosaical fana- 
tic who docs the work , and tho poet, if ho tries to do 
it, IS ceitain to put down his-siiado every five minutes, 
to look at the prospect, and pak llowers, and moralise 
,011 dead asses, till ho cuds .1 j!\6ron mahjri lui-mCme, 
^(idling melodiously while Borne is burning. And 
.perhaps this is the seci-ct of Baleigh’s failuie. He is 
fanatic, no doubt, a true kuight-eriant but he is too 
much of a poet w'ithal The sense of beauty enthials 
him at every step. Cflonana’s fairy couil, Avitli its 
chivalries and its euphuisms, its masques and its tour- 
neys, and he the most charming personage in it, are 
too charmmg for him — as they Avould have been for 
us, reader . and he cannot give them up and go about 
the one woik. He justifies his double-mindedness to 
lumself, no doubt, as he does to the world, by working 
Avisely, indefatigably, and brai'^ely • but still ho has put 
his tiust in prmces, and in the children of men. His 
sin, as far as we can see, is not against man, but 
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against God; one winch we do not nowadays call 
a sm, but a weakness Be it so God punished him 
for it, swiftly and sharply , winch I hold to be a sure 
sign that God also forgave him for it 

So he stays at home, spends, sooner or later, 
£40,000 on Virginia, writes chai’ming court-poetry 
with Oxford, Buckhurst, and Paget, brings over 
Spenser from Ireland and introduces Colni Clout to 
Gloriana, who loies — as who would not have loved? 
— that most beautiful of faces and of souls , helps poor 
puntan Udall out of Ins scrape as far as he can , begs 
for Captain Spimg, begs for many more, whose names 
are only known by being connected with some good 
deed of his ‘When, Sm Walter,’ asks Queen Bess, 
‘ will you cease to be a beggar ? ’ ‘ When your Majesty 
ceases to be a benefactor’ Perhaps it is m these days 
that he set up his ‘ office of address ’ — some sort of 
agency foi discovering and relievmg the wants of 
worthy men. So all seems to go well If he has lost 
ill Vngnna, he has gained by Spanish prizes ; Ins wine- 
patent is biingnig him in a large revenue, and the 
heavens simlc on him. Thou sayest, ‘ 1 am rich and 
irici eased in goods, and have need of nothing, and 
knowest not that thou art jxior and miserable and 
blind and naked ’ Thou shalt learn it, then, and pay 
dearly for thy lesson. 

For, 111 the meanwhile, Pialeigh falls into a very 
gieat sin, for which, as msual with his elect, God in- 
llicts swift and instant punisliment ; on which, as 
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usual, biogiapliers talk much unwisdom lie seduces 
Miss Throgmorton, one of the maids of honour Eliza- 
beth IS very wioth ; and had she not good leason to 
be wroth ? Is it eitliei fair or reasonable to talk of 
her ' demanding a monopoly of lo\ e,’ and ‘ being in- 
censed at the temeiity of her foAourite, in piesuimng 
to fall in love and many without her consent '> ’ Away 
with such cant The plain facts aic • that a man 
neaily forty years old abuses his wonderful gifts of 
body and mind, to luiu a giil neaily twenty years 
younger than himself. AVhat wonder if a virtuous 
woman — and Queen Elizabeth was viituous — thought 
it a base deed, and punished it accordingly ? There 
IS no more to be discovered in the mattci, save by the 
vulturiiie nose which smells cariiou in cveiy rose-bed 
Kaleigh has a great attemiit on the Plate-fleets in 
hand, he hurries off from Chatham, and wiites to 
young Cecil on the 10th of March, ‘I mean not to 
come away, as some say I will, for fear of a marriage, 
and I know not what . Eor I piotest befoie God, 
there is none on the face of the earth that I would be 
fastened unto.’ 

This famous passage is one of those over which the 
virtuosity of modern times, rejoicing in evil, has hung 
so fondly, as giving melancholy proof of the ‘ duphcity 
of Ealeigh’s chaiactcr ', as if a man who once in his 
life had told an untruth uas proved by that fact to be 
a rogue from biith to death while otheis have kindly 
given him the benefit of a doubt whether the letter 
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were not wiitten after a private mariiage, and there- 
fore Ealcigh, being ‘joined unto’ some one already, 
bad a light to say that he did not wish to be joined 
to any one. But I do not concur in this doubt. Four 
months after, Sir Edward Stafford writes to Anthony 
Bacon, ‘ If you have anything to do with Sir W E , 
or any love to make to Mistress Throgmorton, at the 
Tower to-morrow you may speak with them’ This 
implies that no marriage had yet taken place And 
surely, if there had been a private maiTiage, two people 
who were about to be sent to the Tower for their folly 
would have made the mamage public at once, as the 
only possible self-justiiication. But it is a pity, in m 
opinion, that biographeis, before pronouncmg upon t 
supposed lie of Ealeigh’s, had not ^en the trouble 
find out what the words mean In th^ virtuous ha^tej 
to prove him a liar, they have overlooked the /act thafe^ 
the words, as they stand, are uninteUigi^l^y^and thV 
argument self-contradictory. He wants to prove, we 
suppose, that he does not go tc sea for fear of .bemge 
forced to marry Miss Throgmorton. It is, at least, an 
unexpected method of so doing in a shrewd man like 
Ealeigh, to say that he wishes to marry no one at all. 

‘ Don’t think that I run away for fear of a mamage, 
for I do not wish to marry any one on the face of the 
earth,’ is a speech which may prove Ealeigh to have 
been a fool, and we must undeistand it before we can 
say that it piovcs him a rogue. If we had received 
such a letter from a friend, we should have said at 
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once, ‘ Why the man, in lus hurry and confusion, has 
omitted the ivord , ho must have meant to ivi ite, not 
"Thcie IS none on the face of the caith that I would 
he fastened to,” hut “There is none on the face of 
the eaith that I would ratlitr he fastened to,” ’ which 
would at once make sense and suit fact Por 
Ealeigh not only mariied iliss Throgmorton forth- 
with, but made lier the host of husbands My con- 
jectural emendation may go for what it is worth but 
that the passage, as it stands in Muidin’s State Paiiers 
(the MSS. I have not seen) is either misquoted, or mis- 
written by llaleigh himself, I cannot doubt He was 
loL one to think nonsense, even if he scribbled it 
A.The Spanish isul turns out well. Ealcigh over- 
l&lB Ebzaheth's letters of recall till he finds out that 
King of Spam has stopped the Plate-fleet for fear 
his coming , and then returns, sending on Sir John 
lun’ougli to tliu Azores, ivlieie he takes the ‘Great 
^'arack,’ the laigost piize (1600 tons) whicli had ever 
een biought into England The details of that gallant 
fight stand in the pages of Hakluyt, It raised Ealcigh 
once moie to wealth, though not to favour Shortly 
after he returns from the sea, he finds himself, wheie 
he deserves to bo, in tbe Tower, where he does more 
than one thing which brought him no 'inlii How 
far we are justified iii calling lus quaiu ! wili' .Sir 
George Caiew, his kecpci, fo’’ not lettiiig nim ‘ daSguNe 
himself, and got into a pan <il oai-. to i i '■ In- miud 
but with a sight of the Qm-cn, oi his iieait would 
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break,’ hypocrisy, is a very different matter Honest 
Aitluir Goiges, a staunch friend of Ealeigh’s, tells the 
story laughingly and loiungly, as if he thought Ealeigh 
sincere, hut somewhat mad and yet honest Gorges 
has a good right to say a Litter thing , for after having 
been ‘ready to break with laughing at seeing them 
two brawl and scramble like madmen, and Sir George’s 
new periwig torn off his crown,’ he sees ‘the iron 
walking’ and daggers out, and playing the part of 
Iniii who takcth a dog by the ears, ‘ purchased such a 
rap on the knuckles, that I wished both their pates 
broken, and so with much ado they staid their brawl 
to see my bloody fingers,’ and then set to work to 
abuse the hapless peacemaker After which things 
Ealeigh wiites a letter to Cecil, which is still more 
offensive in the eyes of vu-tuous biographers — how 
‘his heart was never broken till tins day, when he 
hears the Queen goes so far off, whom he followed 
with love and tlcsirc on so many journeys, and am 
now left behind in a dark prison all alone’ ‘I 
that was wont to behold her riding like Alexander, 
hunting like Diana, walking liK'e Venus, the gentle 
w’liid bloiving her fan hah about her pure cheeks,’ and 
so forth, 111 a style in which the Milturme nose must 
needs scent carrion, just becau'-o the roses are more 
fragrant iliaii they should be la a w^orld where all 
ought to lie either vultures oi caiiiou for their dinners 
As for his despair, had he not good reason to be in 
despair ^ By bis own sin he has hurled himself down 
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the hill which he has so painfully chiiiheil Ho is in 
the Tower — siiiely no pleasant or hopeful place for 
any man Ehzaheth is cx:ceedni<;ly wioth with him , 
and what is worse, he deseives nhat he has got His 
whole foitune is ventured in an expedition ovei i\hich 
he has no control, which has heen unsuccessful in its 
first object, and which maybe altogether unsuccessful 
111 that which it has undci taken as a and so 

leave him penniless Thcic want not, too, those who 
will tramjilc on the fallen. The di'piily has been 
ciuclly distiainii g on his lush tenants foi a ‘ supposed 
debt of his to I ho Queen of £400 foi lent,’ which was 
lajieed hut fifty inaik^ and which W'as p'l’d, and has 
c^ied olf 500 mil'ch kine fioia the poor settlei ^ wliom ' 
ho has jilanted thtjre, and funihly thrust him out of 
posocssion of a ciiitle. Hoioovet, tin. whole Irsfi 
estates are likely to come to r’'in I'li nothing pvesiuh 
lut ra-jcahty among the Eiigh'h ‘■oldims mpo'ajuce 
&moiig the governors] a>il Tehellion among lo 
Three thousand RuilJes are up in arnw ‘pWpliecy 
of this rebellion’ tci' d„iy 3 eg-' was ! > vl at, and 
now lias conic tiiie, and altogetbrn, Wil r Ealeigh 
and all belonging to liiiu is in ' i\il i.a-' is lie u\er 
was on eaitli Howendm, ■ i.Jlow, il he bchowls 
himself lustily, and n <t ^ \ nely, to Cc'il, and 

eveiy one else whowi,'’ lo 1cm 

As for his line spew* ■■lu i li/aiicth wliy forget 
the standiiig-pmnt fii I'h ■'Uoh spuch's w’ere 
made? Over and ahoi > m. lu ruin it was fand 
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ought to have been) an utterly horrible and unbearable 
thing to Ealeigh, or any man, to have fallen into 
disgrace with Elizabeth by his own fault. He feels 
(and iierhaps rightly) that lie is as it were excoui- 
iniinicated from England, and the missioi^ and the glory 
of England. Instead of being, as he was tdl now, 
one of a body- of brave men working tjogether in one 
groat common cause, he has cut himseflf off from the 
congregation by liis own selfish lust, and there he 
IS left alone with his shame We mi/st try to realise 
to ourselves the way in which such men as Ealeigh 
looked not only at Elizabeth, but At all the world. 
There was, in plain palpable fact, something about the 
Queen, her history, her policy, the pimes, the glorious 
part which England, and she as the incarnation of the 
then English spirit, weie playing- upon earth, win ''h 
raised imaginative and heroical soiyis into a permanent 
exaltation — .i ' fairyland,’ as they/ called it themselves, 
which seems lo us fantastic, ani I would be fantastic 
111 us, her.mso we are not at thftir work, or in their 
days, llieic can be no doubt /that a number of as 
noble men as ever stood togetljier on the earth did 
worship that woman, fight foi {her, toil for her, risk 
all foi her, with a pure c [drous affection which 
has fill lushed one of the most beautiful pages in all 
the hoiik of history. Blots tHcre must needs have 


been, :iud inconsistencies, selfislJnc.s5e.s, folhes , for they 
too were men of like passions With ourselves , hut let 
us h.ok at the fair vision as a 'phole, and thank God 
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that such a Hung lias for once CMStcd even iinpcrfi^tly 
on this sinful eaith, instead of playing the p.ilit of 
Ham and falling under his cuisc, — the penally of 
slavishiiess, cowardice, loss of nohle daiing, which 
surely falls on any genemtion uliicli is ‘ baiiausos,’ to 
use Aristotle’s woid , which lejoices in its foicfathers’ 
shame, and, iinahle to believe in the nobleness of others, 
is unable to become noble itself 

As for the ‘ Alexander and I )iana ’ affectations, they 
were the language of the time and certainly this 
geneiation has no leasoii to find fault with them, or 
with a good deal more of the ‘affectations’ and ‘flattery’ 
of Elizabethan tunes, while it listens complacently night 
after night ‘to hoiiouiablc membeis’ complimenting 
not Queen Elizabeth, but Sir Jabcsli Windbag, Fiddle, 
Faddle, Eed-tape, and paity with protestations of 
deepest lespect and fullest confidence in the very 
speeches in which they bung accusations of every 
offence short of high tieasoii — to be understood, of 
course, in a ‘ parliamentary sense,’ as Mr Pickwick’s 
were in a ‘ Pickn ickian ’ one If a generation of 
Knoxes and Mortons, Burleighs and Ealeighs, shall 
ever arise again, one woiideis by what name they Avill 
caU the pailiamentary morality and parliamentary 
courtesy of a generation winch has meted out such 
measure to their ancestore’ failings ? 

‘ But Queen Elizabeth was an old woman then ’ I 
thank the objector even for that ‘then’, for it is much 
nowadays to find any one who believes that Queen 
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Elizabeth was ever young, or who does not talk of her 
as if she was hoiii aljoiit seventy years of age covered 
with rouge and wrinkles I will undertake to say that 
as to the beauty of this woman there is a greatei mass 
of testimony, and from the very best judges too, than 
there is of the beauty of any personage in history , and 
yet it has become the fashion now to deny even that. 
The plain faets seem that she was very graceful, active, 
accomplished iii all outward manners, of a perfect figure, 
and of that stj’le of intellectual beauty, depending on 
expression, which attracted (and we trust always will 
attract) Biitoiis fai more than that merely sensuous 
loveliness in winch no doubt Mary Stuart far surpassed 
her And there seems little doubt that, like many 
Pkiglishwomen, she retained her beauty to a very late 
period ill life, not to mention that she was, in 1592, 
just at that age of rejuvenescence which makes many a 
woman more lovely tat sixty than she has been since 
she was thirty-five. No doubt, too, .she used every 
artificial means to preserve her famous complexion , 
and quite light she was. This beauty of hers had been 
a talent, as all beauty is, committed to her by God , it 
had been an important element in her great suceess ; 
men had accepted it as what beauty of form and ex- 
pres.sioii generally is, an outward and visible sign of 
the inward and spiritual giace ; and while the inward 
was unchanged, what wonder if she tried to preserve 
the outward ? If she was the same, why should she 
not try to look the same ? And what blame to those 
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mIio Ti-oi^liipiieil liei, if, IviimMii" tli.it '.lio i\.is Uie «aiiio, 
tlio)^ too .<^liould f.iiicy tli.it she looked (he same, the 
Elizabeth of their youth, and should t.ilk as if the (air 
(Icsh, as well as the f.iii spiiit, was iininortal ? Does 
not cveiy loMiig hiishaiid do .so when ho forgets the 
gi.ay hair and the sunken cheek, and all the wastes of 
tiiiio, and secs the paitner of manyjins and sorrows 
not as she has become, hut as she was, ay, and is to 
linn, and mil be (o linn, he busts, thiough all eternity ? 
Thoic IS no feeling in those Elizabethan worslnppeis 
which we hai e not seen, jwtential and crude, again and 
ag.ain in the best and noblest of young men whom we 
have met, till it was crushed in them by the luxury, 
effeminacy, and unbelief in chivaliy, ■which are the sure 
acconipaniment of a long peace, nlucli war may burn 
up with beneficent file 

Eut we must hasten on now , for Ealeigh is out of 
prison in Septembei, and by the next spiiiig in parlia- 
ment speaking wisely and well, e.speei.illy on Ins fixed 
idea, war with Spain, which he is lew.arded for forth- 
with in E.ither Ikinson’s ‘ Andieiu riiilopatiis llesponsio’ 
by a chaige of founding a school of Atheism for the 
corruption of young gentlemen , a charge which Lord 
Chief-Justice Pophain, Protestant as he is, will find it 
useful one day to recollect 

Elizabeth, howevei, now that Ealeigh h.as mariiod 
the fair Tlirogmorton and done wisely in otlier matteis, 
restores him to lavoiii If lie has sinned, lie has 
suffered . hut he is as useful as ever, now that his 
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senses have leturnecl to him , and he is making good 
speeches in parbainent, instead of bad ones to iveak 
maidens , so ive find him once more in favour, and 
possessor of Sherborne Manor, ivhere he builds and 
beautifies, with ‘groves and gardens of much variety 
and great delight’ And God, too, seems to have for- 
given lum , perhajis has forgiven , for there the fair 
Throgmorton brings him a noble boy Ut sis mtahs 
vict'iio puer > 

Ealcigh will quote David’s example one day, not 
wisely or well Does David’s example ever cross him 
now, and those sad words, — ‘ The Lord hath put away 
thy sin, . nevertheless the child that is born unto 
thee shall die ? ’ 

Let that be as it may, all is sunshine once more. 
Sherborne Manor, a rich share in the gieat carack, a 
beautiful wife, a child , what more does this man want 
to make him happy ? Why should he not settle down 
upon his lees, like niucty-iiinc out of the hundred, or 
at least try a peaceful and easy path toward more 
‘ praise and pudding ? ’ The woild answers, or his 
biographers answer for liim, that he needs to reinstate 
himself 111 his misties.s’s affection , which is true or not, 
according as we take it If they mean tlieieby, as 
most seem to mean, that it was a mere selfish and 
ambitious scheme by wdiich to wriggle into court favour 
once more — why, let them mean it- I shall only 
observe that the method which Ealcigh took was a 
rather more dangerous and self-sacrificing one than 
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courLiurs aiu iioiit to lake But if it lie meant tliat 
’\^'^altol luiluigli spoke somewhat thus witli himself, — 
‘ I have done a base and duty deed, and liai e been 
punished foi it I have hurt the good name of a 
sweet woman who lo\es me, and whom I lind to be a 
tieasure, and tied, instead of puuishmg me by taking 
hei from me, lias lendered mo good for evil by giving 
lier to 1110 I have justly oflended a mistiess wdioni 
1 worship, and who, aftei liaxing shown her just 
indignation, has letiiined me good for evil by giving 
mo these iair lands of Sheiboino, and only forbid me 
hoi presence till the scandal has passed away She 
sees and re wauls my good in spite of niy evil , and 
I, too, know that I am bettor than I have seemed ; 
that I am lit for nobler deeds than seducing maids of 
lionoiu'. How can I iirove that? How can I ledeem 
my lost name for patriotism and public daring ? How 
can I win glory foi my wufe, seek that men shall forget 
her past shame in the thought, “ She is Waltei llalcigh’s 
wife 2 ” How cau I show' my mistress that I loved her 
all along, that I acknowledge hoi bounty, hei mingled 
justice and meicy ^ How can I lender to CJod for all 
the benefits w Inch He has done unto me * How can 
I do a deed the like of w'hich Avas never done m 
England ? ’ 

If all this had passed through "Walter Ealeigh’s 
mind, Avhat could we say of it, but that it was the 
natural and lutional feeluig of an honourable and 
light-hearted man, burning to rise to the level Avhich 
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lie knew ought to be his, because he knew that he had 
fallen below it * And what right bettei way of testify- 
ing these feelings than to do wliat, as w’e shall see, 
Ilalcigh did ? What right have w e to impute to' him 
lower motives than these, while we confess that these 
iighteous and noble motives would have been natural 
and lational, — indeed, just what we Hatter ouiselves 
that we should have felt in his jilace ? Of course, m 
his grand scheme, the thought came in, ‘And I shall 
win to myself honour, and glory, and wealth,’ — of 
course And pray, sir, does it not come m in your 
grand schemes ; and yours , and yours ? If you made 
a fortune to-morrow by some wisely and benevolently 
managed factory, would you foibid all speech of the 
said wisdom and benevolence, because you had intended 
that wisdom and benevolence should pay you a good 
percentage ? Away mth cant, and let him that is 
without sin among you cast the first stone. 

So Ealeigh hits upon a noble project ; a desperate 
one, true but he will do it or die Ho will leave 
pleasant Sherborne, and the bosom of the beautiful 
bride, and the first-born son, and all which to most 
makes life worth having, and which Ealeigh enj'oys 
moie intensely than most men, for he is a poet, and 
a man of strong nervous passions withal. But, — 

‘ I could not love lliee, dear, so luucli. 

Loved I not liouoiu nioie 


And he will go forth to endure heat, hunger, fever, 
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daugcr of death lu hattlc, danger of the Iiuj[Uihilioii, 
rack, and stake, in search of El Uoiado What so 
strange in that ’> I have known half a dozen men ii ho, 
in Ins case, and conscious of his poweis, ivoukl have 
done the same fioiii the same nohlc motive 

He begins prudently , and scuds a Heioiishiie man. 
Captain Whiddon — piobably one of the "Whiddons of 
beaiitifid Chagford — to spy out the Oimoco He finds 
that the Spaiiiaids are there already , that Beiieo, who 
has attempted El Dorado fiom the wcstwaid, stalling 
from Kew Gianada and going down the iiveis, is tiy- 
ing to settle on the Orinoco moiitli ; that he is hanging 
the poor natives, encouraging the Caiibs to hunt them 
and sell them for slaves, iiupiisonnig the caciques to 
extol t their gold, tortuiing, lavishing, kidiiaiipnig, and 
conducting himself as was usual among Spaniards of 
those days. 

Ealeigh’s spirit is stiiied within him If ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’ fiction as it is, once excited us, how must 
a fiir worse reality have excited llaleigh, as he lenicm- 
bcred that these Spaniards aie as yet tiiumphaiit in 
iniquity, and as he icmembered, too, that these same 
men are the sworn foes of England, her liberty, her 
Bible, and her Queen ? What a deed, to be before- 
hand with them for once ’ To dispossess tlieni of one 
corner of that western woild, where they have left no 
trace but blood and Ihiine ' He will go himself he 
will find El Dorado and its golden Emperor , and 
instead of conquering, plundering, and luiudcriug him. 
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as Coitez did Montezuma, and Pizarro Atalinalljia, he 
will show him English strength , esiiouse his quarrel 
against the Siianiaids ; make him glad to hecomo 
Queen Elizabeth’s vassal tiihutaiy, perhaps leave linn 
a hodyguaid of English veterans, peihaps colonise his 
country, and so at once avenge and protect the op- 
piessed Indians, and fiU the Queen’s treasury with the 
riches of a land equal, if not superior, to Peru and Mexico 

Such IS his dieain , vague peihaps but far less vague 
than those with ivliich Coitez and Pizarro started, 
and succeeded After a careful survey of the whole 
matter, I must give it as my deliberate opiiuon, that 
Ealeigh was more reasonable in his attempt, and had 
more fair evidence of its feasibility, than either Cortez 
or Pizario had for theirs. It is a bold assertion. If 
any reader doubts its truth, he cannot do better than 
to read the whole of the documents connected with the 
two successful, and the one unsuccessful, attemjits at 
finding a golden kingdom Let them read first Pres- 
cott’s ‘ Conquests of Mexico and Peiu,’ and then Schom- 
buigk’s edition of llaleigh’s ‘Guiana’ They Avill at 
least confess, xvhen they have finished, that truth is 
stranger than fiction 

Of llaleigh’s credulity in believing in El Dorado, 
much has been said I am soiry to find even so wise 
a man as Sir Eobert Schomburgk, after bearing good 
testimony to Ealeigh’s wonderful accuracy about all 
matters which he had an ojiportunity of observing, 
using tins term of credulity I must dare to differ 
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on tlkit jioiiit, even Mith Sn lioiioiL, and iwk liy 

the Aioid !>' U'-i‘d ? Iv.iU'i^li sa\s nothiin^ 

alioul El l)i)iado (as o\eiy one is Iducd lo confess) 
luit Mliat Spaniaul on S|>.iniaid had been saving foi 
Idly Acius Tliciefoic the hlauic of ciediihty ought lo 
vest with the Spaniaids, lioiii l’hili[) mui Ifuten, Oiel- 
lano, and (.ieoigo of .Spues, npwaid to ISeiien But it 
lests leally Midi no one Fov nothing, if mg will 
cxaninu; tlio docunicuts, is told of the iicIils of El 
Doiado which had not been foiuul to he tine, and seen 
by the e^es of men still Ining, in Bcvii and l\Ie\ieo. 
Not ono-lifth of Ameiica had been cxploicd, and 
already two El iJoiados had been found and compieied 
What inoie latioiial tlian lo suppose that theio was a 
thud, a i'ouith, a fifth, in the lemaining four-liltlis ? 
The lepoits ol El Dorado among the saiages weie just 
of the same kind as those by which Colter and rizaiio 
hunted out Mexico and rein, saving that they woie 
far more widely spiead, and eonfiimed bj a succession 
of advcntuieis I entieat readeis to examine tins 
matter in IJaleigh, .Schombiugk, lliimbohlt, and (,'oii- 
danime, and judge lor themsches As for Ilume’s 
aceusatioiis, I jiass them by as eipially silly and shame- 
less, only saying, for the benefit of leaders, that they 
have been lefuted completely by every one who has 
written since Hume’s days , and to those wdio are 
inclined lo laugh at Baleigh for believing in Amazons 
and ‘men whose heads do gi'ow bciieatli their shoulders’ 
I can only answ’er thus 
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About the Amazons, Raleigh told what he was told , 
wliat the Spaniaids who went hefoie him, and Conda- 
inine who came after lum, were told. Humboldt 
tluuks the story possibly founded on fact , and I must 
say that, after reviewing all that has been said theieon, 
it does seem to me the simplest solution of the matter 
just to believe it true , to believe that there was, 
about his time, or a little before, somewhere about 
the Upper Orinoco, a warlike community of women 
Humboldt shows how likely such would be to spring 
up where women flee fiom their male tyrants into the 
forests As for the fable which connected them with 
the Lake Manoa and the city of El Dorado, we can 
only answer, ‘ If not tine there and then, it is true 
clsewheie now’ ; foi the Amazonian guards of the King 
of Dahomey at this niomenl, as all know, surpass in 
strangeness and in ferocity all that has been reported 
of the Orinocqiian viragos, and thus prove once inoie 
that truth is stranger than fiction.* 

Beside — and here I stand stubborn, regardless of 
gibes and sneers — it is not yet proven that there was 
not, in the sixteenth century, some rich and civilised 
kingdom like Peru or Mexico in the interior of South 
America. Sir Robert Schomburgk has disproved the 
existence of Lake Parima, but it will take a long 
time, and more e.xplorers than one, to prove that theie 
are no ruins of ancient cities, such as Stephens stuni- 

' Suite tins si.is sviitten, a timilai Amazonian bodyguard bas been 
iliscoNctcd, I licai, 111 Pegu 
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liled Oil 111 YuLiitaii, still Ijuiieil in the deptlib of the 
forest Filty years of inm Mould suflicc to Miap tliciii 
111 a leafy led ivliick ivould liidc tliem fioiii eveiy one 
ivlio did not literally rim against them. Tribes Mould 
die out, 01 change idace, as the Atuies and otliei gieat 
nations have done in tliosc jiaits, aud ciery traditional 
lecoid of them perish gradually , for it is only gradu- 
ally and lately that it has peiishcd while if it be 
asked, AV^liat has become of the people themselves f 
the ansM’er is, that M-hcn any 11100 (like most of the 
Ameiican races 111 the sixteenth centiiiy) is in a dying 
state, it hardly needs M'ar to tluii it doM’ii, and reduce 
the leinnant to saiageiy Greater nations than El 
Dorado M’as oven supposed to bo have vanished ere 
now, aud loft not a tiace behind and so may they. 
But enough of this. I leave the quaiiel to that honest 
aud patient warder of tourneys. Old Time, who will 
surely do light at last, and go on to the dogheaded 
worthies, Mithout necks, aud long hair hanging down 
behind, who, as a cacique told Ihileigh, that ‘they had 
ot late years slain many hundreds of his father’s people,’ 
and 111 whom even Humboldt was not alM'ays allowed, 
he says, to disbelieve (so much for Hume’s scoff at 
llaleigh as a liai), one old cacique boasting to him that 
he had seen them with his own eyes. Humboldt’s 
cxiilanatioii is, that the Caiibs, being the cleverest and 
strongest Indians, aie also the most imagmativ'c, and 
therefore, being fallen childien of Adam, the greatest 
liars , and that they invented both El Dorado aud the 
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dog-lieatls out of puio wickedness. 13e it so But all 
lies ciystallise round some nucleus of tiutli; and it 
really seems to me nothing very wonderful if the&toiy 
.should be on the uhole true, and these worthies weie 
in the habit of diessmg themselves up, like foolish 
savages as they Aveie, in the skins of the Aguara dog, 
with what not of stuffing, and tails, and so forth, in 
order to astonish the Aveak minds of the Caribs, just as 
the Bed Indians diess up in their feasts as bears, 
Avolves, and deei, AVith foxtails, false bustles of bison 
skin, and so forth Tliere aie plenty of traces of such 
foolish attempts at playing ‘bogy’ in the history of 
savage.s, even of our oavu Teutonic foiefatheis, and 
this I suspect to bo the simple explanation of the 
Avhole mare’s nest. As for Baleigh being a fool for 
believing it , the leasons ho gives for believing it are 
A'ery rational , the reasons Hume gives for calling him 
a fool lest merely on the story’s being strange on 
Avliich grounds one might disbelieve most matters in 
heaixu and earth, from one’s OAvn existence to Avliat 
one sees in every diop of wmter under the microscope, 
yea, to the giwtli of eveiy seed. The only sound 
proof that dog-headed men are impossible is to be 
found in comparative anatomy, a science of Avhicli 
Hume kneiY no more than Baleigh, and Avhich for one 
maiwel it has destroyed has revealed a hundred I do 
not doubt that if Baleigh had seen and described a 
kangaroo, especially its all but miraculous process of 
gestation, Hume would have called that a lie also, 
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but I will waste no more lime in proi in>j that no man 
IS so credulous as the uiibelic\cr — the man uho has 
such mighty and uorld- embracing faitli iii liimself 
that he makes his own little brain the measure of the 
universe Let the dead buiy Iheir dead 

Italeigh sails for CJuiaiia The details of his voyage 
should be read at length Every wheie they show the 
e3’e of a poet as well as of a man of science. He 
sees enough to excite his hopes moie wildly than ever, 
ho goes hundieds of miles up the Oiinoco in an open 
boat, suffering evcij' niiseiy, but keeping up the hearts 
of his men, who cry out, ‘ Let us go on, we care not 
how fai.’ He makes fiiendship uilli the caciipies, 
and enters into alliance with them on behalf of Queen 
Elizabeth against the Spaniaids Unable to pass the 
falls of the Caroh, and the laiiiy season drawing on, he 
loturns, beloicd and honouied by all the Indians, 
boasting that, during the whole time he wais there, no 
woman was the woise for any man of his crew. 
iVltogethcr, w'o know few episodes of history so noble, 
righteous, and merciful as tins Guiana voyage. But 
he has not forgotten the Spaniauls At Tiinidad ho 
payed his ships with the asphalt of the famous Pitch- 
lake, and stood — and with what aw'e such a man must 
have stood — beneath the noble forest of Moiiche fan- 
palms on its brink He then attacked, not, by his own 
confession, without something too like treachery, the 
new town of San Jose, takes Berreo prisoner, and 
delivers from captivity five caciques, whom Berreo 
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Ive^it bound in one cliain, ‘ basting tlieir bodies with 
liui’iiing bacon’ — an old tuck of the Conqiiistadores — 
to make them discovei their gold He tells them that 
he was ‘ the servant of a Queen who was the greatest 
cacique of the north, and a virgin , who had moie 
caciqui under her than there were trees on that island , 
that she was an enemy of the Castellani (iSpaniaids) in 
behalf of their tyranny and oppression, and that she 
delivered all such nations about her as were by them 
oppressed, and having freed all the coast of the northein 
world fioni their servitude, had sent me to free them 
also, and withal to defend the country of Guiana from 
tlioir invasion and conquest ’ After which perfectly 
true and rational speech, he subjoins (ns we think 
equally honestly and rationally), ‘ I showed them her 
Majesty’s picture, which they so admired and honoured, 
as it had been easy to liave brought them idolaters 
thereof’ 

This IS one of the stock charges against Ealeigli, at 
which all biographers (except quiet, sensible Oldys, 
who, dull as he is, is far more fair and rational than 
most of Ins successors) break into viituous shrieks of 
‘ Ihittery,’ ‘ meanness,’ ‘ adulation,’ ' com tiei ship,’ and 
so forth. One biographer is of opinion that the Indians 
would have admired far more the pictiiic of a ‘red 
monkey.’ Sir Eobert Schombiirgk, unfortunately for 
the led monkey theory, though he quite agrees that 
Ealeigli’s flattery was veiy shocking, says that fioni 
vhat he knows — and no man knows more — of Indian 
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Lisle, tlic3' Mould liave f.ir piefeiied to llie pnvtvail 
wliieli Ilalcigh slio-wed them — not a led inoiiko^v, hut 
— such a picluie as that at Hamilton Couit, iii mIikIi 
E lizabeth is lepiesciitod in a lantastic couit dress 
Ilaleigh, it seems, must he made out a logue at all 
iishs, though hj' the most opposite charges The 
monkey theoiy is ansueied, hoiveiei, by Sir Eobert , 
and Sii Eohert is answeied, I think, hj' the plain fact 
that, of couise, Ealeigh’s poitiiiit ivas evaetl}' such a 
one as Sii I’obeit sa^vs they Mould have admiied, a 
liicture probably iii a laudiy frame, ropiescnting Queen 
Bess, just as cpiecns m-cic aluajs painted then, bedizened 
M’lth ‘hioM’ches, pearls, and OM'ches,’ satin and luff, 
and jiiobabl)' Mith croMii on head and sceptre iii hand, 
made uji, ns likely as not, e\pressly for the purpose for 
Minch it M’as used In the name of all simplicity and 
honesty, I ask, ivliy is Ealcigh to be accused of saying 
that the Indians admiicd Queen Elizabeth’s beauty 
M’hcu he never even hints at it ? And ivhy do all 
coinnientators delibeiatcly forget the lucccdiug jiara- 
graph — llaleigh’s proclamation to the Indians, and the 
ciicuiustances iiiidei mIucIi it M'as sjioken ? The 
Indians are being niiiidered, ravished, sold for slaves, 
basted M’lth burning fat , and gi’and white men come 
like avenging angels, and in one day sM'cep their 
tyrants out of the land, restore them to libeity and 
life, and say to them, ‘A great Queen iai acioss the 
seas has sent us to do this. Thousands ot miles aM-ay 
she has heard of your misery and taken pity on you , 
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and if you will bo failliful to her she will love yon, and 
deal justly with you, and protect you against these 
>Spaniards who are devouring you as they have devoured 
all the Indians round you , and for a token of it — a 
sign that we tell you truth, and that there is really 
such a great Queen, who is the Indian’s friend — here 
is the picture of her’ Wliat wonder if the poor 
idolatrous creatures had fallen down and worshipped 
tlic pietuie — just as niilhons do that of the Virgin 
Mary without a thousandth part as sound and practical 
reason — as tliat of a divine, all-knowing, all-inercifiil 
deliverer ’ As for its being the picture of a beautiful 
woman or not, they would never think of that. The 
fair complevion and golden hair would be a sign to 
them that she belonged to the mighty white people, 
even if there were no bedizeninent of jewels and crowns 
over and above , and that would be enough for them 
When will biographers learn to do common justice to 
their fcllow-men by exciting now and then some small 
amount of diamatic imagination, just sufficient to put 
themselves for a inoinciit in the place of those of whom 
they write ? 

>So ends his voyage, in which, he says, ' fioin myself 
I have deserved no thanks, for I am returned a beggar 
and withered ’ The only thing which, as far as I can 
find, he brought home was some of the delicious scaly 
peaches of the Moriche jialin — the Arhol ch Vula, or 
tree of life, which gives sustenance and all else needful 
to wdiole tribes of Indians. ‘ But I might have bettered 
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iny poor estate if I had not only lespected her Majesty's 
futuic honour and iiclies It hecamo not the foiiuer 
fortune in which I once lived to go journeys of piccoiy’ 
(pillage) , ‘ and it had sorted ill with the offices of 
honour which, hy hei Majesty’s grace, I hold this day 
in England, to luu fioiii cape to cape and place to place 
for the pillage of oiduiary juizes ' 

So speaks one 11110111 it has been the fiishiou to 
consider as litile better than a jiirate, and that, too, 111 
days when the noblest blood 111 England thought no 
slianio (as indeed it was no shame) to eiiiich themselves 
with Spanish gold But so it i» throughout this man’s 
life If theio be a nobler word than usual to be 
spoken, or a more wise word either, if there be a more 
chivalrous deed to be done, or a more prudent deed 
either, that word and that deed are pretty sure to be 
Walter Ealcigh’s 

But the blatant beast has been busy at home , and, 

III spite of Chapman’s heioical veises, ho meets witli 
little but cold looks, ifever mind. If the woihl will 
not help to do the deed, he mil do it liy himself, and 
no tune must be lost, for the Spaniaids on their part 
will lose none. So, after siv mouths, the faithful 
Keyniis sails again, again helped by the Loid High 
Admiral and Sir Eobeit Cecil It is a hard race for 
one private man against the whole power and ncaltli 
of Spam ; and the fSpaniaid has been befoiehaud is ith 
them, and le-occupiod the country. They has e foitified 
themselves at the mouth of the Caroli, so it is nnpos- 

L 
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sible to get to the gold mines , they are enslaving the 
wietchcd Indians, carrying off their women, intending 
to transplant some tribes and to expel others, and aim- 
ing cannibal tribes agamst the inhabitants All is 
misery and rapine ; the scattered remnant comes asking 
piteously why Ealeigh does not come over to deliver 
them 2 Have the Spaniards slain him, too ^ ICeymis 
comforts them as he best can, heais of more gold 
mines ; and gets hack safe, a httle to his own astonish- 
ment; for cight-and-twenty ships of war have been 
sent to Trinidad to guard the entrance to El Dorado, 
not surely, as Keymis well says, ‘ to keep us only from 
tobacco.’ A colony of 500 persons is expected from 
Spam Tlie Spaniaid is well aware of the iichness of 
the pnzo, says Keymis, who all through shows himself 
a worthy pupil of his master. A careful, observant 
man he seems to have been, tramed by that great 
example to overlook no fact, even the smallest. He 
brings home lists of riveis, towns, caciques, poison- 
herbs, words, uhat not, he has fiesh news of gold, 
spleen-stones, kidney-stones, and some fresh specimens , 
but be that as it may, he, ‘ without going as far as his 
eyes can warrant, can promise Brazil-wood, honey, 
cotton, balsamum, and drugs, to defray charges.’ He 
would f.iiii copy Ealeigh’s style, too, and ‘ whence his 
lamp had oil, boiiow hght also,’ ‘seasoning his un- 
savoury speech ’ with .some of the ‘ leaven of Ealeigh’s 
discourse’ Which, indeed, he does even to little 
pedantries and attempts at classicahty ; and after pio- 
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fes&iiig that liiinself and the remnant of las few yeais 
he liatli bequeathed ii holly to llalcana, and his thoughts 
live only in that action, he uses into something like 
grandeur when he begms to speak of that ever-fertilc 
subject, the Spanish ciiielties to the Indians, ‘Doth 
not the cry of the poor succouiless ascend unto the 
heavens? Hath God forgotten to be gracious to the 
woik of his own hands Or shall not his judgments 
in a day of visitation by the ministry of las chosen 
servant come upon these bloodthiisty butchers, like 
rain into a fleece of wool ? ’ Poor Kej'inis ' To us 
he IS by no means the least beautiful figme in this 
romance , a faithful, diligent, loi mg man, unable, as 
the event proved, to do great deeds by himself, but 
iiispiied with a gieat idea by contact with a mightier 
spiiit, to whom he clings through evil rcpoit, and 
poverty, and prison, careless of self to the last, and 
ends tragically, ‘ faithful unto death ’ in the most awful 
sense 

But hero remark two tlungs first, that Cecil be- 
lieves 111 Ealeigh’s Guiana scheme ; next, that the 
occupation of Oiiuoco by the >Spaiuaids, which Ealeigh 
is accused of having concealed fiom James in 1G17, 
has been ever since 1595 matter of the most public 
notoriety. 

Ealeigh has not been idle in the meanwhile. It 
has been found necessary after all to take the counsel 
which he gave in vain in 1588, to burn the Spanish 
fleet in harbour; and the heroes are gone down to 
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Cadiz fight, and in one day of thunder storm the 
Sevastopol of Spam. Here, as usual, we find Ealeigh, 
though in an inferior command, leaduig the whole by 
virtue of superior wisdom. ‘Vl'lien the good Lord Ad- 
miral will needs be cautious, and land the soldiers first, 
it is Ealeigh who persuades him to force his way into 
the harbour, to the joy of all captams. 1711011 hot- 
headed Essex, casting his hat into the sea for joy, shouts 
‘ l7it7'amos’ and will in at once, Ealeigh’s time for 
caution comes, and he peisuades them to wait tiU the 
next morning, and airange the order of attack That, 
too, Ealeigh has to do, and moreover to lead it , and 
lead it ho does. Undei the forts aie seventeen gaEeys ; 
the channel is ' scouied ’ with cannon but on holds 
Ealeigh’s ‘ Warspite,’ far ahead of the rest, through the 
thickest of the fire, an,swering forts and galleys ‘ with 
a blur of the tiuinpet to each piece, disdaining to shoot 
at those esteemed dieadful monsters ’ For there is a 
nobler enemy ahead Eight m fiont he the galleons , 
and among them the ‘ Philip ’ and the ‘ Andrew,’ two 
of those who boarded the ‘ Eeveiige ’ This day there 
shall be a reckoning for the blood of his old fiiend ; 
he IS ‘ lesolved to bo revenged for the “ Eevenge,” ’ Sir 
Eichard Grenvile’s fatal ship, or second her with his 
own life ’ , and well he keeps his vow. Three hours 
pass of desperate valour, duiiiig which, so nairow is 
the passage, only seien English ships, thrusting past 
each other, all but quariellmg m their noble rivalry, 
engage the whole Spanish fleet of fifty-seven sail, and 
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destroy it utteily The ‘ Philip ’ oiid ‘ Tliomas ’ burn 
themselves despaiiiiig The English boats save the 
‘ Andrew ’ and ‘ Matthew.’ One passes over the 
hideous record ‘If any man,’ says Ealeigh, ‘had a 
desire to see hell itself, it was there most lively figured ’ 
Keymis’s prayer is answered in pait, even wdiile he 
writes it , and the cry of the Indians has not ascended 
111 vain before the thioiio of God > 

The soldiers aie landed , the city stormed and 
sacked, not w’lthout mercies and courtesies, though, to 
women and unarmed folk, which win the hearts of the 
vanquished, and live tiE this day in w'ell- known 
ballads The Flemings begin a ‘merciless slaughter.’ 
Ealeigh and the Lord Admiial beat them off 
Ealeigh is earned on shore with a splinter w'ouiid in the 
leg, which lames him foi life but leturns on board in 
an hour in agony , for there is no admiral left to order 
the fleet, and all are run headlong to the sack. In 
vain he attempts to get together sailors the following 
morning, and attack tlie Indian fleet in Porto Eeal 
Eoads, within twenty-four hours it is burnt by the 
Spaniards themselves , and all Ealeigh wins is no 
booty, a lame leg, and the honour of having been the 
real author of a victory even more glorious than that 
of 1588. 

So he leturns, having written to Cecil the highest 
praises of Essex, whom he treats witli all courtesj'^ and 
fairness ; wdnch those who wall may call cunning we 
have as good a right to say that he was returning good 
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for evil. There were noble qualities iii Essex All 
the world gave him credit for them, and far more than 
he deserved , why should not Ealeigh have been just 
to him ; even have conceived, like the lest of the 
world, high hopes of him, tiU he hiniself destroyed 
these hopes ? For now storms are using fast. On 
their return Cecil is in power He has been made 
Secretary of State instead of Eodley, Essex’s pet, and 
the spoilt child begins to sulk On which matter, I 
am sorry to say, historians talk much unwisdom, about 
Essex’s being too ‘ open and generous, etc , for a cour- 
tier,’ and ‘ presuming on his mistress’s passion for him’ , 
and representing Elizabeth as desiring to be thought 
beautiful, and ‘ affecting at sixty the sighs, loves, tears, 
and tastes of a girl of sixteen,’ and so forth It is 
really time to get iid of some of this fulsome talk, 
culled from such triflers as Osborne, if not from the 
darker and fouler sources of Parsons and the Jesuit 
slanderers, which I meet with a flat denial. There is 
simply no proof. She in love with Essex or Cecil? 
Yes, as a mother with a son. "Were they not the 
children of her deaiest and most faithful servants, men 
who had h\ ed heroic lives for her sake ? What w'onder 
if she fancied that she saw the fatlieis in the sons ? 
They had been trained under her eye. What wonder 
if she fancied that they could work as their fathers 
w'orked before them? And what shame if her child- 
less heart yearned over them with unspeakable affection, 
and longed in her old age to lay her hands upon the 
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shoulders of those two 3'ouiig men, and say to England, 
' Behold the children which God, and not the ilesh, has 
given me'’ Most strange it is, too, that uomeii, i\ho 
ought at least to know a woman’s heait, have been 
especially foiward in publishing these scandals, and 
sullying their pages b}' letailing pruriences against 
such a one as Queen Elizabeth. 

But to return Baleigh attaches himself to Cecil ; 
and he has good reason. Cecil is the cleverest man in 
England, saving himself He has trusted and helped 
him, too, in two Guiana voyages , so the connection is 
one of gi’atitude as well as imidcncc We know not 
whether he helped him in the thud Guiana loyage in 
the same year, under Captain Berry, a north Devon 
man, from Grenvile’s country , wlio found a ‘ mighty 
folk,’ w'ho were ' somethiiig jileasant, having drunk much 
that day,’ and carried bows with golden handles • but 
failed m finding the Lake Barima, and so came home 

Ealeigh's first use of his friendship wuth Cecil is to 
reconcile him, to the astonishment of tJie woild, with 
Essex, alleging how much good may grow by it , for now 
‘ the Queen’s continual unquietness will grow to cou- 
tentmeiit’ That, too, those who wull may call policj\ 
We have as good a light to call it the act of a wise 
and faithful subject, and to say, ‘ Blessed aie tlie peace- 
makers, for they shall be called the childien of God ’ 
He has his reward for it in full restoration to the 
Queen’s favour ; ho deserves it He proves himself 
once more w'orthy of power, and it is given to him 
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Then there is to bo a second great expedition hut 
tins time its aim is the Azoies. Philip, only maddened 
by the loss at Cadiz, is preparing a third armament for 
the invasion of England and Ireland, and it is said to 
lie at the islands to protect the Indian fleet. Ealeigli 
has the victualhng of the land-forces, and, like every- 
thing else he takes in hand, 'it is very well done.’ 
Lord Howard declines the chief command, and it is 
given to Essex Paleigh is to be lear-admnal 

By the time they reach the Azores, Essex has got 
np a foolish quarrel against Ealeigh for disrespect in 
having stayed behind to bring np some stragglers. But 
when no Aimada is to be found at the Azores, Essex 
lias after all to ask Ealeigli what he shall do next. 
Conquer the Azores, says Ealeigh, and the thing is 
agreed on. Pialeigh and Essex are to attack Eayal 
Essex sails away before Ealeigh has wateied. Raleigh 
follows as fast as he can, and at Eayal finds no Essex 
He must water tliere, then and at once. His own 
veterans want him to attack forthwith, for the Spaniards 
are fortifying fast but he will wait for Essex Still 
no Essex conics Raleigh attempts to water, is defied, 
finds himself ' in for it,’ and takes the island out of 
hand in the most masterly fa-slnon, to the infuriation 
of Essex Good Lord Howard patches np the matter, 
and the hot-headed coxcomb is once more pacified. 
They go on to Graciosa, where Essex’s weakness of will 
again comes out, and he does not take the island Three 
rich Caracks, however, are picked up. ‘Though we 
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shall be little the better for them,’ says llaleigb piivately 
to Sir Arthur Gorges, his faithful captain, ‘yet I am 
heaitily glad for our General’s sake , because they will 
in great measure give content to her Majesty, so that 
there may he no repining against tins poor Lord for the 
expense of the voyage.’ 

Ealeigh begins to sec that Essex is only to he pitied , 
that the voyage is not over likely to end well • hut he 
takes it. 111 spite of ill-usage, as a kind-hearted man 
should. Again Essex makes a fool of himself They 
are to steer one way in order to intercept the Plate- 
fleet Essex having agreed to the course pointed out, 
alters his course on a fancy , then alters it a second 
tune, though the hapless Moiison, ivitli the whole Plate- 
fleet in sight, is hanging out lights, firing guns, and 
slmekiiig vainly for the Gencial, who is gone on a new 
course, in ivliich he might have caught the fleet after 
all, in spite of his twm mistakes, hut that he chooses to 
go a roimdahoiit way instead of a short one ; and away 
goes the whole fleet, save one Carack, which runs itself 
on shore aud burns, and the game is played out and 
lost 

All w ant Essex to go home, as the season is getting 
late hut the wnlfiil and weak man will linger .still, and 
while he is hoveling to the south, Philip’s armament 
has sailed from the Groyne, on the undefended shores 
of England, and only God’s hand sai'cs us fiom^the 
effects of Essex’s folly A third time the Aimadas of 
Spain are overwhelmed by the avenging tempests, and 
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Essex leturns to disgrace, having proved himself at 
once intemperate and incapable Even in coming 
home there is confusion, and Essex is all but lost on 
the Bishop and Cleiks, by Scillj', in spite of the warn- 
ings of Ealeigh’s sailing-master, ‘ Old Broadbent,’ who 
is so exasperated at the general stupidity that he wants 
Ealeigh to leave Essex and his squadron to get out of 
their own scrape as they can 

Essex goes off to sulk at Wanstead ; but Verc 
excuses him, and in a few daj's he comes back, and will 
needs fight good Lord Howard for being made Earl of 
Nottingham for his services against the Armada and at 
Cadiz Baulked of this, he begins laying the blame of 
the failure at the Azores on Ealeigh. Let the spoilt 
naughty boy take care ; oven that ‘ admirable temper ’ 
for which Ealeigh is famed may be worn out at last. 

These years are Ealeigh’s noon — stormy enough at 
best, yet brilliant Thcie is a pomp about him, out- 
ward and inward, which is terrible to others, dangerous 
to himself One has gorgeous glimpses of that gi’and 
Durham House of Ins, with its carvings and its antique 
marbles, aimorial escutcheons, ‘ beds -with green silk 
hangings and legs like dolphins, oveilaid with gold ’ 
and the mau himself, tall, beautiful, and graceful, 
perfect alike in body and ui mind, walking to and fro, 
his beautiful wife upon his aim, his noble boy beside 
his knee, in liis ‘ white satin doublet, embroidered with 
pearls, and a great chain of peails about his neck,’ 
lording it among the lords with an ‘ awfulness and 
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ascendency al)OYe other mortals,’ for Minch men say 
that ‘his naive is, that ho is daninahle proud’, and no 
wonder. The reduced squiie’s younger son has gone 
forth to conquer the woild ; and he fancies, jioor fool, 
that he has conquered it, just as it leally has conquered 
him , and he ivill stand now on his blood and his 
pedigree (no bad one eitliei), and all the moic stiflly 
because puppies like Lord Oxford, ivho instead of making 
their foitunes have sqiiandcied them, call him ‘j’ack 
and upstart,’ and make impel tiiient faces while the 
Queen is playing the vnginals, about ‘ how wdien jacks 
go uji, heads go down ’ Proud ? No wonder if the 
man be proud ' ‘Is not this gicat Babylon, which I 
have built ^ ’ And yet all the while ho has the most 
aflectiiig consciousness that all tins is not God’s will, 
but the will of the flesh , that the house of fame is not 
the house of God , that its floor is not the rock of ages, 
but the sea of glass mingled with fire, wdiich may crack 
beneath hiin any moment, and let the nether flame 
burst up. He know's that he is li\ nig in a .splendid 
lie, that he is not what God meant him to be. Ho 
longs to flee away and be at peace. It is to tins 
peiiod, not to his death-hour, that ‘The Lie’ belongs;^ 
saddest of poems, with its melodious contempt and life- 
weariness. All is a lie — court, chuich, statesmen, 
courtiers, wit and science, town and country, all are 
shams ; the days are evil , the canker is at the root of 
all things , the old heroes are dying one by one , tlie 
1 It IS to be found in a MS. of 1596 
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Elizabethan age is rotting down, as all human things 
do, and nothing is left but to bewail with Spenser 
‘ The Enins of Time the glory and virtue which have 
been — the greater glory and viitue which might be 
even now, if men would but arise and repent, and work 
righteousness, as their fathers did before them. But 
no. Even to such a world as this be will cling, and 
flaunt it about as captain of the guard in the Queen’s 
progi esses and masques and pageants, with sword-belt 
studded with diamonds and rubies, oi at tournaments, 
in armour of solid silver, and a gallant train with 
orange-tawny feathers, provoking Essex to bring in a 
far larger train in the same colours, and swallow up 
Ealeigh’s pomp in his own, so achieving that famous 
‘feather triumph’ by which he gams little but bad 
blood and a good jest For Essex is no better tilter 
than he is general , and having ‘ run very ill ’ in his 
orange-tawny, conies next day in green, and runs still 
worse, and yet is seen to be the same cavalier ; where- 
on a spectator shrewdly observes that he changed 
his colours ‘ that it may be reported that there was one 
in green who ran worse than he in orange-tawny.’ 
But enough of these toys, while God’s handwriting is 
upon the wall above all heads 

Ealeigh knows that the handwriting is there. The 
spirit which diove him forth to Virginia and Guiana is 
fallen asleep . but he longs for Sherboine and quiet 
country life, and escapes thither during Essex’s im- 
prisonment, taking Cecil’s son with him, and writes as 
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only he can -write about the shepherd’s peaceful joys, 
contrasted ^Mth ‘courts’ and ‘masques’ and ‘proud 
towers ’ — 

‘ Here are no false entrapping baits 
Too hasty for too hasty fates, 

Unless it be 
Tlie fond crediihty 

Of silly fish, that ivoildmg nho still look 
Upon the bait, but nerei on the hook , 

Nor envy, unless among 
The buds, for prize of their sweet song 

‘ Go ' let the diving negro seek 
For pearls hid in some foilorn cieek, 

We aU peailb scoin. 

Save what tlie dewy morn 
Congeals upon some little spire ol grass. 

Which careless shepherds beat down as they pass 
And gold ne’er hei-e appears 
Save what the yellow Ceres bears ’ 

Tragic enough are the after scenes of Ealeigh’s life 
but most tragic of all are these scenes of vam-glory, in 
which he sees the better part, and yet chooses the ivorse, 
and pours out his self-discontent in song which proves 
the fount of delicacy and beauty which hes pure and 
bright beneath the gaudy artificial crust. What might 
not this man have been ' And he knows that too The 
stately rooms of Durham House pall on him, and he 
delights to hide up in his little study among his books 
and his chemical cxpeiiments, and smoke lus silver 
pipe, and look out on the clear Thames and the green 
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Suirey lulls, and dream about Guiana and the Tropics , 
or to sit in the society of antiquaries with Seldeii and 
Cotton, Camden and Stow, or in his own Mermaid 
Club, with Ben Jonson, Fletcher, Beaumont, and at last 
with Shakspeare’s self, to hear and utter 

‘ AVords that have been 
So nimble, and so full of subtle flame, 

As if that every one from whom they came 
Had meant to put bis whole wit in a jest ’ 

Anything to forget the handwriting on the wall, wluch 
wdl not be forgotten But he will do all the good 
which he can meanwlule, nevertheless. He will serve 
God and Mammon So complete a man wiU surely 
be able to do both. Unfortunately the thing is im- 
possible, as ho discovers too late • but he certainly goes 
as near success in the attempt as ever man did. Every- 
where we hud him domg justly and loving mercy 
Wherever this man steps he leaves his footprint in- 
effaceably in deeds of benevolence. For one year only, 
it seems, he is governor of Jersey ; yet to this day, it is 
said, the islanders honour Ins name, only second to that 
of Duke Eollo, as their great benefactor, the foimder of 
their Newfoundland trade. In the west country he is 
‘ as a king,’ ' with ears and month always open to hear 
and delivei thou grievances, feet and hands ready to go 
and work their redress’ The tin -merchants have 
become usurers ‘of fifty ui the hundred.’ Ealeigh 
works till he has put down their ' abominable and ciit- 
thioat dealing’ There is a burdensome west-country 
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tax ou curing fish ; Ealeigli works till it is revoked 
In Parliament he is busy with liberal measures, always 
hefoie Ins generation He puts clown a foolish act foi 
compulsory sowing of hemp in a speech on the ficedom 
of labour woithy of the nineteenth century, lie argues 
against laising the suhsuly fioni the thiee-pound men 
— Call you this, Mi Prancis Bacon, par jwjum, when 
a poor man pays as much as a rich He is equally 
rational and spnited against the exportation of oiduance 
to the enemy, and when the question of abolishing 
monopolies is mooted he has his wise word He too is 
a monopolist of tin, as Lord Warden of the Stannaries 
But he has so wrought as to bung good out of evil , 
for ‘ before the granting of his patent, let the puce of 
tin be never so high, the poor workman never had but 
two shiUiiigs a week’, yet now, so has he extended 
and organised the tin- works, ‘that any man who will 
can find work, be tin at what price soever, and have 
four shdliiigs a week truly paid . . Yet if all others 
may be lepealcd, I will give my consent as freely to 
the cancelling of tins as any member of this house.’ 
Most of the inoiiopolies were repealed but we do not 
find that Raleigh’s was among them. Why should it be 
if its issue was more tm, full ivork, and double wages ? 
In aH things this man approves himself faithful in his 
generation. His sins are not against man, but against 
God ; such as the world thinks no sms, and hates them, 
not from morahty, but fioiii envy 

In the meanwhile, the evil which, so Spenser had 
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prophesied, only waited Italcigh’s death breaks out in 
his absence, and Ii eland is all aflame with Tyrone’s 
rebellion Ealeigh is sent for. He wdl not accept the 
post of Lord Deputy and go to put it down Perhaps 
he does not expect fair play as long as Essex is at home 
Perhaps he knows too much of the ‘ common weal, oi 
rather common woe,’ and thinks that what is crooked 
cannot he made straight Perhaps he is afraid to lose 
by absence his gioiiiid at court. Would that he had 
gone, for Ireland’s sake and his own. However, it must 
not be. Ormond is recalled, and Knollys shall be sent 
but Essex will have none but Sm George Carew ; whom, 
Haunton says, he hates, and wishes to oust from court 
He and Elizabeth argue it out. He turns his back on 
her, and she gives him — or does not give him, for one 
has found so many of these racy anecdotes vanish on 
inspection into simple wind, that one believes none of 
them — a box on the ear , which if she did, she did the 
most AVISO, just, and practical tlung which she could do 
with such a puppy He claps his hand — or does not — 
to Ins SAVOid, ‘ He would not have taken it from Henry 
VIII.,’ and IS turned out forthwith In vain Egeiton, 
the Lord Keeper, tries to brmg him to reason He storms 
insanely. Every one on eaith is Avrong but he : every 
one IS consiiuing against him ; he talks of ‘ Solomon’s 
fool ’ too Had he lead the Piwerbs a little more 
closely, ho might have left the said fool alone, as being 
a too painfully exact likeness of himself. It ends by 
his being Avorsted, and Ealeigh rising higher than ever 
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I cannot see ivhy Iialoigh slionlil bo lopvp&entod as 
hencefoi til becoming Essex’s ‘ avowed enemy,’ save on 
the ground that all good men arc and ought to be 
the enemies of bad men, when they see them about to 
do haim, and to rum the countiy Essex is one of 
the many persons upon whom tins age has huished a 
quantity of sentimentality, which suits oddly enough 
with its professions of iinpaitiahty But there is an 
impartiality which ends mutter injustice, 11111011 by 
saying caielessly to eveiy quancl, ‘ Both are right., and 
both are wrong,’ leaves only the impression that all men 
are wiong, and ends by being niijiist to every one So 
has Elizabeth and Essex’s quarrel been tieated Theie 
was some evil in Essex , therefore hllizabeth iias a fool 
for liking him Tlieio was some good 111 Essex ; thcic- 
foro Elizabeth was cruel in punishing hiiii Tins is the 
sort of slipshod dilemma bj which Elizabeth is proved 
to be wrong, even while Essex is confessed to bo wrong 
too ; while the patent facts of the case aic, that Eliza- 
beth bore u ith him as long as she conhl, and a great deal 
longer than any one else could Wliy I’aleigli .should 
he aceused of helping to send Essex into Ireland, I do 
not know. Camden confesses (at the same time that ho 
gives a liint of the kind) that Essex would let no one go 
hut himself And if this was Ins himionr, one can 
baldly wonder at Cecil and IJaleigh, as well as Eli/aheth, 
bidding the man begone and liy his hand at go^ eiiiiiieiit, 
and be filled with the fruit of his own devices. He 
goes ; does nothing ; or rather worse than nothing , for 

M 
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111 addition to the notorious ill-management of tlie whole 
matter, we may fairly say that he killed Elizabeth. She 
never held up her head again after Tyrone’s rebellion. 
Elizabeth still chugs to him, changing her iiiiiid about 
linn every hour, and at last writes him such a letter as 
he deserves. He has had power, money, men, such as no 
one ever had before Why has he done nothing but 
bring Eugland to shame ^ He comes home frantically — 
the stoiy of his bursting into the dressing-room rests on 
no good authority — with a party of friends at his heels, 
leaving Ireland to take care of itself Wliatever enter- 
tainment he met with fiom the fond old woman, he met 
with the coldness which he deserved fiom Ealeigh and 
Cecil Who can wonder ? What had he done to deserve 
aught else ? But he all but coiniuers , and Ealeigh takes 
to his bed in consequence, sick of the whole matter , as 
one would have been inclined to do oneself He is 
examined and arraigned; writes a maudlin letter to 
Elizabeth Elizabeth has been called a fool for listen- 
ing to such pathetical ‘love letters’, and then hard- 
hearted for not listening to them. Poor Lady i do what 
she would, she found it hard enough to please all parties 
while alive , must she be condemned over and above in 
cvtcriunn to be ivroiig whatsoever she did ? Why is 
she not to have the benefit of the plain straightforward 
interpretation which would be allowed to any other 
human being ; namely, that she approved of such fine 
talk as long as it was proved to be sincere by fine deeds • 
but that when these were wanting, the fine talk became 
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hollow, fulsome, a fiesh cause of anger and disgust ? 
Yet still she weeps over Essex when he falls sick, as 
any mother would , and would visit him if she could 
with honour But a ‘ malignant influence counteracts 
every disposition to relent’ No doubt, a man’s own 
folly, passion, and insolence has generally a very 
malignant influence on his foitunes , and he may con- 
sider himself a veiy happy man if all that befalls to him 
thereby is what befell Essex, namely, deprivation of Ins 
offices and impiisonnient in his own house He is for- 
given after all , but tlie spoilt clnld refuses his bread and 
butter without sugar Wliat is the pardon to him without 
a renewal of his licence of sweet wines ? Because he is 
not to have that, the Queen’s ‘ conditions arc as crooked 
as her carcase.’ Elesli and blood can stand no more, and 
ought to stand no more After all that Elizabeth has 
been to him, that speech is the speech of a biutal and un- 
grateful nature. And .such he shows himself to be in 
the hour of trial AVliat if tlie patent for sweet wines is 
refused him ? Such gifts weie meant as the reward of 
merit , and what merit has he to show ? He never 
thinks of that. Blind with fury, he begins to intrigue 
with James, and slanders to liim, under colour of help- 
ing his succession, all whom he fancies opiioscd to him 
What IS worse, he intrigues with Tyione about bringing 
over an army of Irish Papists to help him against the 
Queen, and this at the very tunc that his sole cl.aim to 
popularity lests on his being the leader of the I’uiitans 
A man must have been very far gone, either in baseness 
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or m hatred, who represents Ealeigh to James as 
dangerous to tlie commonweal on account of his great 
power in the west of England and Jersey, ‘ places lit 
for the Spaniard to land ni ’ Cohham, as "Warden of 
the Cinque Ports, is included in his slander ; and both 
he and Ealeigh will hear of it again 

Some make much of a letter, supposed to lie written 
about this time by Ealeigh to Cecil, bidding Cecil kceji 
doivn Essex, even crush him, now that he is once down 
I do not happen to think tlic letter to be Ealeigh’s. 
Ills initials are subscribed to it ; hut not his name , 
and the style is not like liis But as for seeing ‘ un- 
forgiveness and icvonge in it,’ whose soever it may ho, 
I hold and say there is not a woid which can hear such 
a constiuction It is a daik letter hut about a dark- 
matter and a dark man It is a woildly and ex- 
pediontinl letter, appealing to low motives in Cecil, 
though for a light cud , such a letter, in short, as 
statesmen arc wont to wide nowadays If Ealeigh 
wrote it. Cod punished luni for doing so speedily enough. 
He does not usually punish statesmen nowadays for 
such letters ; perliaps because He does not love them 
as well ns Ealeigh But as for the letter itself Essex 
IS called a ‘ tyrant,’ because he had shown himself one. 
The Queen is to ‘ hold Bothwell,’ because ‘ while she 
hath him, ho w-ill even be the canker of her estate and 
safety,’ and the wntcr has ‘ seen the last of her good 
Juj-s and of ours after his liberty.’ On which accounts, 
Cecil is not to be deterred from doing wdiat is right 
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and iiece.ssaiy ‘ by any feai of aftci -revenges ’ and ‘ cou- 
jectuies from causes leiiiote,’ as many a stionger in- 
stance — given — will piovc, but ‘ look to tlie present,’ 
and so ‘ do wisely ’ Theic is no leal cause foi Cecil’s 
fear. If the man who has now lost a ]iowor which he 
ought never to have had be now kept down, then 
neitlier ho noi his son will ever be able to harm the 
man who has kept him at his just level What ‘ re- 
venge, seKi.shiiess, and cr.ilt ’ theie can bo in all this it 
IS diflicult to see , as dillicult as to see why Essex is to 
be talked of as ‘ uufoituiiatc,’ and the bhiine of his 
frightful end tin own on every one hut himself : the fact 
being that Essex’s end was biought on by his having 
chosen one Sunday inornmg for breaking out into open 
rebellion, for the inirposo of seizing the city of London 
and the Queen’s poison, and compelling hei to make 
him loid and master of the Liitish Isles , in which 
attempt he and Ins fought with tlie civil and military 
authorities, till aitillery had to be biought up and 
many lives weie lost Such little escapades may be 
liardoiiable enough in ‘ noble and unfoitiinatc ’ earls • 
but readers will perhaps agree that if they chose to 
try a similar expciinient, they could not complain if 
they found themselves shortly after in company with 
Mr Mitchell at Spike Island or Mr. O.xford in Bedlam. 
However, those ueie days in which such Sabbath 
amusements on tlie pait of one of the most important 
and powerful personages of the realm could not be 
passed over so lightly, especially when accompanied by 
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severe loss of life, and as there existed in England 
certain statutes concerning rebellion and high treason, 
which must needs have been framed for some purpose 
or other, the authoiities of England may be excused for 
fancying that they bore some reference to such acts as 
that which the noble and unfortunate eail had just 
committed, as wantonly, selfishly, and needlessly, it 
seems to me, as ever did man on earth 

I may seem to jest too much upon so solemn a 
matter as the life of a human being • but if I am not 
to touch the popular talk about Essex in this tone, I 
can only touch it in a far sterner one , and if ridicule 
IS forbidden, express disgust instead 

I have entered into this matter of Essex somewhat 
at length, because on it is founded one of the mean 
slanders from which Ealeigh never completely recovered. 
The very mob who, after Ealeigh’s death, made him a 
Protestant martyr — as, indeed, he was — looked upon 
Essex in the same light, hated Kaleigh as the cause of 
his death, and accused him of glutting his eyes with 
Essex’s misery, puffing tobacco out of a viiidow, and 
what not — all nieie inventions, so Pialeigh declared 
upon the scaffold. He was there in his office as 
captain of the guard, and could do no less than be 
there Essex, it is said, asked for Ealeigh just before 
he died but Ealeigh had withdrawn, the mob having 
murmured What had Essex to say to him ? Was it, 
asks Oldys, shrewdly onough, to ask him pardon for 
the wicked slanders which he had been pouring into 
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James’s credulous aud coivaidly ears ’ We ivdl liopo 
so ; aud leave poor Essex to God and the ineicy of 
God, asserting once more that no man ever biought 
ruin and death more thoroughly on himself hy his ov n 
act, needing no imaginary help dowmvaids from Italeigh, 
Cecil, or other human being 

And now begins the foiiith act of this strange 
tragedy Queen Elizabeth dies, and dies of grief It 
has been the fashion to attribute to her, I know not 
why, lemorse for Essex’s death ; and the foolish aud 
false tale about Lady Ifottingham and the iing has 
been accepted as history. The fact seems to bo that 
she never really held up her head after Biiilcigh’s 
death. She could not speak of him without tears , 
foibadc lus name to be inenUoned in the Council. No 
wonder; never had mistress a better seivant. For 
nearly lialf a century have these two noble souls loved 
each other, trusted each other, Avoiked with each other , 
and God’s blessing has been on their deeds , aud iioiv 
the faithful God-fearing man is gone to Ins reward ; 
and she is growing old, aud knows that the ancient 
fire is dying out in her , and who will be to her what 
he Avas ^ Buckhurst is a good man, aud one of her old 
pupils , and .she makes him Lord Treasiiier in Bur- 
leigh’s place but beyond that all is dark ‘ I am a 
miserable forlorn Avoman ; there is none about me that 
I can trust’ She secs through Cecil , tlnough Henry 
HoAvaid Essex has inoi'cd himself Avoithless, and 
pays the penalty of his sins. Men are glow mg avoisc 
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than their fathers Spanish gold is hiingmg in luxury 
and sin Tlie last ten yeais of her reign are ycais of 
decadence, profligacy, falsehood; and she cannot but 
see it. Tyrone’s rebellion is the last diop winch fills 
the cup After fifty years of war, after a diain of 
money all hut fabulous expended on keeping Ireland 
(fillet, the volcano hursts foith again just as it seemed 
extinguished, more fiercely than evei, and the whole 
work has to he done over again, when there is neither 
time nor a man to do it. And ahead, what hope is 
there for England ’ Who will he her successor ? She 
knows in her heart that it will he James but she 
cannot bring herself to name him. To bequeath the 
fruit of all her labours to a tyrant, a liar, and a 
coward for she knows the man but too well. It is 
,00 hideous to be faced. This is the end then * ‘ Oh 

diat I weie a inilke inaidc, with a paile upon mine 
aim ' ’ But it cannot be It never could have been , 
and she must endure to the end 

‘ Thcrefoie I hated life , yea, I hated all my labour 
which I had taken under the sun, because I should 
leave it to the iiiaii that shall be after me And who 
knows n hether he shall be a wise man or a fool ? yet 
shall he have rule over all my labour wherein I have 
showed myself wise, in wisdom, and knowledge, and 
equity . Vauity of vanities, and vexation of spirit 
And so, with a whole book of Ecclesiastes written on 
that mighty heart, the old lioness coils herself up in 
lier lair, refuses food, and dies I know few pas- 
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sages 111 the ivorlJ’s histoiy more tiagic than that 
death 

■VVliy did she not tiust llaleigli ’ Tiist, because 
Ealeigli, as ue have seen, was not the sort of man 
whom slie needed He was not the steadfast single- 
eyed statesman , hut tlie many-sided genius Besides, 
lie was the imgleader of the war-party. And she, like 
Buileigh before his death, was tired of the war, saw 
that it was demoralising England, was anxious foi 
peace llaleigh would not see that It was to him a 
divine mission u Inch must be fuliiUed at all risks As 
long as the Spaniards ivere opposing the Indians, eon- 
queiiiig Ameiica, there must be no peace. Both were 
right from then own point of view God ordered the 
matter from a third point of view 

Besides, we know that Essex, and after him Cecil 
and Henry Howard, liad been slandering Ealeigh 
basely to James Can wo doubt that the same poison 
had been iiourcd into Ehzabeth’s ears ? She might 
distrust Cecil too much to act upon what he said of 
Ealeigh , and yet distrust Ealeigh too much to put the 
kingdom into his liands. However, she is gone now, 
and a new kmg has arisen, who knoweth not Joseph. 

Janies comes down to take possession. Insolence, 
luxury, and laivlessness mark his first steps on his going 
amid tlie adulations of a fallen people ; he hangs a poor 
wretch without trial , ivastcs his time in huutiiig by 
the way , — a bad and base man, ivliose only redeem- 
ing point — if in his case it be one — is his fondness 
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for little cliilclren. But that will not make a kmg 
The inser elders take counsel together Ealeigh and 
good Judge Fortescue are for requiimg conditions from 
the newcomer; and constitutional liberty makes its 
last stand among the men of Devon, the old county of 
wamors, discoverers, and statesmen, of which Queen 
Bess had said that the men of Devon w'ere her riglit 
hand. But in vain , James has his way ; Cecil and 
Henry Howard are willing enough to give it him. 

So down comes Eehohoam, talang counsel with the 
young men, and makes answer to England, ‘ My father 
chastised you with whips , hut I will chastise you with 
scorpions ’ He takes a base pleasure, shocking to the 
French ambassador, in sneeiing at the memory of 
Queen Elizabeth , a perveise delight in honouring every 
rascal whom she had punished Tyrone must come to 
England to be received into favour, maddening the soul 
of honest Sir John Harrington Essex is christened 
‘my martyr,’ apparently for having jilotted treason 
against Elizabeth with Tyrone Ealeigh is received 
with a pun — ‘ By my soul, I have heard rawdy of thee, 
moil ’ , and when the gi’eat nobles and gentlemen come 
to court with their retinues, James tries to hide his 
dread of them in an insult , pooh-poohs their splendour, 
and says, ‘ he doubts not that he should have been able 
to win England for himself, had they kept him out ’ 
Ealeigh answers boldly, ‘ AVould God that had been 
put to the trial.’ ‘ Why ? ’ ‘ Because tlien you ivould 
have known your friends from your foes ’ ‘ A reason,’ 
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says old Aubrey, ‘ never forgotten or forgiven ’ Aubiey 
IS no great autliority, but the speech smacks so of 
Ealeigli’s offhand daiing that one cannot but believe 
it , as one does also the other story of his having 
advised the lords to keep out James and eiect a 
republic IsTot that he could have been silly enough 
to propose such a thing seiiously at that niomeiit , but 
that he most hkely, in his bold way, may have said, 
‘ Well, if we aie to have this man in without conditions, 
better a republic at once’ Winch, if he did say, ho 
said what the next forty years proved to be strictly 
tiue However, he will go on his own way as best he 
can. If Janies will give him a loan, he and the rest 
of the old heroes will join, fit out a lleet against Spain, 
and crush her, now that she is totteiing and impover- 
ished, once and for ever But Janies has no stomach 
for fighting , cannot abide the sight of a drawn sword , 
would not provoke Spam for the world — why, they 
might send Jesuits and assassinate lam , and as for 
the money, he wants that for i^ery difleient purposes. 
So the answer which he makes to Ealeigh’s proposal 
of war agamst Spam is to send him to the Tower, 
and sentence him to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, 
on a charge of plotting with Spam 

Having read, I believe, nearly all that has been 
written on the subject of this dark ‘ Cobliam plot,’ I 
find but one thing come brightly out of the infinite 
confusion and mystery, uliicli will never bo cleared up 
till the day of judgment, and that is Ihdeigh’s in- 
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noceiice He, and all England, and the veiy men who 
condemned him, knew that he was innocent Ev^eiy 
biogiapher is forced to confess this, more or less, in 
spite of all effoits to he what is called ‘inipaitial’ 
So I shall waste no words upon the matter, only ob- 
serving that whereas Ealeigh is said to have slandered 
Cecil to James, m the same way that Cecil had slan- 
deied him, one passage of this Cobham plot disproves 
utterly such a story, which, after all, rests (as far as I 
know) only on hearsay, being ‘ spoken of in a mann- 
sciipt written by one Buck, secretary to Cliancellor 
Egeitoii’ Eor ni nritmg to his own wife, in the ex- 
pectation of immediate death, llaleigli speaks of Cecil 
in a very different tone, as one in whom he trusted 
most, and who has loft him in the hour of need. I ask 
the reader to peruse that letter, and say whether any 
man would write thus, with death and judgment hefoie 
his face, of one whom lie knew that he had betrayed , 
or, indeed, of one who he knew had betrayed him. 
I see no reason to doubt that llalcigh kept good 
faith with Cecil, and that he was ignorant till 
after his tiial that Cecil ivas ni the plot against 
him 

I do not care to enter into the tracasseries of this 
Cobham plot. Eveiy one knows them; no one can 
unravel them The inoial and spiritual significance of 
the fact IS moie interesting than all questions as to 
Cohham’s lies, Brooke’s lies, Arembeig’s lies. Coke’s 
lies, James’s lies . — Let the dead bury their dead It 
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IS the broad aspect of the thing which is so wonderful , 
to see how 

‘The eagle, towering in his pinle of place, 

AVas hy a mousing owl hawked at and killed ’ 

This IS the man who six months ago, peiliaps, 
thought that ho and Cecil were to rule England to- 
gether, while all else were the puppets whose wires 
they pulled ' The Lord hath taken him up and 
dashed him down ; ’ and by such means, too, and on 
such a chaige ' Letraying his countiy to Spain ' 
Absuid — incredible — he would laugh it to scorn but 
it IS bitter earnest. There is no escape True or false, 
ho secs that his enemies will have his head It is 
maddening a horrible nightmare. He cannot bear it , 
he c.innot face — so ho writes to that beloved wife — ‘ the 
scorn, the taunts, the loss of honour, the cruel words of 
lawyers’ lie .slabs himself Head that letter of his, 
written after the mad blow had been struck, it is 
sublime fiom intensity of agony I'ho way in which 
the chastisement was taken proves how utterly it was 
needed, ore that proud, .success-swollen, world-entangled 
heart could be brought light with Clod 

And it IS brought right The wound is not mortal 
He comes slowly to a better mind, and lakes his doom 
like a man That first farew'ell to his wife was mitten 
out of hell The second latlier out of heaven Lead 
it, too, and compare , and then see how the Lord has 
been w'oiking upon Lins great soul infinite sadness, 
infinite tenderness and patience, and trust in God for 
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himself and liis poor wife ‘ God is my witness, it was 
for you and yours that I desired life , but it is true 
that I disdain myself for begging it. For know, dear 
wife, that your son is the son of a true man, and one 
who, in Ins own respect, despiseth death and all his 
ugly and misshapen forms . The everlasting, power- 
ful, infinite, and omnipotent God, who is goodness 
itself, the tine life and light, keep thee and thine, have 
mercy upon me, and teach me to forgive my persecutois 
and accusers, and send us to meet in His glorious 
kingdom.’ 

Is it come to this then ? Is he fit to die at last ? 
Then lie is fit to live , and live he shall Tlie tyrants 
have not the heart to cany out their own ciime, and 
Ealeigh shall be respited 

But not pardoned No more return for him into 
that sinful woild, where he flaunted on the edge of the 
precipice, and dioppcd heedless over it God will hide 
him 111 the secret place of IIis presence, and keep him 
in His tabernacle from the strife of tongues , and a new 
life shall begin for him ; a wiser, pcihaps a happier, 
than he has known since he was a little lad in the 
farmhouse in pleasant Devon far away On the 15th 
of December he enters the Tower. Little dreams he 
that for more than twelve years those doleful walls 
would be his home Lady Baleigh obtains leave to 
share his prison with him, and, after having passed ten 
years ivithout a child, bnn^ him a boy to comfort the 
weary heart The child of sorrow is christened Carew. 
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think those around him what strange things that 
^^Icl will see Lufurc his hairs he gray She has her 
maid, and lie liis tliiee servanis, sonic five or siv 
|feieiuls aio aliened 'to repair to him at convoiiiont 
^mes.’ He has a chamber-door always open into tlu* 
^eutenasit’s garden, where he ‘lias coiu cited a litfle 
^en-house mto a .still-room, and .spends his tune all the 
day in distiUation ’ The next s]'iino a grant is made" 
of his goods and chatfcK, foileilod by attainder, to 
m^tees named by himself, for the benefit of his family. 
So fai, so well , or, at least, not as ill as ii might be : 
but there aic those Ailio cannot leave the caged lion in 


Sandcison, Avho had married his moco, instead of 


paying up the avroais which he OAves on the wiue and 
other ofilocs, hiings iii a claim of £2000 But the 
rogue meets his match, and finds himself, nt the end of 
n law.siut, in prison for dcht Greater rogues, however, 
will have hetter fortune, and break throiigli the law- 
cobwebs which liaAc slopped a iioor little fly like San- 
derson Bor Cair, aftoiwaids Lord Someisct, casts his 


eyes on the Shcihoinc laud It has been included in 
the conveyance, and should be safej but there are 
otliei’s who, by instigation surely of the devil himself, 
have had eyes to see a flaw in the deed Sir John 
Popliam IS appealed to "Who could doubt the result * 
He answers that there is no doubt that the words woro 


omitted by the iiiattciitiou of the cngiossei — Ciircw 
llaleigli says that but one single word was wanting. 
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wlucli word was found notwithstanding in the paper- 
book, i c. the draft — but that the word not being there, 
the deed is worthless, and the devil may have his way 
To Can’, who has nothing of his own, it seems reason- 
able enough to help himself to what belongs to others, 
and James gives him the land Ealeigh writes to him, 
gently, gracefully, loftily. Here is an extract ‘And 
for yourself, sir, seeing your fair day is now in the 
dawn, and mine drawn to the evening, your own 
virtues and the king’s grace assuring you of many 
favours and much honour, I beseech you not to begin 
your fiist building upon the ruins of the innocent , and 
tliat their sorrows, with nune, may not attend your first 
plantation.’ He speaks strongly of the fairness, sym- 
pathy, and pity by which the Scots in gcncial had laid 
him under obligation . argues from it his oivn evident 
innocence , and ends with a quiet waiiiing to the 
young favourite not to ‘ undergo the ciiise of them that 
enter into the fields of the latheiless ’ In vain Lady 
Ttaleigh, with her childieii, entreats James on her 
knees m vain again ‘I mun ha’ the land,’ is the 
answer, ‘I mun ha’ it for Can’ And ho has it, 
patching up the m.atter after a while by a gift of 
C8000 to her and her elder son, m requital for an 
estate of £5000 a year. 

So there sits Ealeigh, growing poorer day by day, 
and clinging more and inoie to that fan wife, and her 
noble boy, and the babe whose laughter makes iiiusic 
within that dreary cage. And all day long, as we 
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have seen, he sits over his still, coiiipouinling and dis- 
covering, and soinetmies showing hiinself on the nail 
to the people, who gather to gaze at him, till Wade foi- 
bids it, fearing popular feeling In fact, the m orld out- 
side has a sort of mysteiioiis awe of him, as if he weie 
a chained magician, who, if he were let loose, might do 
with them all what he would Ceitain great nohles 
are of the same mind Woe to them if that silver 
tongue should once again he unlocked ' 

The Queen, with a woman’s faith in greatness, sends 
to him for ‘ cordials.’ Here is one of them, famous iii 
Cliailes the Second’s days as Sm Walter’s Cordial’: — 


R Zodoary and Saflion, each . ^ lb. 

Distilled Matoi 3 pints 

Maceiate, etc , and leduce to 1.} pint 
Coinpouiid powder of ciabs’ dans . 1C 0 / 

Ciiiiiaiiiou and Nutmegs . 2 „ 

Cloies 1 „ 

Caidanioiii bocds \ „ 


Double lefined sug.ii 

Make a conlection 


2 lb 


Which, so the woild hehcvcs, will cure all ills which 
flesh IS heir to It does not seem that llaleigh so 
boasted himself, but the people, after the fashion of 
the time, seem to have called all his medicines ‘ cor- 
dials,’ and ju'obably took for granted that it was by 
this paiticular one that the enchanter cured Queen 
Anne of a de&peiate sickness, ‘whereof the physicians 
were at the farthest end of their studies ’ (no great way 

N 
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to go lu those days) ‘ to find the cause, and at a non- 
plus for the cuie.’ 

Ealeigh — this is Sir Anthony Welden’s account, 
which may go for what it is worth — asks for his re- 
ward, only justice Will the Queen ask that certain 
lords may be sent to examine Cobliam, ‘whether he 
had at any time accused Sm Walter of any treason 
under Ins hand ? ’ Six aie sent. Cobham answers, 

‘ Xever , nor could I that villain Wade often solicited 
me, and not so pre\ ailing, got me by a trick to write 
iny name on a piece of white paper. So that if a 
charge come under my hand it was forged by that 
villain Wade, by wntmg something above my hand, 
without niy consent or knowledge’ They return. 
An equivocation u as ready. ' Sir, my Lord Cobham 
has made good all that ever ho wi’oto or said ’ , having, 
by his own account, written nothing but his name. 
This IS Sir Anthony Wclden’s stoiy. One hopes, for 
the SIX loid.s’ sake, it may not be tiue ; but there is no 
leasoii, 111 tlie moiahty of James’s court, why it should 
not have been. 

So lialeigh must iciiiaiii where he is, and work on. 
And he does W'ork. As his captivity becomes more 
and inoio hopeless, so comes out more and moie the 
stateliness, self-helji, and energy of the man Till now 
lie has jilajcd with his pen now he will use it in 
cainest , and use it as few piisoueis have done Many 
a good book has been written in a dungeon — ‘ Don 
Quixote,’ the ‘Pilgiim’s Progress’, beautiful each in 
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its way, and dustmcd to iiiimoitality lialeigli begins 
the ‘Ilistoiy ol the "Woild,’ the most tlod-leaiiiig and 
God-seeiiig Instoiy winch I know of among English 
iviitings , though blotted by llatteiy of James iii the 
preface wrong but jiardouable in a man trying in 
the Tower to got out of that doleful piisoii But all 
his writings aie tliiity ycais too late , they express the 
creed of a buiied geiiemtion, of the men who defied 
Spam in the name of a (!od of iightcousness, — not of 
men mIio cinigc before her in the name of a God of 
power and cunniiig The captive eagle has wiitteii 
with a cpiill fioin his own wing — a guiU which has 
been wont eie now to soar to heaven Every line 
smacks of the iiiemorics of Nomine and of Ziitphcn, of 
Tilbury Fort and of Calais L’oads ; and many a gray- 
headed veteran, as he lead them, must have turned 
away his face to lade the noble tears, as Ulysses from 
Demodocus when he sang the song of Tioy So there 
sits I’aleigh, like the piophet of old, ni his lonely tower 
above the Thames, watching the daikiiess gather upon 
the land year by year, ‘ like the moiuiug spread over 
the mountains,’ the daikuess which comes before the 
dawn of the Day of The Lord , wdiich he shall never 
see on earth, though it be very near at hand , and 
asks of each nowcoiiier, ‘Watchman, w’hat of the 
night 7 ’ 

But there is one bright jioiiit at least in the dark- 
ness , one on wdiom Baleigh’s eyes, and those of all 
England, are fixed in boundless liojie , one who, by the 
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sympathy which attracts all nohlc natures to each 
other, clings to the heio utterly , Henry, the Ciown 
Piiiice ‘ Xo king hut my father would keep siicli a 
hiicl 111 a cage’ The noble lad tiies to open the door 
for the captive eagle , but in vain. At least be will 
make what use he can of his wisdom He asks him 
for advice about the new ship he is building, and has 
a simple practical letter m leturn, and over and above 
piobably the two valuable iiainj)hlets, ‘ Of the Invention 
of Ships,’ and ' Observations on the Havy and Sea 
Service’; ivliieh the Pnnee wiU never see In 1611 
he asks llaleigh’s advice about the foobsb double niar- 
liage with the riinee luid Princess of Savoy, and 
receives for answer two plain-spoken discourses ns full 
of historical learning as of piactical sound sense. 

These are benefits which must be repaid. The 
father will lepay them hereafter in his own ivay. In 
the nieanwlnlc the sou docs so in his w'ay, by soliciting 
tlie Sherboiiio estate as for lumself, intending to restore 
it to Pialeigh. He succeeds Carr is bought off for 
£25,000, where Lady Raleigh has been bought o(f with 
£8000 , but neither Raleigh nor his widow will ever 
bo tlie bettor for that bargain, and Carr will get Sher- 
borne back again, and probably, in the King’s silly 
dotage, keep tlie £25,000 also 

111 November 1612 Pimice Henry falls sick 
AVhen he is at the last gasp, the poor Queen sends 
to Raleigh for some of the same cordial uliich had 
cuied her Medicine is sent, with a tender letter, as 
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it well might he ; for Ealeigli knew liow niiicli liung, 
not onlj'' for himself, but foi Eiiglaiul, on the cracking 
threads of that fair young life. It is ri^uestioned at 
first whether it shall he administered. ‘ The cordial,’ 
Raleigh says, ‘ wdl cure him or any other of a fever, 
except 111 case of poison ’ 

The cordial is administered , hut it comes too late. 
The prince dies, and with linn tlie hopes of all good 
iiieii 

At last, aftei twelve years of prison, Raleigh is free. 
He IS sixty-six years old now, gray-headed and worn 
down by confinenient, study, and want of exercise : but 
he will not remember that 

‘ Still in Ills adies liie llieir wonted fire’ 

Now for Guiana, at last ' which he has never forgotten , 
to wdiich he has been sending, with his slender means, 
ship after ship to keep the Indians in hope 

Ho IS freed in Hlaich At oiiee he is busy in his 
project In August ho has obtained the King’s coni- 
inission, by the help of Sir Raljih Wiiiwood, Secretaiy 
of State, who seems to have believed in Raleigh At 
least Raleigh behov’’ed in him In Slarcli next year he 
has sailed, and with him thiiteen ships, and more than 
a hundred knights and gentlemen, and among them, 
strange to say, Sir Waiham St Leger This is cer- 
tainly not the quondam Mamlial of Munster under 
whom Raleigh served at Smerwick six-aiid-thnty yeais 
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ago ITc would be neaily eighty yeais old , and as 
Lord Doneraile’s pedigi’ee gnes three Sir "Warhams, 
we cannot identify the man But it is a strong argu- 
ment 111 Ealeigh’s favour that a St. Leger, of a Devon 
family which had served with him in Ireland, and 
intimately connected with him his whole life, slionld 
keep his faith in Ealeigh after all his reverses IN'ever- 
theless, the mere fact of an unpardoned criminal, said 
to he non ens in law, being able in a few months to 
gather lonnd him such a party, is proof patent of what 
slender grounds there are for calling Ealeigh ‘sus- 
pected ’ and ‘ unpopular ’ 

But ho does not sail without a struggle or two 
James is too pioud to allow his heir to match with 
any but a mighty king, is infvtuatod about the Spanish 
niarriago ; and Gondomar is Avith him, iilnying with his 
Iiopes and ivith Ins feais also 

The people arc fuiious, and have to be silenced 
again and again . there is oven fear of noting The 
cbarniiiig and smooth-tongued Gondomar can Iiate, and 
can revenge, too Five ’pientices who liavc insulted 
him for stiiking a little child, are iinprisoiiod and fined 
several hundied pounds each And as for hating 
Baleigh, Gondomar liad been no Spaniard (to let alone 
the luuvato reasons wliich some hai'-e supposed) had he 
not hated Spain’s ancient .scourge and iinswening 
enemy lie comes to James, complaining that Baleigh 
IS about to break the peace Aiitli Spam Nothing is 
to be refused him which can further the one darling 
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fanc)' of -Tames, ami Ealeigh lias to give in willing 
llie immlier of liis sliqis, men, and ordnance, and, moie- 
ovcr, the name of the conuLry and the very iivei 
whither he is going Tins paper was given, Carew 
Ralcigli asserts positivclj'’, under James’s solemn pionnso 
not to reveal it ; and Ilaleigh himself seems to have 
heheved that it was to he kept piivate , for he writes 
aflcrwaids to Secretary IViiiwood m a tone of astonish- 
ment and indignation, that the iiifoiination contained 
in Ills paper liad been sent on to the King of Spam 
before he sailed from the Thames. Winwood could 
have told him as much already , for Buckingham had 
written to Wmwood, on March 28, to ask liini vliy he 
had not been to the Spanish Ambassador ‘to accpiaint 
him with the older taken by his Majesty about Sir 
W E ’s voyage ’ But howci er iinwilling the Secretary 
(as one of the furthcrers of the voyage) may have been 
to meddle in the matter, Gondoniar had had news 
enough from another source, peihaps from James’s 
own moiitli For the iiist letter to tlie West Indies 
about Ealcigh was dated fiom Madiid, March 19 , and 
most reiiiaikable it is that in James’s ‘Declaration,’ 
or lather ajiology for his omi conduct, no iiiention 
whatsoever is made of his ha\iiig given infoimatioii to 
Ooiidomai 

Gondoniar ofiereil, says James, to lot Ealeigh go 
with one or two ships only He might woik a mine, 
and the King of Spam would give hiiii a safe convoy 
home wnth all his gold. How kind. And how likely 
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would Ealeigli and liis fellow-adventurers have been 
to accept such an offer , how likely, too, to find men 
wlio would sail with them on such an errand, to he 
' flayed alive,’ as many who travelled to the Indies of 
late years had been, or to have their throats cut, tied 
back to back, after trading unarmed and peaceably for 
a month, as thirty-six of Ealeigh’s men had been but 
two or three years before in that very Orinoco So 
James is forced to let the large fleet go; and to 
let it go well armed also; for the plain reason, that 
otherwise it dare not go at all, and m the mean- 
while lettois arc sent fiom Spain, in which the 
Spaniards call the fleet ‘Enghsh enemies,’ and sliips 
and troops are moved up as fast as possible from the 
Spanish mam 

But, say some, James was justified in telling Oon- 
doniar, and the Spaniards ui defending themselves 
On the latter point there is no doubt 

‘ They may get -nlio liave tlie will, 

Anil they may kooi) who can ’ 

But it does seem hard on Baleigh, after having 
laboured lu this Guiana business for years, and after 
having spent his money in vain attempts to deliver 
these Guuuiians from their oppressors It is hard, 
and ho feels it so. He sees that he is not trusted , 
that, as Janies himself confesses, his pardon is refused 
simiily to keep a hold on him , that, if he fails, he is 
ruined. 
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As he well asks aftci wards, ‘ If the King did not 
tiiink that (Unaiia was his, why let me go thither at 
all ? He knows that it was his by the law of nations, 
for he made Mr Harconit a giant of part of it If it 
he, as Goiidoiiiar says, the Kuig of Spain’s, then I had 
no more light to ivork a mine in it than to hum a 
town.’ An aigumenl which seems to me nnanswerahle. 
But, says James, and othcis with him, he was foibid 
to meddle with any countiy occniiate or possessed by 
Spaniards Southey, too, blames him severely for not 
having told Janies that the country was alieady settled 
by Spaniards I can excuse Southey, but not James, 
for ovei looking the bioad ftict that all Hngland knew 
it, as I have shown, since 1594, that if they did not, 
Gondomar would have taken caic to toll them , and 
that he could not go to Guiana without ineddhng with 
Spaiiianls His former voyages and publications made 
no secret of it On the coiitiary, one chief argument 
for the plan liad been all tlirough the delivery of the 
Indians from these very Spaniards, who, though tlicy 
could not conquer them, ill-used Uiem in every way : 
and in Ins agreement with the Lords about the 
Guiana voyage m IGll, he makes especial mention 
of the very place whicli will soon fill such a pait in 
our stoiy, ‘ San Thome, where the Spaniards inhabit,’ 
and tells the Lords wlioiu to ask as to the number 
of men who will be wantwl ‘ to secure Keyinish’s pas- 
sage to the ninie ’ against these I'cry Spaniaids What 
can be more clear, save to those who will not see ? 
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TIio pliiiii fact 19 that Ealcigh went, with liis eyes 
open, to take possession of a conntiy to which he 
lielicved that he and King James had a right, and 
that Janies and his favourites, when they, as he 
pleads, iinglit have stopped him by a word, let 
him go, knowing as well as the Spaniards wliat he 
intended , for what jiurposc, but to have an excuse for 
the tragedy which ended all, it is diflicult to conceive 
' It is evident,’ wisely says Sir Eobeit Schomburgk, 

' that they winked at cousequences wdiicli they must 
liavc foreseeiL’ 

And liero Mr. Napier, on the authority of Count 
Dcsmarcts, brings a grave charge against Ealeigh 
Ealoigh 111 his ‘Apology’ protests that he only saw 
Desmarcts once on board of liis vessel Desmarets 
says 111 his despatches that he was on board of her 
several times — whether he saw Ealeigh more than 
once does not appear — and that Ealeigh complained 
to him of having been unjustly imprisoned, stripped of 
his estate, and so foith, and that he was on that 
account resolved to abandon his country, and, if the 
expedition succeeded, offer himself and the fruit of his 
labour to the King of France. 

If this be true, E.de^li was very wrong. But Sir 
Eobcit Schomburgk points out that this passage, 
whicli Mr. Napier says occura iii the last despatch, was 
wiittcii a iiionth after Ealeigh had sailed , and tliat the 
previous despatch, written only four days after Ealeigh 
sailed, .sa\s nothing about the matter. So that it 
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roulcl not liavo been a very iinpoitant or fixed lesolii- 
tion on Ealcigh’s part, if it xias only to lie lecollectcd a 
month after I do not say — as Sir Ihiheit Seliondmiglv 
IS very inucli inclined to do — that it i\as altogether a 
bubble of Ficncli fancy It is possible that Ealeigli, iii 
his just rage at finding tliat Janies was belrajing liini 
and sending Inin out with a halter round his neck, to 
all but certain ruin, did say wild words — That it yas 
bettei foi him to seivc the Fienchman than such a 
master — that peiliaps he might go over to the French- 
man after all — or some folly of the Iciud, m that same 
rash tone yhich, as mo have seen, has got him into 
tiouldo .so often alieady and so I leave the matter, 
saying, Cewaie of making any man an olfender for a 
word, much loss one who is being hunted to death in 
his old ago, and kiions it 

Ilowovei thi.s may be, the lleet sails , but with no 
bright auguries Tlie mass of the sailors arc ' a scum 
of men’, they are mutinous and troublesome, and 
yhat IS woisc, h.ave got among tlieiii (as, perliaps, they 
wcie intended to h.ive) the notion tliat lialeigh’s being 
still non ens iii law absolves them from obeying him 
when they do not choose, and peiniits them to say of 
him behind his back what they list They have long 
delays at Ph moiitli Sir 'Waiham’s ship cannot get 
out of the Thaiiics Penniiiglon, at the Isle of Wight, 
'cannot icdceiii his bicad fiom the b.ikeis,’ and has to 
lido back to London to get money fiom Lady I’.deigh 
The poor lady has it not, and gixes a note of hand to 
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Mr Wood of Portsmoiitli. Alas for her ’ She has 
sunk her £8000, and, beside that, sold her Wickham 
estate for £2500 , and all is on board the fleet. ‘A 
hundred pieces ’ are all the ready money the hapless 
pair had left on earth, and they have parted them 
together. Ealeigh has fifty-five and she fortj'^-five till 
God send it back — if, indeed. He ever send it. The 
stai IS sinking low in the west Trouble on trouble 
Sir John Fane has neither men nor money , Captain 
Witney has not provisions enough, and Ealeigh has to 
sell his plate in Plymouth to help him. Courage ' one 
last struggle to redeem Ins good name 

Then stoims off Sicily — a pinnace is sunk , faithful 
Captain King drives back into Bristol ; tlic rest have 
to lie by a while in some lush port for a fair wind 
Then Bailey deserts with the ‘Southampton’ at the 
Canaries; then ‘uiinatuial weather,’ so that a fourteen 
days’ ^ oyage takes forty days Then ‘ the distemper ’ 
breaks out undei the line The simple diary of that 
sad voyage still remains, full of curious and valuable 
nautical hints; but recording the loss of friend on 
friend , four or five officers, and, ‘ to our great giief, our 
lirincipal refiner, Mr Fowler’ ‘ Crab, my old servant’ 
Next a lamentable twenty-four hours, in which they 
lose Pigott, tlie lieutenant-general, ‘ mine honest frinde, 
Mr John Talbot, one that had lived with me a leven 
yeeies lu the Tower, an excellent general skoller, and 
a faithful and true man as ever lived,’ with two ‘veiy 
fair conditioned gentleman,’ and ‘ mine own cook 
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Tiancis.’ Then more officers and men, and iny ‘ cusen 
Payton.’ Then the water is iieai spent, and tliey are 
foiced to come to half allowance, tdl they save and 
drink gieeddy whole caufuls of the bitter rain water. 
At last Ealeigh’s own tiuii conics , running on dock 
111 a sguall, he gets W'et through, and has twenty days 
of burning fever , ' never man suffered a iiioie furious 
heat,’ during Avliich he eats nothing but now and then 
a stewed piune. 

At last they make the land at the mouth of the 
Urapoho, far south of their intended goal They ask 
for Leonard the Indian, ‘ who lived W’lth me in England 
three or four years, the same man that took Mr Har- 
court’s brother and fifty men Avhen they w'Cio iii ex- 
treme distieas, and had no means to live theio but by 
the help of this Indian, whom they made believe that 
they Avere niy men ’ , but the faithful Indian is gone 
up the country, and they stand away for Cayenne, 
‘where the cacicpic (Hairy) was also my servant, and 
had lived Avith me iii the Towci two } eais.’ 

Courage once moie, bi.aAc oldheait ' Hero at least 
thou art among friends, who know thee for w'hat thou 
ait, and look out longingly for thee as their delnerer. 

Courage ; for thou art in fairyland once more , the 
land of boundless hope and possibility Though Eng- 
land and England’s heart be changed, yet Cod’s earth 
endures, and the harvest is stdl here, waiting to be 
reaped by those who daic Tiveiity .stoimy years may 
have changed thee, but they have not changed the fairy- 
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land of thy prison dreams Still the mighty Ceiba 
tiees with their wealth of parasites and creepers towei 
above the palni-lringed islets , still the dark mangrove 
thickets guard the mouths of unknown streams, whose 
granite sands are rich with gold Ifiiendly Indians 
come, and Harry with them, bunging maize, peccaii 
pork, and armadillos, plantains and j)iiie- apples, and 
all eat and gather strength, and Ealeigh writes home 
to his wife, ‘ to say that I may yet bo King of the 
Indians here were a vamty But my name hath lived 
among them’ — as well it might Toi many a year 
those simple hearts shall look for him in vain, and moie 
than two centuries and a half afterwards, dim tiaditions 
of the great white chief who bade them stand out to 
the last against the Spaniaids, and he would come and 
dwell among them, shall linger among the Carib tribes , 
even, say some, the tattered relics of an English Hag, 
uliich lie loft among them that they might distinguish 
his countiymeii 

Happy for him had he stayed there indeed, and been 
their king How easy for liiiii to have grown old in 
peace at Cayenne. But no , he must on for honoui’s 
sake, and bung home if it were but a basketful of that 
ore to show the king, that he may save his credit. He 
has promised Arundel that he will return And return 
he will So onward he goes to the ‘ Triangle Islands ’ 
There he sends off five small vessels for the Orinoco, 
uith four hundred men The faithful Kcymis has to 
coniiiiand and guide the expedition. Sir 'Warham is 
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Ijing ill of the fever, all Liit dead , so George Ihileigh 
IS sent 111 Ills place as seigeaiit-niajor, and with him live 
land conipanies, one of which is cominaiided hy joiing 
Walter, llaleigh’s sou , aiiothei hy a Captain Paikei, of 
whom ivc shall have a word to say pieseiitly 

Keymis’s ordeis aic explicit. He is to go up ; find 
the iiiine, and open it; and if the Spaniards attack 
him, lepel foiee by foicc but he is to avoid, if possible, 
an encounter with them not for fear of bieaking the 
peace, but because ho has ‘a soum of men, a few 
geiitleinen excepted, and I would not for all the woild 
leceixe a blow liom the Spaniaids to the dishonour of 
our nation ’ There we have no concealment of hostile 
instructions, any more than in Italeigh’s admiiablo 
instiuctions to las fleet, which, after la}iiig dowm excel- 
lent law's for iiioiality, icbgion, and discipline, go on 
with clause after clause as to what is to be done if they 
meet ‘ the eiieiny ’ Wliat enemy ? Wliy, all Siiauish 
ships w Inch sail the seas , and who, if they liaiipen to 
bo sufiiciently numerous, will assuiedly attack, sink, 
burn, and destroy lialeigli’s whole siiuadron, for daring to 
sail for that continent which Spain claims as its own 
llaloigh runs up the coast to Tiiuidad once more, iii 
through the Sei pent’s Mouth, and louiid I’linto Gallo to 
the lake of pitch, where all rcciuit themselves with fish 
and aimaclillos, ‘ pheasant ’ (I’cnelopc), ‘ palmitos ’ 
(Moriche palm fruit and guavas, and aw ait the 
return of the expcchtioii fiom the last d.iyof December 
to the middle of February. They see something of the 
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Spaniards meamvliile Sir John Ferns is sent up to 
Port of Spam to try if they ivill trade for tobacco. 
The Spaniards parley , in the midst of the parley pour 
a volley of musketry mto them at forty paces, yet liiu’t 
never a man ; and send them ofl’ calling them thieves 
and traitors Fray Simon’s Spanish account of the 
matter is that Ealeigh intended to disembaik his men, 
that they might march uiland on San Joseph He 
may bo excused for the guess , seeing that Ealeigh 
had done the very same thing some seventeen years 
before. If Ealeigh was treacherous then, his treason 
punished itself now. However, I must believe that 
Ealeigh is not likely to liave told a he for his own 
private amusement in his own private diary 

On the 2 9 til the Spaniards attack three men and a 
boy who aie aslioie boiling the fossil pitch, kill one 
man, and cairy olf the boy Ealeigh, instead of going 
up to Poit of Spam and demanding satisfaction, as ho 
would have been justified m doing after this second 
attack, remains cjuietly where he is, expecting daily to 
be attacked by Spanish ainiadas, and resolved to ‘ burn 
by their sides.’ Happily, or uiihaiipily, he escapes 
them Probably he thinks they ivaited for him at 
Maigarita, expecting him to range the Spanish main 
At last the weary days of sickness and anxiety 
succeeded to days of terror. On the Ist of February a 
stiango lepoit comes by an Indian. An inland savage 
has bi ought confused and contradictory news doun the 
river that Sail Thome is sacked, the governor and two 
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Spanish captains slam (names given) and tno English 
captains, naiucless Aftei this ciitij' fellow a few coii- 
fusccl ones, set down as happening 111 J.innaiy, concevn- 
ing attempts to extiact the tmth fiom the Indians, and 
the negligence of the manners, mIio aie diligent in 
nothing hut 2nllagiiig and stealing And so ends 
abruptly tins sad document 

The truth comes at last — ^Imt when, does not appear — 
111 a letter fiom 3 ^G 3 ’niis, dated Jannaiy S SaiiThonn? 
has been stoinied, sacked, ainl burnt Four rcfineis’ 
houses WGie found 111 it ; the best 111 the town ; so that 
the S^iaiiiaids have been mining theie, but no com or 
bullion except a little plate. One English caiitaiii is 
killed, and that caiitam is Walter Ealeigh, his first- 
born. He died loading them on, when some, 'more 
careful of valour and .safe!)', began to recoil shamefully.’ 
His last wolds weie, ‘ Loid have mercy upon me and 
pirosjier our cnteiiui.so’ A .Spanish capt.aiii, Erinctt.a, 
struck him down with the butt of a musket after he 
had leceived a bullet John I’le.ssington, his sergeant, 
avenged him by running Eimctta tlirougli with his 
h albeit 

Keymis has not yet been to the mine ; he could not, 
‘ by reason of the murmunngs, discords, and vexations’; 
but he will go at once, make trial of the mine, and come 
down to Trinidad by the Macarco mouth lie sends a 
jiarcel of scattcied jiajieis, a loll of tobacco, a tortoise, 
some oranges and lemons. ‘Ihaying God to give you 
health and strength of body, and a mind armed against 

o 
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all e’cti-emities, I rest ever to be commanded, yoiirloitl- 
sliip’s, Keyimsli.’ 

‘ Oh Absalom, my son, my son, Avoiild God I had 
died for thee ! ’ But iveeping is in vain. The noble 
lad sleeps there under the palm-trees, beside the 
mighty tropic stream, while the fair Basset, ‘ his bride 
in the sight of God,’ recks not of him as she ivaiiders 
ill the woods of ITmberleigli, wife to the son of Ealeigh's 
deadliest foe. Ealeigli, Ealeigli, surely God’s blessing 
IS not on this voyage of thine Surely He hath set thy 
misdeeds befom Him, and thy secret sms in the light 
of His countenance 

Another blank of misery but liis honour is still 
safe Kcymis will return with that gold ore, tlint 
pledge of his good faith for ivhich he has I'entured all 
Surely God will let that come after all, now that ho 
has paid as its price his first-born’s blood ? 

At last Keymis returns with thinned numbers. All 
are weary, spirit-brokcn, discontented, mutinous. Where 
IS the gold ore ? 

There is none Keymis has never been to the mine 
after all His companions curse him as a traitor who 
has helped Ealeigli to deceive them into ruin, the 
mine is imaginary — a he. The cicws aic ready to 
break into open mutiny , after a while they will do so 

Yes, God 13 setting this man’s secret sms in the 
light of His countenance If he has been ambitious, 
his ambition has punished itself now If he has caied 
nunc for Ins* own honour than for his wife and chil- 
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dren, lliat sin too has punished itself If he has 
(which I affinn not) tampered with truth for the sake 
of what seemed to him noble and just ends, that too 
has punished itself , foi Ins men do not trust him. If he 
has (which I affirm not) done any wiong in that matter of 
Cohham, that too has punished itself foi his men, count- 
ing him as non ais iii law, will not re.spect or obey him 
If ho has spoken, aftei his old fashion, rash and exagge- 
rated words, and goes on sjieakiug them, even though it 
he through tliepicssuie of despair, tliat too shall punish 
itself, and for every idle woid that he shall say, God 
will hung him into judgment And why, but because 
he IS noble ^ Why, but because ho is nearer to God 
by a whole heaven than others whom God lets fatten 
on their own sins, baling no iindei standing, because 
they are 111 hoiioiu, and baling children at their hearts’ 
desire, and leaving the rest of their substance to their 
babes ? Kot so docs God deal with His elect when 
they will try to worship at once self and Him; He 
rerpmes truth in tlie inward parts, and will purge them 
till they are true, and snigle-cjcd, and full of light 
Keyinis returns with the wreck of Ins jiarty. The 
scene between him and Raleigh may be guessed Key- 
mis lias excuse on excuse He could not get obeyed 
after j'oung Raleigh’s death he expected to find that 
Sir Walter was either dead of his sickness or of grief 
for his son, and liad no wish ‘to enrich a company of 
rascals who made no account of him ’ He daro not go 
up to the mine because (and here Raleigh thinks his 
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excuse fair) the fugitive Spaniards lay in the craggy 
woods through which he would have to pass, and that 
lie had not men enough even to hold the town seciiiely 
If he reached the mine and left a company there, he 
had no provisions for them, and he dared not send 
backward and forwairl to the town while the Spaniards 
were in the woods The wamings sent by Gondoraar 
had undone all, and James’s tieachery had done its 
work. So Keymis, ‘thinking it a greater eiior, so he 
said, to discover the mine to the Spaniards than to ex- 
cuse himself to the Company, said that ho could not 
find it ’ Trom all which one tiling at least is evident, 
that Keymis believed in the existence of the mine. 

llaleigh ‘ rejects these fancies ’ ; tells him bofoio 
divers gentlemen that ‘ a blind man might find it by 
the marks which Keymis himself had set down under 
Ins hand ’ ; that ‘ his case of losing so many men in the 
woods ’ was a mere pretence after Walter was slam, 
he knew tliat Keymis had no care of any man’s sur- 
viving ‘You have undone me, wounded my ciedit 
with the King past I’ecovery As you have follou ed 
your own advice, and not mine, you must satisfy his 
Majesty I shall be glad if you can do it hut I can- 
not.’ There is no use dwellmg on such vain regrets" 
and reproaches Kaleigh perhaps is bitter, unjust As 
lie himself writes twice, to his wife and Sir Ealpli Wiii- 
wood. Ins ‘brains are broken.’ He ivrites to them 
botli, and le-opens the letteis to add long postscripts, 
at Ins wits’ end. Keymis goes off ; spends a few 
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miserable clays , and tlion euteis Ilaleiyli’s cabin. He 
has written Ins apology to Lord Arundel, and begs 
llaleigh to allow of it ‘ Ho You lia\ o undone mo 
by your obstmac}'. I will not favour or colour your 
foriiiei folly.’ ‘ Is that youi resolution, sii ’ ’ ‘ It is.’ 

‘ I know not then, sir, what couise to take ’ And so 
he goes out, and into his own cabin oveihcad. A 
minute after a pistol-shot is heard. Ilaleigh sends up 
a boy to know the reason Key mis answers from 
within that he has hied it off because it had been long 
charged , and all is epuet 

Half an hour after the boy goes into the cabin 
Kcyniis is lying on his bed, the pistol by him. The 
boy moves him The pistol-shot has broken a rib, and 
gone no further; but as the corpse is turned over, a 
long knife is buried in that desperate heart Another 
of the old heroes is gone to Ins wild account 

Gradually drops of explanation ooze out The 
‘ Sergeant-major, Ealeigh’s nephew, and others, confess 
that Keyniis told them that he could have brought 
tliein 111 two hours to the mine but as tlie young heir 
was slain, and liis father was unpardoned aud not like 
to live, he had no reason to open the mine, either for 
the Spaniard or the Kmy ’ Those latter words are sig- 
nifacant What cared the old Elizabethan seaman for 
the weal of such a king 7 And, indeed, what good to 
such a king would all the mines in Guiana be 7 They 
answered that the King, nevertheless, had ‘granted 
Ealeigh his heart’s desire under the gicat seal ’ He 
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leiiliecl that ‘the grant to Ealeigh was to a man mn 
CHS in law, and theiefoie of no force’ Here, too, 
James’s policy has worked well How could men dare 
or persevere under such a cloud ? 

How, indeed, could they have found heart to sail at 
aU 1 The only answer is that they knew Ealeigh well 
enough to have utter faith in him, and that Keymis 
himself knew of the mine. 

Puppies at home in England gave out that he had 
killed himself from remorse at having deceived so many 
gentlemen with an imaginary phantom. Every one, of 
course, according to his measure of charity, has power 
and liberty to assume any motive which he will. Mine 
is simply the one which shows upon the face of the 
documents , that the old follower, devoted alike to the 
dead son and to the doomed father, feeling that he had, 
he scarce knew how, failed in the hour of need, frittered 
away the last chance of a mighty enterprise which had 
been his fixed idea for years, and ruined the man Avhoni 
he adored, ai'enged upon himself the fault of having 
disobeyed orders, given peremptorily, and to be per- 
emptorily executed 

Here, perhaps, my tale should end , for aE beyond 
IS but the waking of the corpse The last death- 
struggle of the Elizabethan heroism is over, and all its 
remains vanish sloivly in an undignified, sickening way. 
All epics end so After the war of Troy, Achilles 
must die by coward Paris’s arrow, lu some mysterious, 
confused, pitifid fashion ; and stately Hecuba must rail 
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lieiself into a very dog, and bark for ever 'li unefufl^ 
around lonely Cynossema. Young iJavul ends as a 
dotard — Solomon as ivoise. Gloiious Ale in'lci must 
die, half of fever, half of drunkenne<^ .'s the fnoi diedi 
Chailes the Fifth, having Uitoivi all f\%i',iy but his 
follies, ends m a convent, a snooishtious iinhecili', 
Napoleon sipiabblus to the last viih Sir Hudson Lowe 
about champagne It must be S" , and llie gh»ry must 
be God’s alone. For m great nieii, and gicat times, 
theie is nothing good or vital bi i wliat i.s ol God, and 
not of man’s self; and when lie taketh away thats 
divine breath they die, and leturn airaju tu their dust 
But the eaith does not lo.so; for when Ffe Bcndoili 
forth His Spiiit they live, and renew the -e ot the 
cartln A new generation arises, wi.h .-iciici sight, 
with fuller experience, sometimes ivith nobler .inns , and 
‘The old Older oliaugelh, giveth place to the neu, 

And tiod I'ulfil'j himself m many viiy.-’ 

The Elizabethan epic did not uml a d.ay too soon. 
There was no more life left in it, and God had some- 
thing better iii store for England. Ilaleigli’s ideal 
was a noble one but God’s was nobler f.ir. lialeigli 
would have made her a gold kingdom, like Spam, and 
destroyed her very vitals by that gold, as Spam was 
destroyed And all the while the great and good God 
was looking steadfastly upon that little struggling Vir- 
gmi.an village, I’aleigh’s fiist-horn, forgotten m his new 
mighty dieaiiis, and saying, ‘Here will I dwell, for I 
have a delight therein.’ There, and not in Guiana; 
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^on tlie simple tillers of the soil, not among wild 
reckless gold-hunters, would His blessing rest. The 
very coming daikiiess would bring brighter light. The 
evil age itself would be the parent of new good, and 
diive across the seas steadfast Pilgrim Pathem and 
generous Eoyalist Cavaliers, to be the parents of a 
mightier nation than has ever yet possessed the earth 
Verily, God’s ways aie wonderful, and His counsels in 
the great deep. 

So ends the Elisabethaii epic Must we follow the 
corpse to tlie grave ? It is necessary. 

And now, ‘ you gentlemen of England, who sit at 
home at ease,’ what would you have done in like case ^ 
— ^Your last die thrown ; your last stake lost j your 
honour, as you fancy, stained for ever , your eldest son 
dead in battle — What would you have done* What 
Walter Ealeigh did was this. He kept his promise 
Ho had promised Lord Arundel to return to England , 
and return he did 

But it IS said his real intention, as he himself con- 
fessed, was to turn pirate and take the Mexico fleet 

That wild thoughts of such a deed may have crossed 
his mind, may have been a terrible temptation to hmi, 
may even have broken out in hasty words, one does 
not deny He liimself says that he spoke of such a 
thing ‘ to keep liis men together.’ All depends on 
how the Avords Avere spoken The form of the sentence, 
the tone of voice, is everything. Who could blame 
him, if seeing some of the captains Avhom he had most 
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trusted descitiug him, his lueu hoajiuig him with c\eiy 
slander, and, as he solemnly sA\ore on the scailbld, 
calling Avitiiesses tliereto hy name, forcing him to take 
an oath that lie would not icturii to England before 
they would have him, and locking him into his own 
cabin — Avho could lilame him, I ask, for saying in that 
daring off-hand way of his, which has so often before 
got hull into trouble, ‘ Come, iiiy lads, do not despair 
If the worst comes to the woi'st, there is the Plate- 
fleet to fall back upon ’ ? When I remember, too, 
that the taking of the said Plate-fleet ivas in lialeigh’s 
eyes an altogether just thing; and that he knew per- 
fectly that if he succeeded therein ho w'ould bo backed 
by the public opiiiioii of all England, and probably buy 
Ins pardon of James, who, if he loved Spain w'ell, 
loved money better , iny surpiise lathei is, that he did 
not go and do it As for any meeting of captains m 
his cabin and serious piojiosal of such a plan, I believe 
it to be simply one of the inuumeiablc hes which 
James inserted in liis ‘Declaration,’ gathcied from the 
tales of men ivho, I’eaiing (and reasonably) lest their 
heads should follow Ealcigh’s, tiled to cuiTy favour by 
slandering him This ‘ Declaration ’ has been so often 
exposed that I may safely pass it by , and pass by 
almost as safely the argument which some have drawn 
from a chance exjiression of liis iii his pathetic letter 
to Lady Paleigh, in which he ‘ hopes that God would 
send him somewhat before his icturn.’ ‘J’o prove an 
intention of piracy in the despairing words of a ruined 
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man wilting to comfoit a ruined wife for tlie loss of 
lier fiist-borii is surely to deal out hard measure 
Heaven have mercy upon us, if all the hasty woids 
which woe has wrung from oui hearts are to he so 
judged either hy man or God • 

Sir Julius Ciesar, again, one of the commission ap- 
pointed to examine him, informs us that, on being 
confronted with Captains St. Leger and Pennington, 
he confessed that he pioposed the talang of the Mexico 
fleet if the mine failed. To which I can only answer, 
that all depends on how the thing was said, and that 
this is the last fact winch we should find in Sir Julius’s 
notes, which are, it is confessed, so confused, obscuie, 
and full of gaps, as to be often hardly intelligible. The 
same remailc applies to Wilson’s story, which I agree 
with Mr. Tytler m thinkmg worthless Wilson, it 
must be undeistood, is employed after Ealeigh’s return 
as a spy upon luni, which office he executes, all confess 
(and Wilson himself as much as any), as falsely, 
treacherously, and liypocritically as did ever siuful 
man ; and, %nter aha, he has this, ‘ This day he told me 
what discourse he and the Lord Chancellor had about 
taking the Plate-fleet, which he confessed he would 
have taken had he lighted on it ’ To which- my Loid 
Chancellor said, ‘Why, you would have been a pirate.’ 
' Oh,’ cpioth he, ‘ did you ever know of any that were 
pirates for millions They only that wish for small 
things are pirates’ Eow, setting aside the improba- 
bility that Ealeigh should go out of his way to impeach 
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himself to the mau -whom he must have known was set 
there to find matter for his death, all, we say, dejiends 
on how it was said If the Loid Chancellor ever said 
to Ealeigh, ‘ To take the Mevico fleet would he piiacy,’ 
it would have been just like Ealeigh to give such an 
answer The speech is a perfectly true one . Ealeigh 
knew the woild, no man better , and saw through its 
hollowness, and the cant and hypocrisy of his genera- 
tion ; and he sardonically states an undeniable fact. 
He IS not expressing his own morality, but that of the 
world, just as he is doing in that passage of his 
‘Apology,’ about 11111011 1 must complain of Mr. ETapier. 
‘ It was a ma.xiui of his,’ says Mr. Napier, ‘ that good 
success admits of no examination ’ This is not fair. 
The sentence in the original goes on, ‘ so the contrary 
allows of 110 excuse, however reasonable and just what- 
soever.’ His argument all through the beginning of 
the ‘Apology,’ supported by instance on instance from 
history, is — I cannot get a just hearing, because I have 
failed in opening this mine So it is always, Glory 
covers the multitude of sins But a mau who has 
failed is a fair maik for every slanderer, puppy, ignora- 
mus, discontented mutineer , as I am now. What else, 
in Ihe iiUme of coiiimon sense, could have been his 
argument ? Does Mr Napier leally think that Ealeigh, 
even if, in the face of all the noble and pious words 
which he had wiitlen, he held so luinioial a doctrine, 
would have been shameless and senseless enough to 
asseit liis own rascality in an apology addiessed to the 
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most ‘ religious ’ of kings in the most canting of gene- 
rations * 

But still more astonished am I at the use which 
has been made of Captain Parker’s letter The letter 
LS wiitten hy a man m a state of fiantic lage and 
disappointment. There never was any mine, he be- 
lieves now. Keymis’s ‘ delays we found mere delusions, 
for he was false to aU men and hateful to himself, 
loathing to live since he could do no more villany. 
I will speak no more of this hateful fellow* to God and 
man.’ And it is on the testimony of a man in tins 
temper that we are asked to believe that ‘ the admiral 
and vice-admiral,’ Ealeigh and St. Leger, are going to 
the Western Islands ‘to look for homeward-bound 
men ’ . if, indeed, the looking for homeward-bound men 
means ically looking for the Spamsh fleet, and not 
meiely for recruits foi their crews. I never recollect 
— and I have lead pretty fully the sea-records of those 
days — such a synonym used either for the Mexican or 
Indian fleet. But let this be as it may, the letter 
proves too much. Por, first, it proves that w'hosoever 
is not going to turn ‘ pirate,’ our cahii and charitable 
friend Captain Parker is , ‘ for my part, by the permis- 
sion of God, I will either make a loyagc, or bury myself 
in the sea.’ N’ow, what making a voyage meant there 
is no doubt ; and the sum total of the letter is, that a 
man intending to turn rover himself accuses, under 
the inlluciice of violent passion, his comrades of doing 
the like. We may believe him about himself : about 
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otheis, we shall wait for testimony a little less in- 
teiested. 

But the letter proves too much again For Baiker 
says that ‘Witney and Woolaston aie gone off a-head 
to look for honiewai'd-boiiiul men,’ thus agi'eeing with 
Baleigh’s message to his wife, that ‘ Witney, for whom 
I sold all my plate at ri3’iiionth, and to whom I gave 
more ciedit and countenance than to all the captains 
of my fleet, ran fiom me at the Grenadas, and Wool- 
aston with him ’ 

And now, leader, how does this of Witney, and 
Woolaston, and Parkci’s intentions to ‘ jmate ’ separ- 
ately, if it he true, agree with King James’s story of 
Kaleigh’s calling a council of war and proposing an 
attack on the Plate- licet? One or the other must 
needs he a lie , prohahl)' both. Witney’s ship was of 
only 160 tons; Woolaston’s probably sinallci Phye 
such ships would bo required, as any leader of Hakluyt 
must know, to take a single Carack , and it would be 
no use running the iisk of hanging for any less jirize 
Tlie iSpaiiisli inaiii ivas warned and armed, and the 
Western Isles also. Is it possilile that these two men 
would have been insane enough in such circumstances 
to go w'lthoiit Ealeigh, if thej' could have gone withs 
him ? And is it jiossible that ho, if he had any set 
purpose of attacking the Plato-fleet, ivould not have 
kept them, iii order to attempt that with him which 
neither tliey nor he could do wiLliout each other 
Moreover, no ‘piiatical’ act ever took place; if any 
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had, we sliould have heaiil enough about it , and why 
IS Parker to be believed against Pialeigh alone, when 
theie is little doubt that he slandered all the rest of 
the captains ? Lastly, it was to this very Parker, with 
Mr Treshani and another gentleman, that Ealeigh 
appealed by name on the scaffold, as witnesses that it 
was his crew who tried to keep him fioni going home, 
and not he them 

My own belief is, and it is surely simple and 
rational enough, that Ealeigh’s ‘brains,’ as he said, 

‘ were broken ’ , that he had no distinct plan but that, 
loth to leave the New World without a second attempt 
on Guiana, he went up to Newfoundland to re-victual, 
‘ and with good hope,’ as he wrote to Winwood him- 
self, ‘ of keeping the sea till August with some four 
reasonable good ships,’ probably, as Oldys remarks, to 
try a trading voyage , but found his gentlemen too 
dispirited and luciedulous, his men too mutinous to do 
anything , and seeing his ships go homo one by one, at 
last followed them himself, because he had promised 
Aiiuidel and Pembioke so to do , having, after all, as 
ho declared on the scaffold, extreme difficulty in per- 
^ suadiiig his men to land at all in England. The other 
,lies about him, as of his having intended to desert his 
soldiers in Guiana, his having taken no tools to work 
the mine, and so forth, one only notices to say that 
the ‘ Declaration ’ takes care to make the most of them, 
without deigning, after its fashion, to adduce any proof 
hut anonymous hearsays If it be true that Bacon 
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drew up that famous document, it leflects no credit 
either on his honesty or Ins ‘ inductive science ’ 

So Ealeigh leturns, anchors lu riymouth Ho 
finds that Captain hTortli has hrought home the news 
of Ills mishaps, and that thcie is a proclainatioii against 
him, which, by the bye, lies, for it talks of limitations 
and cautions given to Ealeigh which do not appear in 
Ills commission ; and, moreover, that a wariaiit is out 
for Ins apprehension He sends his men on shore, and 
starts foi London to suneuder himself, iii company 
with faithful Captain King, who alone clings to him to 
the last, and fiom whom we have details of the next 
few days Hear Ashburton he is met by Sir Lewis 
Stukely, his iieai kinsman, Vice-Adniiial of Devon, 
who has oiders to arrest him Ealeigh tells him that 
he has saved him the tiouble , and the two return to 
Plymouth, where Stukely, strangely enough, leaves him 
at liberty and rides about the country We should 
be slow in imputing baseness but one cannot help 
suspecting from Stukely’s subsecpient conduct that he 
had from the fiist jirivate oiders to give Ealeigh a 
chance of trying to escape, in order to liai'u a handle 
against him, such as his own deeds had not yet given 
The ruse, if it existed then, as it did afterwards, 
succeeds Ealeigh lieare bad news. Goiidomar has — 
or has not — told Ins story to the king by ciying, 
‘ Pmifas f pircd((s I ^nralas^’ and then rushing out 
without explanation. James is in tenor lest what had 
happened should break off the darling Spanish match 
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PLaleigU foresees rum, perhaps death Life is sweet, and 
Guiana is yet wliere it ivas. He may win a basketful 
of the ore still, and prove himself no liar. He will 
escape to Prance Paithful King finds him a Lochello 
ship , ho takes boat to her, goes half way, and returns 
Honour is sweeter than life, and Janies may yet be 
just. The next day he bribes the master to wait for 
him one more day, starts for the ship once more, and 
again ictuius to riymouth — so King will make oath 
— of his own free will The temptation must have 
been tcriible and the sm none IVliat kept him from 
yielding but innocence and honoiii ? He will clear 
himself; and if not, abide the worst Stnkely and 
James found out these facts, and made good use of 
them afterwards. For now conies ‘ a severe letter from 
ray Lords ’ to bung llaleigh up as speedily as his health 
will peiniit , and with it comes one Mannoune, a French 
quack, of whom honest King takes little note at the 
time, but who will make himself icmembered. 

And now begins a scries of scenes most pitiable; 
Kaleigh’s brains are indeed broken He is old, worn- 
out with the effects of his fever, lamed, ruined, broken- 
hearted, and, for the first time in his life, weak and 
sdly. He takes into Ins head tlie paltriest notion 
that he can gain time to jiacify the King by feigning 
himself sick He puts implicit faith m the rogue 
Mannuiic, whom ho has never seen before He sends 
forward Lady Raleigh to London — perhaps ashamed — 
as who would not have been * — to play tbe fool in that 
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sweet presence , and with lier good Captain King, m lio 
IS to engage one Cotterell, an old seivaiit of ll.ilcigli’s, 
to find a ship wheieiu to escaiie, if the woist comes to 
the worst. Cotteiell sends King to an old boatswain 
of Ins, who owns a ketch. She is to lie off Tilbury ; 
and so King waits Ealeigli’s ariival What passed in 
the next four or five days will never bo truly known, 
foi our only account comes from two self-convicted 
villains, Stukely and Manuourie On these details I 
shall not enter Pirst, because one cannot trust a word 
of them , secondly, because no one will wish to hear 
them who feels, as I do, how pitiable and painful is the 
sight of a great heart and mind utterly broken. 
Neither shall I spend time on Stukely’s villanous treat- 
ment of Ealeigli, for which he had a commission from 
James in writing; his protcudiug to help him to 
escape, his going down the Thames iii a boat with him, 
his trying iii vain to make honest King as great a 
rogue as himself Like most rascalities, Stukely’s con- 
duct, even as he himself states it, is very obsciiie. All 
that wc can see is, that Cotterell told Stukely overy- 
tlnng that Stukely bade Cotterell carry on the deceit ; 
that Stukely had orders from headquarters to incite 
Ealeigh to say or do something which might form a 
fresh ground of accusal , that, being a clumsy rogue, 
he failed, and fell back on abetting Ealeigh ’s escape, as 
a last resource. Be it as it may, he throws off the mask 
as soon as Ealeigh has done enough to prove an intent 
to escape , arrests him, and conducts him to the Tower, 

p 
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Tliere two shameful mouths are spent lu trying to 
lincl out some excuse for Ealeigh’s muider. Wilson is 
set over him as a spy; liis letters to his wife are 
intercepted. Every art is used to extort a confession 
of a great plot with France, and every art fails utterly 
— simply, it seems to me, because there was no iilot. 
Ealeigh writes an apology, letters of entreaty, self- 
justification, what not , all, in my opinion, just and true 
enough; hut like his speech on the scaffold, weak, 
confused — the product of a ‘ broken brain ’ However, 
his head must come off, and as a last resource, it must 
be taken off upon the sentence of fifteen years ago, and 
ho who was condemned for plotting with Spam must 
die for plotting against her It is a pitiable business 
but as Osborne says, in a passage (p 108 of his 
Memoirs of James) for which one freely forgives him 
all Ins sms and lies, and they are many — 

‘ As the foohbh ulolatcrs were wont to sacrifice the choicest 
of their children to the devil, so oui king g.ive up Ins incom- 
parable jewel to the will of this monster of ambition (the 
Spaniard), under the pretence of a superannuated transgression, 
contrary to the opinion of the more honest soit of gounsincn, who 
inamtiuncd that his Majesty’s pardon lay inclusively in the com- 
iiiission he gave him on his setting out to sea , it being incon- 
gruous that he, who remained under the notion of one dead in 
the law, should as a general dispose of the Lves of others, not 
being himself master of liis own’ 

But no matter. He must die. The Queen inter- 
cedes for him, as do all bonesl men : but in vain. He 
baa twenty-four hours’ notice to prepare for death, 
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eats a good breakfast , takes a cup of sack and a pipe , 
makes a rambling speocli, in wliich one notes only the 
intense bcLef that he is an honest man, and the intense 
dcsiie to make others believe so, in the very smallest 
matters , and then dies smilmglj’’, as one weary of life 
One makes no comment Ihileigh’s life leally ended 
on that day that poor Keyims retunied from San 
Thome. 

And then ’ 

As we said, Truth is stranger than fiction No 
dramatist daie invent a ‘ poetic justice ’ moio perfect 
than fell upon the tiaitor. It is not always so, no 
doubt God reserves manj’- a greater sinner for that 
most awful of all punishments — impunity But there 
are crises in a nation’s life in which God makes temble 
examples, to put befoio the most .stupid and sensual 
the choice of Hercules, the upwaid road of life, the 
downward one which leads to the pit Suico the time 
of I’liaiaoli and the I!ed Sea host, hrstoiy is full of 
such palpable, unniistakablc levelations of the Divine 
Nemesis, and in Ihiglaud, loo, at that moment, the 
crisis was there , and the judgiiieiit of God was revealed 
accouliiigly Sir Lewis Stukcly remained, it seems, at 
court , high in favour with James but he found, never- 
theless, that people looked darkly on him Like many 
self-convicted rogues, he must needs thrust Ins head 
into his own shame , and one day he goes to good idd 
Lord Charles Howard’s house, for being Vice-Admiral 
of Devon, he has affairs with the old Aimada hero 
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The old lion explodes in an unexpected roar ‘ Darest 
thou come into my presence, thou base fellow, who ait 
reputed the common scorn and contempt of all men ? 
Were it not in mine own house I would cudgel thee 
with my staff for j)resuming to spealc to me Stukely, 
Ins tad between his legs, goes off and complains to 
James. ‘ What should I do with him ? Hang him ? 
On my sawle, mon, if I hung all that spoke dl of thee, 
all the trees in the island were too few’ Such is the 
gratitude of kings, thinks Stukely , and retires to wiite 
foolish pamphlets in self-justification, which, unfor- 
tunately for his memory, stdl remain to make bad 
worse. 

Within twelve montlis he, the iich and proud Vice- 
Adnural of Devon, with a shield of sixteen quarterings 
and the blood-ioyal in Ins veins, was detected debasing 
the King’s coin within the precincts of the royal palace, 
together with his old accomplice Mannourie, who, being 
taken, confessed that Ins charges against Kaleigh were 
false. He fled, a ruined man, back to his native county 
and his noble old seat of Affton , but Ate is on the 
heels of such — 

‘ Slowly she tracks Imn and siue, as a lyme-hound, 
sudden she grips Imn, 

Ci’uslnng him, blind in his pride, for a sign and a 
terror to mortals ’ 

A terrible plebiscitum had been passed in the West 
country against the betrayer of its last AVorthy. The 
gentlonieii closed their doors against him , the poor 
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refused him — so goes the legend — fire and ivater 
Driven liy tlio Fiiiies, lie fled from Afftoii, and ivan- 
dered ivestvard don n the \ ale of Taw, away to Apple- 
dorc, and theie took boat, and out into the boundless 
Atlantic, ovei the bar, now crowded Mitli shipping, for 
which I’aleigh’s gemu^ had discovered a new trade and 
a new -uoild 

Sixteen miles to tlie westward, like a blue cloud on 
the hori/on, rises the ultima Thule of Devon, the little 
isle of Lundy There one oiitljing peak of granite, 
carrying uii a shelf of slate upon its southern flank, 
has defied the waves, and foinied an island some three 
miles long, desolate, ll.iL-licadcd, fietted by every frost 
and storm, walled all lound with four hundied feet 
of granite chfl', saciod only, then at least, to puffins 
and pirates. Over the single landing-place fiowns fioni 
the cliff the keep of an old riuii, ‘Moiesco Castle,’ 
as they call it still, where some bold lOvcr, Sir John 
de Morcsco, in the times of the old Edwauls, worked 
his works ot daikness a giay, weird, uncanny pile of 
nioorstone, through ulacli all the winds of heaven howl 
day and night 

III a chamber of that iiuii died Sir I.ewis Stukely, 
Loid of Affton, cursing God and man. 

These things aie tiue. Said I not well that leality 
IS stranger than i oniance ? 

But no hfemesis followed James 

The aiiswei will depend much upon what leadeis 
consider to be a Nemesis If to have found Ihigland 
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one of tlie greatest conntiies in Europe, and to have 
left it one of the most inconsiderable and despicable , if 
to be fooled by flatterers to the top of his bent, until 
he fancied himself all but a god, while he was not even 
a man, and could neither speak the truth, keep himself 
sober, nor look on a drawn sword without shrinking , 
if, lastly, to have left behind lum a son who, in spite 
of many chivalrous instincts unknown to his father, 
liad been so indoctrinated m that father’s vices as to 
find it impossible to speak the truth even when it served 
his purpose ; if all these tlungs be no Nemesis, then 
none fell on James Stuart 

But of that son, at least, the innocent blood was 
required. He, too, had his share in the sin. In Carew 
Raleigh’s simple and manful petition to the Commons 
of England for the restoration of his inheritance we 
find a significant fact stated without one word of com- 
ment, bitter or otherwise. At Prince Henry’s death 
the Sheiborne lands had been given again to Cair, 
Lord Somerset To him, too, ‘ the whirligig of time 
brought round its revenges,’ and he lost them when 
arraigned and condemned for poisoning Sir Thomas 
Oveibiiry. Then Sir John Digby, afterwards Earl of 
Biistol, begged Sherborne of the King, and had it 
Pembroke (Shakspearc’s Pembroke) brought young 
Carew to court, lioping to move the tyi ant’s heart. 
.Tames saw him and shuddeied ; perhaps conscience- 
stricken, perhaps of mere cowardice. ' He looked like 
the ghost of his father/ as he well might, to that guilty 
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soul Good Pembroke advised Ins yoiiii" kinsman to 
travel, which he did till James’s death in the next year. 
Then coming over — this is Ins own story — ho asked of 
Parliament to he lestoied in blood, that he might 
inherit aught that might fall to him in England His 
petition was read twice in the Lords. "Whereon ‘ King 
Chailes sent Sir James Eullaiton, then of the bed- 
chamber, to Mr lialeigli to command him to come to 
him , and being brought in, the King, after using him 
witli great civility, notwithstandiug told him plainly 
that when he was piiueo he had promised the Eail of 
Bristol to secure liis title to Sherborne against the heirs 
of Sir Walter Pialeigh ; whereon the call had given 
him, then piincc, ten thousand pounds ; that now he 
was bound to make good his piomise, being king ; that, 
therefore, unless he would quit Ins right and title to 
Sherborne, he neitlior could nor would pass his bill of 
restoration ’ 

Young llalcigh, like a good Engh‘'hman, ‘ urged,’ he 
says, ‘ the justness of his cause , that he desired only 
the liberty of the subject, and to be left to the law, 
which was never denied any freeman’ The King 
remained obstinate. His noble brotber’s love for tbe 
mighty dead weighed nothing with him, much less 
justice Poor young Paleigh was forced to submit. 
The act for his icstoration was passed, resciviiig Sher- 
borne for Loid Bristol, and Charles patched uji the 
affair by allowing to Lady Ealcigh and her son after 
her a life pension of four hundred a year. 
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Young Carew tells his stoiy simply, and without a 
note of hitterness , though he professes his intent to 
lange himself and Ins tuo sons for the future ‘under 
the banner of tlie Commons of England,’ he may be a 
royalist for any word beside Even where he mentions 
the awful curse of his mother, ho only alludes to its 
fulfilment by — ' that which hath happened since to that 
royal family is too sad and disastrous for me to repeat, 
and yet too visible not to be discerned ’ We can have 
no doubt that he tells the exact truth. Indeed the 
whole story fits Charle.s’s character to the smallest 
details The want of any real sense of justice, com- 
bined with the false notion of honoiii , the implacable 
obstinacy , the contempt for that law by which alone 
he held his crown , the combination of unkingliness in’ 
commanding a private intemew and shamelessness in 
confessing his own meanness — all these are true notes 
of the man whose deliberate suicide stands written, a 
warning to all bad iiilers till the end of time But he 
must have lieeii a rogue early in life, and a needy 
logue too That ten thousand pounds of Loid Bristol’s 
money should make many a sentimentalist reconsider — 
if, indeed, sentimentalists can be made to reconsider, or 
even to consider, anything — their notion of him as the 
incarnation of pious chivalry. 

At least the ten thousand pounds cost Charles dear 

Tlie widow’s curse followed him lionie Naseby 
fight and the Whitehall scaffold were .suiely God’s 
judgment of such deeds, whatever man’s may be. 
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There appeared a few years since a ‘ Comic History 
of England/ duly caiicaturing and falsifying all our 
great national events, and representing the English 
people, for many centuries hack, as a moh of fools and 
knaves, led by the nose in each generation by a few 
arch-fools and aich-knaves Some thoughtful persons 
regarded the book witli uttei contemjit and indignation , 
it seemed to them a crime to have written it , a proof 
of ‘ banausia,’ as Aristotle would liave called it, only to 
be outdone by the wiiting a ‘ Comic Bible ’ Affer a 
while, however, their indignation began to subside , 
their second thoughts, as usual, were more charitable 
than their first, they were not sui prised to hear that 
the author was an honest, just, and able magistrate , 
they saw that the publication of such a book involved 

1 A^oilh Jiriliih Jliiiew, No LI , Novcmbei 1S5G — ‘A Iliitoiy of 
England, fiom tlio Fall of Wolscj to tlic Death of Eluahetli ’ By .1 
A Fioiulc, M A , late Follow ul Evetcr College, 0\foid London , J 
IV Paikoi and Son, West Strand 2 vols 183C. 
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no moral turpitude , that it was merely meant as a jest 
on a subject on which jesting was permissible, and as 
a money speculation in a field of which men had a 
right to make money , while all which seemed offen- 
sive ill it was merely the outcome, and as it were 
apotheosis, of that method of writing English history 
which has been popular for nearly a hundred years 
' Which of our modern historians,’ they asked them- 
selves, ‘ has had any real feeling of the importance, the 
sacredness, of his subject ? — any real trust in, or respect 
for, the characteis with whom he dealt ? Has not the 
belief of each and all of them been the same — that on 
the whole, the many always have been fools and 
knaves , foolish and knavish enough, at least, to become 
the puppets of a few fools and knaves who held the 
reins of power ? Have they not held that, on the 
whole, the problems of human nature and human 
history have been suIBciently solved by Gibbon and 
Voltaire, Gil Bias and Figaro, that our forefathers 
Avere silly barbaiians; that this glorious niiietecnth 
century is the one region of light, and that all before 
Avas outer darkness, peopled by ‘ foreign dcA ils,’ Eng- 
lishmen, no doubt, according to the llesh, but in spirit, 
in knoAvledge, m creed, in customs, so utteily different 
from ourselves that Ave shall merely shoAV our senti- 
mentalism by domg aught but laughing at them ? 

On AA'hat other pimciplc have our English histones 
as j-et been coiistiiicted, even doAvn to the childieii’s 
books, M Inch taught us in childhood that the historj 
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of this country was nothing but a string of foolish wars, 
cairied on by wicked kings, for reasons hitherto unex- 
plained, save on that great historic law of Goldsmith’s 
by which Sir Aichibald Alison would still explain the 
French Eevolution — 

‘ The clog, to seive liis private ends, 

AVent mad, and hit the man ? ’ 

It will be answeied by some, and peihaps rather 
angrily, that these strictures aie too sweeping, that 
there is aiising, iii a certain quarter, a school of histoiy 
hooks for young people of a far iiioio reveient tone, 
which tries to do full honour to the Church and her 
woik in the world Those books of this school which 
wo have seen, wo must reply, seem just as much want- 
ing ill real levcreiice for the past as the ^hool of 
Gibbon and Voltaire. It is not the past which they 
reverence, but a few characters or facts eclectically 
picked out of the past, and, for the most part, made to 
look beautiful by iguoruig all the features which will 
not suit their preconceived jiseudo-idcal There is in 
these books a scarcely concealed dissatisfaction with 
the whole course of the British mind since the Eefor- 
mation, and (though they are not inclined to confess 
the fact) with its whole course before the Eeformation, 
because that couise was one of steady struggle against 
the Papacy and its anti-national pretensions They 
are the outcome of an utterly un-English tone of 
thought , and the so-called ‘ ages of faith ’ are pleasant 
and useful to them, principally because they are dis- 
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tant and unknown enough to enable them to conceal 
from their readers that m the ages on which they look 
back as ideally perfect a Bernard and a Francis of 
Assisi were crymg all day long — ‘ 0 that my head 
were a fountain of teais, that I might weep for the 
sms of niy people ' ’ Dante was cursing popes and 
prelates in the name of the God of Eighteoiisness , 
Boccaccio and Chaucer were hfting the veil from 
priestly abominations of which we now aie ashamed 
even to read, and AVolaey, seeing the lottenness of 
the whole system, spent Ins mighty talents, and at 
last poured out his soul imto death, m one long use- 
less efifoit to make the crooked straight, and number 
that which had been weighed in the balances of God, 
and found for ever wanting. To ignore wilfully facts 
like these, which were patent all along to the British 
nation, facts on which the British laity acted, till they 
finally conquered at the lleformation, and on which 
they are acting still, and will, probably, act for ever, is 
not to have any real leverence for the opinions or vir- 
tues of our forcfatheis , and W'e are not astonished to 
find repeated, m such books, the old stock calumnies 
against our lay and Protestant worthies, taken at 
second-hand from the pages of Lmgard In copymg 
from Lmgard, however, this party has done no more 
than those writers have who would repudiate any 
liarty — almost any Chiistian — purpose. Lmgard is 
known to have been a learned man, and to have ex- 
amined many manuscripts which few else had talien 
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the trouble to look at , so his woid is to be taken, no 
one tbuiking it worth while to ask whether he has 
either honestly read or honestly quoted the docu- 
ments It suited the sentimental and la/y libeiality 
of the last generation to make a show of fairness by 
letting the Popish historian tell his side of the stoiy, 
and to sneer at the lUiberal old notion that gentlemen 
of his class weic given to be rather careless about his- 
tone truth when they had a piu'pose to serve there- 
by; and Lingaid is now actually recommended as a 
standard authority for the young by educated Protes- 
tants, who seem utterly unable to see that, whether 
the man be honest or not, lus whole view of the course 
of British events since Becket fiist quarrelled with his 
king must be antipodal to their own; and that his 
account of all which has passed for three hundred 
yeaas smee the fall of Wolsey is most likely to be 
(and, indeed, may be proved to be) one huge libel on 
the whole nation, and the destiny which God has 
marked out for it 

There is, mdeed, no intrinsic cause why the ecclesi- 
astical, or pseudo-Catholic, view of histoiy should, in 
any wise, conduce to a just appreciation of our fore- 
fathers For not only did our forefathers rebel against 
that conception again and again, till they finally tram- 
pled it under their feet, and so appear, irrima faae, as 
offenders to be judged at its bar ; but the conception 
itself is one which takes the very same view of nature 
as that cynic conception of which we spoke above. 
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Man, with the llomibh divines, is, ipso facto, the 
same being as the man of Voltaire, Lo Sage, or Beau- 
marchais , he IS an insane and degraded being, who is 
to he kept in ordei, and, as far as may be, cured and 
set to work by an ecclesiastical system ; and the only 
threads of hght in the daik web of his history are 
clerical and theurgic, not lay and human. Voltaire is 
the very expmvwntum ctucis of this ugly fact. Euro- 
pean history looks to him what it would have looked 
to his Jesuit preceptors, had the sacerdotal element in 
it been wanting , what heathen history actually did 
look to them He elimmates the sacerdotal element, 
and nothing remains but the chaos of apes and wolves 
which the Jesuits had taught liim to believe was the 
original substratum of society. The humanity of his 
history — oven of his ‘Pucelle d’Oileans’ — is simply 
the humanity of Sanchez and the rest of those ziiifft- 
quatre Fires who hang gibbeted for ever m the pages 
of Pascal He is superior to his teachers, certainly, in 
this, that he has hope for humanity on eaith ; dieams 
of a new and nobler life for society, by means of a true 
and scientific knowledge of the laws of the moral and 
material universe , in a word, he has, in the midst of 
all his filth and his atheism, a faith m a righteous and 
truth -revealing God, which the piiests who biought 
linn up had not. Let the truth be spoken, even 
though ill favour of such a destroying Azrael as Vol- 
taire. And what if his primaiy conception of huma- 
nity be utteily base ? Is that of our modern historians 
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&0 much higher ? Do Cluistian men seem to them, on 
the whole, in all ages, to have had the spiiit of God 
with them, leading them into truth, however imper- 
fectly and confusedly they may have Icaiut his lessons ? 
Have they evei heard with their ears, or hstened when 
their fathers have declared unto them, the noble works 
which God did iii their days, and in the old time 
before them * Do they believe that the path of Chris- 
tendom has been, on the whole, the path of life and 
the right way, and that the living God is leading her 
therein ? Arc they proud of the old British worthies ? 
Are they jealous and tender of the reputation of their 
ancestors ^ Do they believe that there were any wor- 
thies at aU lu England before the steam-engine and 
pohtical economy wore discovered ? Do their concep- 
tions of past society and the past generations retain 
anything of that great thought which is common to all 
the Aryan races — that is, to all races who have left 
aught behind them better than meie mounds of earth 
— to Hindoo and Persian, Gieek and Konian, Teuton 
and Scandinavian, that men arc the sons of the heroes, 
who were the sons of God ? Or do they believe that 
for civihsed people of the nineteenth century it is as 
well to say as little as possible about ancestors who 
possessed our vices without our amenities, our igno- 
rance without our science ; who were bred, no matter 
how, like flies by summer heat, out of that everlasting 
midden which men call the world, to buzz and sting 
their foohsh day, and leave behind them a fresh race 

Q 
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which knows them not, and could win no honour liy 
owning them, and which owes them no more than if 
it had heen pioduced, as middcn-flies were said to he 
of old, hy some spontaneous generation ? 

It is not probable that tins writer will be likely to 
undervalue pohtical economy, or the steam-engme, or 
any other solid and practical good ivhich God has un- 
veiled to this generation. All that he does demand 
(for he has a right to demand it) is that rational men 
should believe that our forefathers were at least as good 
as we are ; that whatsoever their measure of light was, 
they acted up to what they knew as faithfully as we do ; 
and that, on the whole, it was not their fault if they 
did not know more Even now the real discoveries of 
the age are made, as of old, by a veiy few men, and, when 
made, have to struggle, as of old, against all manner of 
sinierstitions, lazinesses, scepticisms Is the history of 
the Minic rifle one so very comphmentary to our age’s 
quickness of peiception that we can afford to thiow 
many stones at the prejudices of our ancestors ? The 
truth IS that, as of old, ‘many men talk of Ilobin Hood 
who never shot m his bow ’ , and many taUi of Bacon 
M ho never discovered a law by mduction since they were 
born As far as our experience goes, those who are 
loudest in their jubilations over the wonderful progi'ess 
of the age are those who have never helped that pro- 
gress forward one inch, but find it a gi'eat deal easier 
and more piofitablo to use the results which humbler 
men have painfully worked out as second-hand capital 
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for luistings-fepeeches and railway books, and flatter a 
inecliamcs’ institute of self-.satisfiod youtlis by telling 
them that the least instructed of tbem is wiser than 
Erigena or Eoger Bacon Let them be. They have 
their reward And so also lias the patient and humble 
man of seience, who, the more he knows, confesses the 
more how little he knows, and looks back w ith affection- 
ate reveieiice on the great ineii of old time — on 
Aichimedes and Ptolemy, Aristotle and I’hny, and many 
another honouiable man ulio, walking in great dark- 
ness, sought a lay of light, and did not seek in vain, — 
as integral parts of that golden chain of which he is 
but one link moie , a.s scientific forefathers, without 
whose aid his science could not have had a being. 

Meanwhile, this gcncial tone of iiieverence for our 
forefathers is no hopeful sign It is unwise to ‘ inquire 
w'hy the foiiiier tunes w^ere better than these ’ ; to hang 
lazily and rveakly over some eclectic dream of a past 
golden age , for to do so is to deny that God is working 
111 this age, as wcU as in past ages , that His liglit is 
as near us now as it was to the worthies of old time. 
But it is moie than uuwuse to boast and rejoice that 
the foimer times weie wome than these ; and to teach 
young people to say m their hearts, ‘What clever 
fellows Ave are, compared with our stupid old fogies of 
fathers • ’ Moi e than unwise ; for possibly it may be 
false in fact. To look at the political and moral state 
of Euiope at this moment, Cliristeiidom can hardly 
afford to look down on any preceding century, and 
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seems to be in want of something which neither science 
nor constitutional government seems able to supply 
Whether our forefathei'S also lacked that something 
we will not inr^uiie just now, but if they did, their 
want of scientific and political knowledge was evidently 
not the cause of the defect ; or why is not Spain now 
infinitely better, instead of being infinitely worse off, 
than she was three bundled years ago ? 

At home, too But on the question whether we 

are so very much better off than our forefathers Mr 
I’l Glide, not we, must speak • for he has deliberately, in 
Ins new history, set himself to the solution of this 
question, and wo will not anticqiate what he has to 
say , what we would rather insist on now are the moral 
eilects jM’oduced on oiii young peojile by books whicli 
teach them to look with contempt on all generations but 
their own, and with suspicion on all public characters 
save a few contemporaries of their own especial party 

There is an ancient Hebrew book, wliich contains a 
singular story concerning a grandson who was cursed 
because his father laughed at the frailty of the grand- 
father. Whether the reader shall regard that story (as 
we do) as a literal fact recoiiicd by inspired wisdom, as 
an mstance of one of the great root-laws of family 
life, and therefore of that national life which (as the 
Hebiew book so cunningly shows) is the organic de- 
velopment of the family Me ; or whether he shall treat 
it (as we do not) as a mere apologue or myth, he must 
confess that it is equally grand in its simplicity and 
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Singular in its unexpected result. The words of the 
story, taken liteially and simply, no moic justify the 
notion that Canaan’s .slavery was any magical con- 
sequcnce of the old patiiarcli’s anger than they do 
the well-known theoiy that it was the cause of the 
Negro’s blackness Ham shows a low, foul, irreverent, 
unnatural temper towards his father The old man’s 
shame is not a cause of shame to his son, hut only of 
laughter. Noah prophesies (iii the fullest and deepest 
meaning of that woid) that a cui.sc will come upon 
that sou’s sou , that he will he a slave of slaves , and 
reason and experience show that he spoke tiuth Let 
the young but see that their fathers have no reverence 
for the geneiation before them, then will they in turn 
have no reverence for their fatlieis Let them be 
taught that the sms of their ancestors involve their 
own honour so little that they need not take any 
trouble to clear the blot off the scutcheon, but may 
safely sit down and laugh over it, saying, ‘^’'ery likely 
it IS true If so, it is i^ery amusing , and if not — 
w'hat matter ? ’ — Then those young people ai o being 
bred up in a habit of mind which contains in itself 
all the capabilities of degradation and slavery, in self- 
conceit, hasty assertion, disbelief in nobleness, and all 
the other ' ciedulities of scejiticisni ’ • parted fioni that 
past from which they take their common oiigin, they 
are jiai'i-cd also fioiii each other, and beconio selh.sh, 
self-seeking, divided, and therefore weak disbelieving 
in the nobleness of those who have gone before them. 
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they learn more and more to disbelieve in the nobleness 
of those around them , and, by denying God’s u oiks of 
old, come, by a just and dreadful Nemesis, to be un- 
able to see his •uoiks in the men of then own day, to 
suspect and impugn valour, righteousness, disinterested- 
ness in their contemporaries , to attribute low motives , 
to pride themselves on looking at men and things as 
‘ men who know the woild,’ so the young puppies stylo 
it ; to be less and less chivalrous to women, less and 
less respectful to old men, less and less ashamed of 
boasting about their sensual appetites , in a word, to 
show all tlioso symiitoms which, when fully developed, 
leave a generation without fixed iirinciples, without strong 
faith, without self-1 estraint, wutliout moral cohesion, the 
sensual and divided prey of any race, however inferior 
in scientific knowledge, which has a clear and fixed 
notion of its work and destmy That many of these 
signs aie showing themselves more and more ominously 
111 our young men, from the fine gentleman who rides 
in Eotteu How to the boy-mechaiuc who listens enrap- 
tured to Mr. Holyoake’s exposures of the absurdity of 
all human things save Mr Holyoake’s self, is a fact 
which presses itself most on those who have watched 
this age most carefully, and who (rightly or wrongly) 
attribute much of this miserable temper to the way in 
w'hicli history has been written among us for the last 
liundred years. 

Wliether or not Mr Ifroude would agree with these 
notions, he is more or less I’esponsible for them ; for 
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they have been suggested hy his ‘ Ilistoiy of England 
from the Fall of "Wolsey to the Death of l^h/ahctli’ It 
was impossible to read the book without feeling the 
contrast between its tone and that of eveiy other 
account of the times which one had ever seen Mr 
Fioiide seems to have set to woik upon the piinciple, 
too much Ignored in judguig of the past, that the 
histoiiau’s success must depend on his dramatic faculty, 
and not meiely on that conshuctive element of the 
faculty in v Inch Mr Macaulay shows such astonishing 
powei, but on that higher and deeper ciitical element 
which ought to precede the constiuctive inocess, and 
without which the constructive clement will merely 
enable a writer, as was once bitterly but truly said, ‘ to 
produce the gi’catest possible misiepresentation with 
the least possible distortion of fact.’ That deeper 
dramatic faculty, the ciitical, is not logical ineiely, but 
moial, and depends on the moral health, the wideness 
and heaitiness of Ins moral sympathies, by which he 
can put himself — as Mi Froucle has attempted to do, 
and as we think successfully — ^into the place of each 
and every character, and not merely feel for them, but 
feel with them. He does not merely describe tbeir 
actions from the outside, attributing them arbitraiily to 
motives which aic pretty sure to be the lowest possible, 
beeause it is easier to conceive a low motive than a 
lofty one, and to call a man a iillam than to unravel 
patiently the tangled web of good and evil of uhicli 
his thoughts are composed He has attempted to con- 
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ccvvife of his characters as he would if they had been 
Ills own contemporaries and equals, acting, speaking iii 
"Ins company , and he has therefore thought himself 
bound to act toward them by those rules of chanty 
and courtesy, common alike to Christian morals, 
English law, and decent society , namely, to hold every 
man innocent till he is proved guilty , wliere a doubt 
exists, to give the piisoner at the bar the benefit of it , 
not to excite the minds of the public against him by 
those insiniiative or vituperative epithets, which are 
but adders and scorpions , and, on the whole, to believe 
that a man’s death and burial is not the least reason 
for ceasing to behave to him like a gentleman and a 
Christian. We aie not inclined to play with solemn 
things, or to copy Lucian and Qucvedo in writing dia- 
logues of the dead , but what dialogues might some 
bold pen dash off between the old sons of Anak, at 
whose coming Hades lias long ago been moved, and to 
receive wliom all the kings of the nation have risen up, 
and the little scribblers who have fancied themselves 
able to fathoin and describe characters to whom they 
were but pigmies ' Conceive a half-hour’s interview 
between Queen Elizabeth and some popular lady- 
scribbler, who has been deluding herself into the fancy 
that gossiping inventories of millinery are history. . 

‘ You pretend to judge me, whose labours, wdiose cares, 
whose fiery trials were, beside yours, as the heavmg 
volcano beside a boy’s firework ? You condemn my 
weaknesses ? Know that they were stronger than 
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Know that till j'ou are as great as I have heen^ft^ 
evil and for good, you will he as little able to cofi^ 
prehend my sms as my righteousness ' Poor mareih- 
eroaker, who wishest not merely to swell up to the 
bulk of the ox, but to embiace it in thy little pans, 
know thine own si/e, and leave me to be judged by 
Him who made me How the poor soul would 
shiink back into nothing before that lion eye which 
saw and guided the destimcs of the world, and all the 
flunkey-natuic (if such a rice exist beyond the grave) 
come out in utter abjcclness, as if the ass in the fable, 
on making his kick at the dead lion, had discovered to 

his horror that the lion was alive and well Spirit 

of Quevedo i Finish for ns the iiictiue which we 
cannot finish for oiii selves 

In a A'ery different spirit fiom such has Mr. Fronde 
apjiroached these times Cheat and good deeds were 
dene 111 them ; and it has lliercfore seemed probable to 
him that there were gieat and good men there to do 
them. Thoroughly awake to the fact that the Eefor- 
matioii was the new birth of tlio British nation, it lias 
seemed to him a puzzling theory which attributes its 
success to the lust of a tyrant and the cupidity of his 
courtiers. It has evidently seemed to him paradoxical 
that a king who was reputed to have been a satyr, in- 
stead of keeping as many concubines as seemed good 
to him, should have chosen to gi’atify his passions by 
entering six times into the strict bonds of matrimony. 
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religiously observing those bonds Tt has seemed to 
him even inoie paradoxical that one lepiited to have 
been the most sanguinary tyrant ivho ever disgraced 
the English throne should have been not only endured, 
but loved and regretted by a fierce and free-spoken 
people , and he, we siyipose, could comprehend as little 
as we can the reasoning of such a passage as the 
following, especially when it proceeds from the pen of 
so wise and vciieiable a writer as IMi. Hallam 

‘ A government administered with so frequent viola- 
tions, not only of the chartered privileges of English- 
men, but of those stiU more sacred rights which 
natural law has established, must have been regarded, 
one would imagine, nuth just abhorrence and earnest 
longings for a change. Yet contemporary authorities 
by no iiicans answer this expectation Some mention 
Henry after his death in language of eulogy ; ’ (not 
only Eh/abetli, be it remembered, but Cromwell also, 
always spoke of hiin with deepest respect , and their 
language always found an echo m the English lieart ,) 

‘ and if we except those whom attachment to the 
ancient religion had inspired with hatred to his 
memory, few seem to have been aware that his name 
would descend to jJostenty among those of the many 
tyrants and oppressors of innocence whom the wrath 
of Heaven has raised up, and the servility of man 
endured ’ 

The names of even those few we should be glad to 
have , for it seems to us that, with the exception of a 
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few iiltra-rrotesttinls, wlio could not forgive that per- 
secution of the Eeformers whitli ho certainly perniitted, 
if not encouraged, duiing one pciiod of Ins reign, no 
one adopted the inodein view of Ins character till more 
than a hundied years after his death, when belief in 
all nobleness and faith had died out among an ignoble 
and faithless generation, and the scandalous gossip of 
such a light rogue as Osboiiie was taken into the place 
of honest and respectful history 

To clear up such seeming jiaradoves as lliese by 
carefully examining the facts of the sixteenth ceiitiiiy 
has beeu Mr Troude’s woik , and we have the results 
of his labour in two volumes, embracing only a pen d 
of eleven years , but giving promise tliat the mysteiies 
of the succeeding time will be well cleared up for us 
in future volumes, and that ue shall find our foiefathcrs 
to have been, if no bcttei, at least no worse men than 
0111 selves He has brought to the task known talents 
and learning, a mastery over English prose almost un- 
equalled 111 this generation, a spiiit of most patient and 
good-tempered leseaich, and that intimate knowledge 
of human motives and passions which his foimer books 
have shown, and vlnch we have a right to expect from 
any scholar who has really profited by Aristotle’s 
unrivalled Ethics. He has faiily examined every 
contcmporaiy document within Ins reach, and, as he 
informs us in tlic preface, lie has been enabled, through 
the kindness of Rir Francis J’algrave, to consult a great 
number of MSS relating to the Eeformatioii, hitherto 
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all but unknown to the public, and leferred to in las 
work as MSS. in the Eolls’ House, ubere the oiiginals 
are easily accessible These, he states, he intends to 
publish, with additions from his own reading, as soon 
as he has brought his histoiy down to the end of 
Henry the Eighth’s reign. 

But Mr Fronde’s chief text-book seems to have 
been State Papers and Acts of Parliament. He has 
begun Ins work in the only temper in which a man 
cjan Avrite accurately and well , m a temper of tiust 
tc^bAvard the generation whom he describes. The only 
tamper ; for if a man has no affection for the characteis 
olf whom he reads, he Avill never understand them , if 
l^e has no icspect for his subject, ho will never take 
^'he trouble to exhaust it. To such an author the 
(Statutes at large, as the deliberate expression of the 
'nation’s Avill and conscience, will appear the most im- 
' portaiit of all sources of infoimation , the first to be 
consulted, the last to be contradicted , the Canon 
Avhicli IS not to be checked and corrected by piiAute 
letters and flying pamphlets, but Avhich is to check and 
con’ect them. This seems Mr. Fronde’s theory, and 
Ave are at no pains to confess that if he be AATong we 
see no liope of arrmng at truth If these public docu- 
ments are not to be admitted in evidence befoie all 
others, Ave see no hope for the faithful and earnest his- 
torian , he must give himself up to swim as he may on 
the frothy stieain of priA'ate letters, anecdotes, and 
pamphlets, the puppet of the ignorance, credulity. 
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peevishness, spite, of any and every gossip and 
scribbler. 

Begimiing his history with the fall of Wolscy, Mi 
Fiondo enteis, of couise, at his First stop into the vexed 
cpiestion of Henij’s divoice an introdnctoiy chapter, 
on the geneial state of England, we shall notice lieie- 
aftcr 

A very short inspection of the method in winch he 
handles the diioice question gi\os ns at once con- 
fidence in his temper and jndgincnt, and hope that we 
may at last come to some clearer undorslanding of it 
than the old law gives ns, which we have already 
quoted, concerning the dog who went mad to serve his 
private ends In a few mastcily pages he sketches ft r 
us the rotting and dying Church, which had recoveret 
her pow'ci after the Wars of the Hoses over an ex- 
hausted nation , but in foini only, not in life. Wolsey, 
with w'liom he has fair and understanding sympathy, 
he sketches as the transition minister, ‘ loving England 
well, but loving I’oinc better,’ who intends a reform of 
the Chinch, but who, as the Pope’s commissioner for 
that very purpose, is liable to n, pramanm', and there- 
fore dare not appeal to Parliament to cany out his 
designs, even if he could have counted on the Parlia- 
ment’s assistance in any measures designed to invigorate 
the Chinch At last aiises in the divorce question the 
accident wdiich brings to an issue on its most vital 
point the question of Papal power in England, and 
which filially draws down rum upon Wolsey himself. 
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This appears to have begun m the -uunter of 1520- 
27 It was pioposecl to mairy the Princess Maiy to a 
son of the Piench lung The I5isho2i of Tarbes, who 
conducted the negotiations, advised himself, apjiareiitly 
by sjiccial instigation of the evil spiiit, to laise a ques- 
tion as to her legitimacy. 

No more ingenious plan for convulsing England 
could have been devised The maiiiage fiom which 
Mary sprang only stood on a reluctant and doubtful 
dispensation of the Pope’s. Henry had entered into it 
at the entreaty of his ministers, contrary to a solemn 
lil’omi&e gi\ en to his father, and in spite of the remoii- 
styiances of the Archbishop of C.vnterbuiy No blessing 
sciemed to have rested on it. All his children had died 
young, save this one sickly gul a sine note of divine 
displeasure in the eyes of that coarse-minded Chinch 
which has always declared the chief, if not the only, 
purpose of marriage to be the procreation of childien. 

But more to question Mary’s legitimacy was to 
throw open the question of succession to half a dozen 
ambitious competitors It was, loo probably, to in- 
volve England at Henry’s death in another civil war 
of the Boses, and in aU the iiileinecine hoirois wdiicli 
were stiU laiilding in the memoiies of men , and jiro- 
bably, also, to bring dowm a French or Scotch invasion 
There was then too good icason, as Mr Fioude show's 
at length, for IVolsey’s asscitioii to John Cassalis — ‘ It 
Ills Holiness, which God forbid, shall show' himself un- 
willing to listen to the King’s demands, to me assuredly 
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it Will be bnt giief to live longer, for the iniiuiiieiable 
evils ivhich I foicsee mil follow Kotlnng before 

us but uiiiveisal and ineMtablc ruin ’ Too good reason 
there was for the confession of the Pope himself to 
Gardiner, ‘AVhat danger it was to the icahii to ha\e 
this tiling hang in suspense Tliat without an 

heir-niale, etc., the realm w’as like to come to dissolu- 
tion’ Too good reason for tlie bold assertion of tlie 
Caidinal-Goveriioi of Bologna, that ‘ he knew the guise 
of England as few men did, and that if the King should 
die without hciis-iiiale, ho was sure tliat it woidd cost 
tivo hundicd thousand men’s hves , and that to avoid 
this iiiischief by a second niamage, ho thought, would 
deserve heaven ' Too good reason for tlie assertion of 
Hall, that ‘ all iiidifferoiit and discieet persons judged 
It necessary for the Pope to grant Heiiiy a divorce, and, 
by enabling hnii to niairy again, gne linn the hope of 
an undisputed heir-iiiale’ The Pope had full pow'ei 
to do this , 111 fact, such cases had been for centuries 
integral parts of his jurisdiction as head of Christeudoni 
But he was at once too timid and too tnne-scrving to 
exercise his acknowledged authority ; and thus, just at 
the very moment when Iris spiritual power was being 
tried in the balance, he chose himself to expose his 
political power to the same test. Both were ecpially 
found wanting Ho had, it appeared, as little lieait to 
do justice among kings and princes as he had to seek 
and to save the souls of men, and the liefoiniation 
followed as a matter of course. 
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Tlirouyh the tangled biakes of this divorce question 
Mr Fi Glide leads us with ease and giacc, throwing 
light, and even beauty, into dark nooks where before 
all was mist, not ineiely by his intimate acquaintance 
with the facts, but still moie by his deep knowledge 
of human character, and of woman’s even more than 
of man’s For the first time the actors in this long 
tragedy appear to us as no mere bodiless and soulless 
names, but as beings of like passions with ourselves, 
comprehensible, coherent, organic, even m their incon- 
sistencies Catherine of Anagoii is still the Catheiine 
of Shakspeare ; but Mr Fh-oude has given us the key 
tc many parts of her story which Shakspeare left un- 
explained, and delicately enough has made us under- 
stand how Heniy’s affections, if he ever had any for 
her — faithfully as he had kept (with one exception) to 
that loveless manage dc convcnancc — may have been 
gradually replaced by indifference and even dislike, 
long before the divorce was forced on him as a question 
not only of duty to the nation, but of duty to Heaven 
And that he did see it m this latter light, Mr. Fioude 
bungs proof from his own words, from which we can 
escape only by believmg that the confessedly honest 
‘ Bluff King Hal ’ had suddenly become a consummate 
liar and a canting hypocrite 

Delicately, too, as if spetiking of a lady whom he 
had met in modern society (as a gentleman is bound 
to do), does Mr Fronde touch on the sins of that hap- 
less woman, ulio played for Henry’s crown, and paid 
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for ifc with her life "With all nieicy and courtesy he 
gives us proof (for he thinks it his duty to do so) oi 
the French mis-education, the petty cunmiig, the ten- 
dency to sensuality, the wilful indelicacy of her position 
in Henry’s household as the rival of his queen, which 
made her last catastrojihe at least possible. Of the 
justice of her sentence he has no doubt, any more than 
of her pre-engagement to some one, as proved hy a 
letter existing among Cromwell’s papers Poor thing i 
If she did that which was laid to her charge, and more, 
she did nothing, aftei all, hut what she had been in 
the habit of seeing the queens and princesses of the 
French couit do notoiiously, and laiigli over shame- 
lessly ; while, as Mr Fronde well says, ‘ If we arc to 
hold her entirely fico from guilt, M'O place not only the 
King, but the Piivy Council, the Judges, the Loids and 
Commons, and the two Houses of Convocation, in a 
position fatal to their honour and degrading to ordinary 
humanity ’ (Mr. Froude should have added Anne 
Bolcyii’s own uncle, the Duke of Norfolk, and her 
father, who were on the commission appointed to try 
her lovers, and her cousin, Anthony St Leger, a man 
of the vciy highest character and ability, who was on 
the jury which found a trao bill against her). ‘We 
cannot,’ coiitmucs Mr Fioude, ‘ acquiesce without in- 
quiry in so painful a conclu.sion. The English nation 
also, as well as she, deserves justice at our hands ; and 
it cannot be thought uncharitable if we look with some 
scrutiny at the career of a person who, but for the 

R 
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catastrophe with which it closed, would not have so 
leadily obtained forgiveness foi having admitted the 
addresses of the King, or for having received the homage 
of the court as its future sovereign, while the King’s 
wife, her unstress, as yet resided imder the same roof’ 
Mr. Fronde’s conclusion is, after examining the facts, 
the same with the whole nation of England in Henry’s 
reign . but no one can accuse him of want of sympathy 
with the unhappy woman, who reads the eloquent and 
affecting account of her tiial and death, which ends his 
second volume. Our only fear is, that by having thus 
told the truth he has, instead of justifying our ances- 
tors, only added one more to the list of people who are 
to be ‘ given up ’ with a cynical shrug and smile. We 
have heard already, and among young ladies too, who 
can be as cynical as other jieople in these times, such 
speeches as, ‘Well, I suppose he has proved Anne 
Boleyn to be a bad creature ; but that does not make 
that horrid Henry any more right in cutting off her 
head.’ Thus two people will be despised where only 
one was before, and the fact still ignored, that it is j'ust 
as senseless to say that Hemy cut off Anne Boleyn’s 
head as that Queen Victoria hanged Palmer. Death, 
and death of a far more horrible kind than that which 
Anne Boleyn suffered, was the established penalty of 
the offences of which she was convicted : and which 
had in her case this feaiful aggravation, that they were 
offences not against Henry merely, but against the 
whole English nation. She had been married in order 
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that there might he an nndisputecl heir to the throne, 
and a fearful war avoided To tlirow into dispute, hy 
any conduct of hers, the legitimacy of her own offspring, 
argued a levity or a hard-heartedness which of itself 
deserved the severest punishment. 

We will pass from this disagreeable topic to Mr 
Fronde’s lifelike sketch of Pope Clement, and the 
endless tracasseries into which Ins mingled weakness 
and cunning led him, and which, like most crooked deal- 
ings, ended by defeating their own object. Pages 125 
tt sqq. of Vol I. contain sketches of him, his thoughts 
and ways, as amusing as they are histoiically important ; 
but we have no space to quote from them It will be 
well for those to whom the Peformation is still a 
matter of astonishment to read those pages, and con- 
sider what manner of man he was, in spite of all pre- 
tended divine authority, under whose rule the Eomisli 
system received its irrecoverable wound 

But of all these figuies, not excepting Henry’s own, 
Wolsey stands out as the most grand and tragical ; and 
Mr. Fronde has done good service to history, if only 
in making us undei stand at last the wondrous ‘but- 
cher’s son.’ Shaksjieare seems to have felt (though he 
could explain the leason neither to his auditors nor, 
perhaps, to himself) that WoLsey was, on the whole, an 
heroical man. Mr Fioude shows at once his strength 
and his weakness , Ins deep sense of the lottciiness of 
the Chuich, his purjiose to puige her fioui those 
abominations which were as well known, it seems, to 
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Inin as tliey were afterwards to the whole people of 
England , Ins vast schemes for education , his still 
vaster schemes for breaking the alliance with Spain, 
and uniting Eraiice and England as fellow-servants of 
the Pope, and twin-jnllais of the sacred fabric of the 
Church, which helped so much toward his interest in 
Catheiiue’s di voice, as a 'means’ (these are his own 
words) ' to bind iny most excellent sovereign and this 
glorious realm to the holy Roman See in faith and 
obedience for ever’, Ins hopes of deposing the Emperor, 
putting down the Geiman heiesics, and diiving hack 
the Turks beyond the pale of Christendom , his pathetic 
confession to the Bishop of Bayonne that ' if he could 
only see the divorce airauged, the King re-marned, the 
succession settled, and the laws and the Church re- 
formed, ho would letiie from tho world, and would 
serve God the remainder of his days. 

Peace ho with him ' lie was surely a noble soul , 
misled, it may he — as who is not when his turn comes ? 
— by the pride of conscious power ; and ' though he 
loved England well, yet loving Rome better ’ . hut 
still it is a comfort to see, either in past or in present, 
one more brother whom we need not despise, even 
though he may have ivasted his energies on a dream. 

And on a dream he did waste them, in spite of 
all his cunning. As Mi. Eioude, in a noble passage, 
says : — 

‘ Extravagant as Ins hopes seem, the prospect of realising 
tliefti was, humanly speaking, neither chimerical nor even im- 
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piolwLle He liiul liut mailc the coiumon mistake of men ol 
the floihl, mIio aie the iepic»entatives ot an ohl oiJei ol thiiijrs, 
■nhcii th.it Older is doomed and dMiig lie could not lead the 
signs of the times , and contoiinding the haireimess ol death 
nith the haiienness of 11111101, iihich might he iolloived by a new 
spring and sumiiiei, he believed that the old life-tiee of Cathol- 
icism, 11 Inch 111 tact iias but ciiinbeimg the gioiind, might bloom 
again in its old be.iiity The thing 11 Inch be c.illed heiesy 11 as 
the flic of Almighty God, 11 hull no politic congregation of 
piiiices, no state niadiiiieiy, though it 11 ere iicier so actiie, could 
trample out, and a-., 111 the caily leais ot Cliiistianity, the 
meanest tlaic 11 ho 11 .is tin 011 11 to the 11 ihl beasts ioi his picscnce 
at the foilndden injsteiies of the Gospel .s.iiv deeper, 111 the 
dll me poiiei of Ins faith, into the fiitiiie cicii ot this eaithly 
ivoild, tli.ui the sagtst of his iuipcii.il pcisccutois, — so a tiucr 
political piophet than Wolsey iioulcl haie been touiiil 111 the 
most ignoiant of those poor inuii toi iihom his police ivcie 
seal clung m the piulieus of London, who iiere risking death 
and toituie 111 disseminating the peiuieioiis lolumcs of the 
English Testament ’ 

It will be seen from this magnificent passage that 
Mr. Fronde is distinctly a Piotestant lie is one, to 
judge from his book , and all tlie better one, because 
lie can sympathise with whatsoever nobleness, even 
with whatsoever mcie conseiwatism, existed in the 
Catholic party And thciefore, because he has sympa- 
thies which are not merely parly ones, but human ones, 
he has given the woild, in these two volume, s, a his- 
tory of the early llclbrniatioii altogether unequalled. 
This human sympathy, while it has enabled him to 
embalm in most alfectuig piose the sad story of the 
noble tliougli mistaken Caitbusians, and to make even 
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the Nun of Kent interesting, because tiuly womanly, 
111 her very folly and deceit, has enabled him likewise 
to show us the hearts of the early martyrs as they 
never have been shown before His sketch of the 
Christian Brothers, and his httle true romance of 
Anthony Dalaber, the Oxford student, are gems of 
wilting , while his conception of Latimer, on whom he 
looks as tlie lioro of the niovement, and all but an 
English Luther, is as woitliy of Latimer as it is of 
himself. It IS written as history should be, dis- 
criminatuigly, patiently, and yet lovingly and genially , 
rejoicing not in evil, but in the truth , and rejoicing 
still more in goodness, where goodness can honestly bo 
found. 

To the ecclesiastical and political elements in the 
English Reforniation Mr. Fioude devotes a large portion 
of his book We shall not enter into the questions 
which he discusses theiem. That aspect of the move- 
meut IS a foreign and a delicate subject, from discussing 
wdiicli a Scotch periodical may be excused^ North 
Biitain had a somewhat different problem to solve from 
her southern sister, and solved it in an altogether dif- 
ferent ivay but this we must say, that the facts and, 
still moic, tlie State Papers (esjiocially tho petition of 
the Commons, as contrasted with the utterly benighted 
answer of the Bishops) which Mr Eroude gives are 
such as to raise our opinion of the method on which 
the EngliiSh pait of the Eefoiination was conducted, 
^ Tins aiticle appc.ircU in tlio Xoilh Uniish lUiiew. 
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and make us lielieve that lu this, as in other matters, 
both Henry and his Pailiamont, though still doctrinal 
Romanists, weic sound-headed juaetieal Englishmen 
Tins lesult is of the same kind as most of those at 
wliicli Mr El Glide arrives Tliey form altogether a 
general justification of oui ancestors in Henry the 
Eighth’s time, if not of Hoiiiy the Eighth himself, 
which flees Mr Eioude lioiii that ehaige of iirevcieiicc 
to the past geneiations ag.iinst which we protested in 
the beginning of the ailicle "We hope honestly that 
he may bo as successful in his next \olumcs as he has 
been in these, in viiidicatiiig the worthies of the six- 
teenth century Whethor he shall tail or not, and 
whether oi not ho has altogether succeeded, in the 
volumes before us, Ins book nmiks a new' opocli, and, 
ive trust, a healthier and loftier one, in English history 
Wo trust that they inaugurate a time in which the 
deeds of our forefatheis shall bo looked on as sacred 
lieiilooms, then sins as oui shame, their Mclories as 
bequests to us, when men shall have siillleient con- 
fidence 111 those to whom they ow'o their cxisteiicc to 
scrutinise faithfully and patiently e\ cry fact concoiiiing 
them, with a pioud tiust that, seaicli as they may, 
they w'lll not find much of which to be ashamed 

Lastly, Mr. Eroude takes a mow of Henry’s 
chaiacter, not, indeed, new (foi it is the oiigmal one), 
blit obsolete for now two hiindicd jcai.s. l.et it be 
well undei stood that he makes no attempt (lie has 
been accused theieof) to whitew'ash lleniy all that he 
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does IS to leinove as far as he can the modern layei-s 
of ‘ black-wash/ and to let the man himself, fair or 
foul, he seen. For the result he is not lesponsihle • it 
depends on facts; and unless Mr Fioude has know- 
ingly concealed facts to an amount of which even 
a Lmgard might he ashamed, the result is that Heniy 
the Eighth was actually very much the man which he 
appeared to he to the English nation in his owm 
geueiation, and for two or thiee geiieiatious after Ins 
death — a result which need not astonish us, if we will 
only give our ancestors credit for having at least as 
much coiiiinon sense as om-selvcs, and heheve (why 
should we not?) that, on the whole, they understood 
then own husmcss better than we are likely to do 

‘ The bloated tyrant,’ it is confessed, contiived some- 
how or other to he popular enough Mr Fioude tells 
us the leasoiis lie ■was not horn a bloated tyrant, 
any more than Queen Elizabeth (though the fact is not 
generally known) was horn a wizened old woman. He 
was from youth, till he was long past his grand climac- 
teric, a very handsome, poweiful, and active man, tem- 
perate in his habits, good-humoiiied, frank and honest 
in his speech (as ei en his enemies ai e forced, to con- 
fess). Fie seems to have been (as his portraits prove 
sufficiently), for good and for evil, a thorough John 
Bull , a thorough Englishman • hut one of the very 
highest type 

‘ Hint lie Jitil (nays, Mr Fronde) previous to the fii-,! agitation 
of the dnorue, las loss uoulJ have been de 2 )loieJ as one of the 
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hcavRbt iiusloitmiL'i wliitli li.ul i,\li liel'.illeii this country, ami 
he 11011111 Ikim left a name mIirIi iioiilil luic taken it^ jiUco m 
history hy the '-iile ot the Bhuk Piince or the Coii(|iieior ol 
Agmeonrt Left at the iiio't tiMiio ago, nilh hi- iharacter un- 
formeil, nitli the nieaiis ol giatiliiiig eitiy imliiiatioii, ami iiiiu- 
necl hy hi- miiiisteis, nheii a Imj, to an unattiactne noiiian fai 
Ills senior, he Lad lived loi thiili—iv leais almost without IJame, 
and hole thiough Enghiiid the leputatiou ol an ninight and 
iiitnous king Is itnie had Iilou piodig.il to hiiii ot hoi laiest 
gifts Of Ills iiilelleiUial ahilih \ie .lu- not kit to judge 

fiom the suspicious p.im-g\iic- of liis coiitempoi.iiie- Ills State 
Prqiers and letters may he jJaiid hy the side of those ol B'olsey 
01 of Cioniiiell, and they lo-e iiolhiiig hy the toiiip.ii i-oii 
Though they are hio.idU dilUient, Iho peueptioii is eipully 
dear, the e\pie-siou ti|U.illy iHiweiliil , and they hientho 
throughout an iiie-istihlo Mgoiii of puiiio-e In lulditlun to 
this, he had a line iiiusicnl l.i-ti, audullj (ullnated , he spoke 
and mote in four l.inguages , and his knowledge ol a multitude 
of subjects, with wliidi his iei.Nitilc ability made him toiiieisaut, 
would haie loriiied the itputation ol any oidiiiaiy m.ui He 
was among the bc-t phj-iciaiis of his ago lie was his own 
engineer, iiivcnting iiiipioiiiiiinls in uitilleiy .mil new Lon-tiuc- 
tioiis in shipbuilding , and this not with the Londi.-i.endiiig in- 
capacity of a roy.il am, item, hut with Ihoioiigh woikni.iiilike 
iindei standing Ills leading was lasi, e-peci.dly in theology. 
He was ‘atlentiie,’ as it is t.illed, ‘to his leligioiis duties,’ being 
present at the sen ices in cliajid two or three times a day with 
unfailing rcgulaiity, and showing, to oiitw.iid .ippe.iiaiice, a real 
sense of leligious obligation iii the cueigy and juiiilj ol Ins life 
In private ho was good-humoiiied ami good-natuii d Ills letters 
to his secietaiics, though iieicr iiiidignilied, aie -imple, easy, and 
unrestrained, and the kttus wiittiii b\ them to him aic himilaily 
plain and busiiies--like, as il the wiiteis knew th.it the lur-oii 
wliom they weie addie-siiig disliked coiiijihiiieiits, and dio-e to 
be tieated as a man He seems to ha\e been alnajs kind. 
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always considerate ; iiwiuinng into tlieir private concerns with 
genuine interest, and winning, as a consequence, their sincere 
and unaflected attachment As a rulei he had been eminently 
popular All his wars had been successful Ho had the splendid 
tastes in which the English people most delighted , he had 

more than once been tried with insurrection, which he had 
soothed down without bloodshed, and extinguished in forgive- 
ness And it IS certain that if he had died before the 

divorce was mooted, Henry VIII, like the Roman emperor =aid 
by Tacitus to liaie been consensu ommvm ilignus impeni mn 
impn asset, isould base been considered by posterity as formed 
by Providence for the conduct of the Reformation, and his loss 
■would have been deplored as a perpetual calamity. 

Mr Fiouclo has, of course, not Avritten these words 
without having facts whereby to prove them One he 
gives in an important note containing an extract from 
a letter of the Venetian Ambassador in 1515. At 
least, if Ins conclusions be correct, we must think twice 
ore wo deny his assertion that ‘ the man best able of 
all living Englishmen to govern England had been set 
to do it by the conditions of hi.s birth ’ 

‘ We are bound,’ as Mr Fronde says, ‘ to allow him 
the benefit of his past career, and be careful to remem- 
ber it in interpreting his later actions’ ‘The true 
defect in his moral constitution, that “ intense and im- 
perious will ” common to all piinces of the Plantagenet 
blood, had not yet been tested.' That he did, in his 
later years, act in many xvajs neither wisely nor well, 
no one domes , that his conduct did not alienate the 
heaits of his subjects is what needs explanation , and 
Mr. Fronde’s opinions on this matter, novel as they 
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are, and utterly opposed to that of the standard modern 
historians, icquiio careful examination. Now I am 
not inclined to debate Henry the Eighth’s cliaiactci, 
or any other subject, as between Mr. Eioude and an 
author of the obscuiantist or jiseudo-conseivative school 
Mr. Eioude is Libeial, and so am T I wish to looh 
at the question as between Mr Eroude and other 
Liberals , and thorofoic, of couisc, fiist, as between Mi 
Eroude and Mr Hallam 

Mr Hallam’s name is so venerable and Ins woik so 
important, that to set oui'sehes up as judges lu this or 
111 any matter between hini and ]\lr Eroude would be 
incio impoituience but speaking mciely as Icaincis, 
we have suiely a light to inquire why Mr Hallam has 
entered on the whole question of Heiiiy’s lelations to his 
Parliament with a iirajudicum against them, forw'hich 
Mr Eroude finds no giound whatsoevei in fact Why 
aie all acts both of Henry and Ins Pailianieut to be 
taken m malnm jicutcm ? They were not Whigs, cer- 
tainly • neither wcie Sociates and I'lato, nor even St 
Paul and St John. They may have been honest men 
as men go, or tliey may not . but wdiy is there to be a 
feeling against them rather than for them * Why is 
Henry always called a tyiaiit, and his Parliament 
seivile ? Tlio epithets have become so common and 
unquestioned tliat our inteiiogation may seem startling. 
Still we make it Why was Henry a tyrant ^ That 
may be true, but must be pixived by fac ts AVlicie am 
they ^ Is the mere lact of a inonaich’s asking foi 
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money a crime m him and his miiiisters '> The ques- 
tion Avould lather seem to he, AVeie the moneys foi 
whicli Henry a^ked needed or no ; and, wlieii granted, 
■were they rightly or -wrongly applied * And on these 
subjects -we want much more information than we 
obtain flora any epithets. The author of a constitu- 
tional history should use above epithets . or, if he uses 
them, sliould coiroboiate them by facts Why should 
not histoiians be as fair and as cautious in accusing 
Henry and Wolsey as they would bo in accusing 
Queen Vicloiia and Loid ralmeiston ? What right, 
allow us to ask, has a grave constitutional historian to 
say that ' We cannot, indeed, doubt that the unshackled 
and despotic condition of his friend, Francis I , afforded 
a moitifyiug contrast to Henry * AVhat document 
exists in which Hemy is reiiresented as regretting that 
he IS the kifig of a fiee people ^ — for such Mr Hallam 
confesses, ju&t above, England was held to be, and was 
actually iii comparison with France If the document 
does not exist. Mi Hallam has surely stepped out of 
the field of the historian into that of the novelist, & la 
Scott 01 Dumas. The Parliaraent sometimes grants 
Henry’s demands : sometimes it refuses them, and he 
has to help himself by other means. Why are both 
cases to be interpreted %n malani partem ? Why is the 
Parliament’s granting to be always a proof of its ser- 
vility ? — its lefusing always a pioof of Henry’s tyi'aniiy 
and rapacity? Doth Auews aie mere piicjiicUcia, reason- 
able perhaps, and possible . but why is not a 
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diciuvi of the opposite kind as rational and as possible ^ 
IVliy lias not a liistoiian a iij^iit to start, as Jfr Fioiidc 
does, by taking for granted that botli paitios may have 
been on the wliole light, that the railiainont granted 
certain sums because Heniy was right m asking for 
them, refused others because Henry was wioiig, even 
that, in some cases, Henry may have been right in 
asking, the rarliament wiong in refusing, and that in 
such a case, under the pressure of critical times, Henry 
■was forced to get as he could the money which he saw 
that the national cause retimed ? Let it be as folks 
will. Let Heniy be soinotuiies right, and the Parlia- 
inent sometimes likewise, or the rarliament always 
right, or Henry always light; or anything else, save 
this strange diseased theoiy that both must have been 
always wrong, and that, evidence to that effect failing, 
motives must be insinuated, or openly asseited, from 
the W'liter’s mere iinagiiiation This may be a dream : 
but it is as easy to imagine as the other, and more 
pleasant also. It will in-obably be answered (though 
not by Mr Hallani hiniself) by a sneer ‘ You do not 
seem to know much of tlie world, sir’ Hut so would 
Figaro and Gil Bias have said, and on exactly the same 
gi'ounds 

Let us examine a stock instance of Henry’s ‘ rapacity’ 
and Ins Parliament’s servility, namely, the exactions in 
1524 and 1525, and the subsccpient 'release of the 
King’s debts.’ What are the facts of tlie case ? France 
and Scotland had attacked England in 1514 The 
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Scotch were beaten at FloiHen. The French lost 
Tournay and Tliciouenne, and, wlicn peace was made, 
agreed to pay the expenses of the war Times changed, 
and the expenses were not paid. 

A similar war arose in 1624, and cost England im- 
mense sums A large aimy was maintained on the 
Scotch Border, another army invaded France , and 
Wolsey, not venturing to call a Parliament, — because 
he was, as Pope’s legate, liable to a — raised 

money by contributions and benevolences, which were 
levied, it seems on the whole, uniformly and equally 
(save that they weighed more heavily on the rich than 
on the poor, if that bo a fault), and differed from taxes 
only in not having received tlie consent of Parliament 
Doubtless, this was not the best way of raising money 
but what if, under the circumstances, it were the only 
one ? "VVliat if, too, on the whole, the money so raised 
was really given willingly by the nation ? The sequel 
alone could decide that 

The fii’st contribution for which Wolsey asked was 
paid. The second was resisted, and was not paid , 
proving thereby that the nation need not pay unless 
it chose. The court gave way , and the war became 
defensive only till 1525. 

Then the tide turned The danger, then, was not 
from Francis, but from the Emperor. Fiancis was 
taken prisoner at Pavia ; and shoitly after Rome was 
sacked by Bourbon 

The effect of all tins in England is told at large in 
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Mr Fioude’s second chapter. Henry became bond for 
Fiancis’s ransom, to be jiaid to the Emperor. He spent 
500,000 crowns more m paying the Fiench army, and 
in the terms of peace made with Fiance, a sura -total 
was agreed on for the whole debt, old and new, to be 
paid as soon as possible; and an aimiial pension of 
500,000 crowns besides The French exchequer, how- 
ever, still remained baiikiupt, and again the money was 
not paid 

rarliament, when it met in 1529, reviewed the 
circumstances of the expenditure, and finding it all 
such as the nation on the Avhole approved, legfdised 
the taxation by benevolences retrospectively and this 
IS the whole mare’s nest of the first payment of Henry’s 
debts ; if, at least, any faith is to be jmt in tlie pre- 
amble of the Act for the release of the King’s Debts, 
21 Hen. VIII c. 24. ‘Tlie King’s loving subjects, the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this 
present Parliament assembled, calling to renieiiibraiice 
the inestimable costs, chaigcs, and expenses which the 
King’s Highness hath necessarily been compelled to 
support and sustain since his assumption to his crown, 
estate, and dignity royal, as well foi the extinction of 
a right dangerous and damnable schism, sprung in 
the Church, as for the modifying the insatiable and 
inordinate ambition of them who, while asiiiring to the 
monarchy of Chnstendom, did jmt universal troubles 
and divisions in the same, intending, if they might, not 
only to have subdued this realm, but also all the rest, 
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luito Iheir power and subjection — foi resistance whereof 
the King’s Highness was compelled to marvellous 
charges — both for the snpporlation of sundiy armies by 
sea and land, and also for divers and manifold con- 
tribution on hand, to save and keep his own subjects at 
home in rest and repose — ^which hath been so politi- 
cally handled that, when the most part of all Christian 
lands have been infested with cruel wars, the gieat 
Head and Prince of the woild (the Pope) brought into 
captivity, cities and towns taken, spoiled, burnt, and 
sacked — the King’s said subjects in all this time, by 
the high providence and politic means of his Grace, 
have been noverllieless preserved, defended, and main- 
tained from all these inconvenients, etc 

‘Considering, furthermore, that his Highness, in 
and about the premises, hath been fain to employ not 
only all such sums of money as hath iisen or grown 
by contributions made unto Ins Grace by his loving 
subjects — but also, over and above the same, sundry 
other notable and excellent sums of his own treasure 
and yeaily revenues, among which manifold great sums 
so employed, his Highness also, as is notoriously 
known, and as doth evidently appear hy the accounts 
OF THE SAJIE, hath to that use, and none other, con- 
verted all such money as by any of his subjects hath 
been advanced to his Grace by way of prest or loan, 
either particiUarly, or by any taxation made of the 
same — being things so well collocate and bestowed, 
seeing the said high and great fruits and effects thereof 
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iiisureil to the .sin’ety and commodity and traiuiudlity 
of tins lealm — of our mind and consent, do frecl}, 
absolutely, <>ive and giant to the King's Highness all 
aud evei)' sum or sums of money,’ etc 

The second lelease of the King’s debts, in 1544, is 
very similar The King’s debts and necessities iiore 
really, when we come to examine them, tliosc of the 
nation m 1538-40 England was put into a thorough 
state of defence fiom end to end Portresses weie 
built along the Scottish Bolder, and all along the coast 
opposite Prance and Plaiidei's The people were dulled 
and aimed, the fleet equipped ; and the nation, for the 
time, hecainc one gieat arnl 3 ^ And notliiiig but tins, 
as may be proved by an overwhelming mass of evidence, 
saved the country fiom invasion Here iveie enormous 
necessary expenses which must be met. 

Ill 1543 a million crowns weio to have been paid 
by Piancis the Pirst as fiart of his old debt It urns 
not paid . but, on the contrary, Henry had to go to 
war for it. Tlie nation again rebiKpudied their chum, 
and allowed Heiiiy to laisc another benevoleiico in 
1545, concerning iilueh Mr Hallam tell.s us a great 
deal, but not one word of the political circiim.stances 
which led to it or to the lelease, keeping liis .s^ mpathies 
and Ills paper for the soiiows of lefractmy Alderman 
Heed, ivho, lefusmg (alone of all the citizens) to con- 
tribute to the .support of ti-oops on the Scotcli Bolder 
or elseivliero, was sent down, by a sort of lougli justice, 
to serve on the Scotch Border himself, and judge of 

s 
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the ' perils of tlio nation ’ with Ins own eyes ; and being 
— one IS pleased to liear — taken pnsonei by the Scots, 
had to pay a great deal more as ransom than he would 
have paid as benevolence 

But to return. AVliat proof is there, m all tins, of 
that servility which most historians, and Mr Hallam 
among the lest, are wont to attiibute to Henry’s Par- 
liaments * What feeling appears on the face of this 
document, which we have given and quoted, but one 
honourable to the nation * Tlirough the falsehood of 
a foreign nation the King is unable to perform his en- 
gagements to the people Is not the just and generous 
course in such a case to release him from those engage- 
ments ? Does this preamble, does a single fact of the 
case, justify historians in talking of these ‘ king’s debts ’ 
in just the same tone as that in which they would have 
spoken if the King had squandered the money on 
private pleasures ? Peihaps most people who write 
small histones believe that this really was the case. 
Tliey certainly would gather no other impression from 
the pages of Mr. Hallam No doubt the act must have 
been burdensome on some people. Many, we are told, 
had bequeathed their promissory notes to their children, 
used their reversionary interest in the loan in many 
ways; and these, of course, felt the change very 
heavily No doubt • but why have we not a right to 
suppose that the Parliament were aware of that fact; 
but chose it as the less of the two evils ’ The King 
had spent the money; he was unable to recover it from 
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Francis , could only I’efnud it liy raising some fresh tax 
or benevolence and why may not the raihaincnt have 
consideied the release of old taxes likely to otfcnd fewer 
peojile than the imposition of new ones ? It is cer- 
tainly an ugly thing to break public faith j but to 
prove that public faith was broken, we must prove that 
Henry coinpellod the Parliament to icleaso him , if the 
act was of their own free ivill, no public faith was 
broken, for they were the lepresentatives of the nation, 
and through them the nation forgave its own debt. 
And what evidence have we that they did not represent 
the nation, and that, on the wdiole, wo must suppose, as 
we should in the case of any other men, that they best 
knew their own business ? Slay we not apply to this 
case, and to others, mntalis mutanchs, the argument 
which Mr Fronde uses so boldly and well in the case 
of Anne Boleyn’s trial — ' The English nation also, as 
well as . deserves justice at our hands ? ’ 

Certainly it does but it is a disagreeable token of 
the method on which ive have been accustomed to 
write the history of our own forefathers, that Mr 
Fronde should find it necessary to state fomaUy so 
very simple a truth 

What proof, we ask again, is there that this old 
Parliament was ‘ servile ’ ? Had that been so, Wolsey 
would not have been afiaid to summon it. The specific 
reason for not summoning a Parliament for six years 
after that of 1524 was that they were not servile ; that 
when (here we are quoting Mr. HaUam, and not Mr. 
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Fronde) Wolsey entered the House of Commons ivitli 
a great train, seemingly for the purpose of intimidation, 
they ‘made no other answer to his liarangues than tliat 
it was their usage to debate only among themselves’ 
The debates on this occasion lasted fifteen or sixteen 
days, duimg which, says an eye-witness, ‘ there has 
been the greatest and sorest hold m the Lower House,’ 
‘the matter debated and beaten’, ‘such hold that 
tlie House was like to have been dissevered ’ , in a 
word, hard fighting — and why not honest fighting ? — 
between the court paity and the Opposition, ‘ which 
ended,’ says Mr. Hallam, ‘ in the court party obtaining, 
with the utmost difficulty, a grant much inferior to 
the Cardinal’s original reqursition ’ Wliat token of 
servility is here ? 

And IS it reasonable to suppose that after Wolsey 
was conquered, and a comparatively popular ministry 
had succeeded, and that memorable Pailiament of 
1529 (which Mr Froude, not unjustly, thinks more 
memorable than the Long Pailiament itself) began its 
great work with a high hand, backed not merely by 
the King, but by the pubhc ojuniou of the majority of 
England, their decisions aie likely to have been more 
servile than before ^ If they resisted the King when 
they disagreed with him, aic they to be aecused of 
servility because they woiked with him when they 
agreed with him* Is an Opposition always in the 
right , a ministerial party always iii the wrong * Is it 
an ofl'ence against the people to agree with the monarch. 
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even ivlieii he agrees %\itli the iieoplc hmiself ^ Simple 
as these rpicstioiis aie, one must leally stop to ask 
them 

No doubt pains weie often taken to secure elections 
favouiable to the Government Are none taken now? 
Are not inoie taken now ? IVill any historian show 
ns the clocnmenls which piovo the existence, in the 
sixteenth century, of llefoiiii Club, Carlton Club, 
whippers-in and nonnnees, goveriinienlal and ojipo- 
sition, and all the rest of t!ie beautiful machinery 
which piotects our llcformed Parliament from the 
evil influences of biibeiy and comiption ? Pah ' — We 
have soincw'liat too much glass in our iiioderii House 
to afford to thiow stones at our forefathers’ old St 
Stephen’s At the w'oist, what was done then but 
that without winch it is said to be impossible to 
carry on a Government now * Take an instance fiom 
the Pailianicnt of 1539, one in wdiicli theie is no 
doubt Government influence was used in order to 
prevent as mucli as possible the rctuiii of members 
favourable to the clergy — for the good icasoii that 
the cleigy were no doubt, on then own side, intimi- 
dating voters by all those terrors of tlie unseen W'orld 
winch had so long been to them a source of boundless 
profit and iiowmr 

CroniAvell WTites to the King to say that he has 
secured a seat for a certain Sii llichaid Morrison , 
but foi w’hat purpose * As one w'ho no doubt ‘ should 
be ready to answer and take up such as should crack 
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or face with literatuie of learning, if any such should 
he ’ There was, then, free discussion , they expected 
clever and learned speakers in the Opposition, and on 
subjects of the deepest import, not merely political, 
but spiritual , and the Government needed men to 
answer such Wliat more natural than that so close - 
on the ‘Pilgrimage of Grace,’ and m the midst of so 
great dangers at home and abinad, the Government 
should have done their best to secure a well-disposed 
House (one ivould like to know when they would 
not) * But surely the very effort (confessedly excep- 
tional) and the acknowledged difficulty prove that 
Parliament were no mere ‘ registrars of edicts ’ 

But the strongest ai^ument against the tyranny of 
the Tudors, and especially of Henry VIII in his 
‘ benevolences,’ is derived from the state of the people 
themselves. If these benevolences had been really 
unpopular, they would not have been paid In one 
case we have seen, a benevolence was not paid for 
that very reason For the method of the Tudor 
sovereigns, like that of then predecessors, was the very 
opposite to that of tyrants in every ago and country 
The first act of a tyrant has always been to disarm the 
people, and to surround himself with a standing army. 
The Tudor method was, as Mr Froude shows us by 
many interesting facts, to keep the people anned and 
dulled, even to compel them to leaiu the use of weapons. 
Throughout England sjiread one vast mditary organisa- 
tion, which made every adult a soldier, and enabled 
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him to find, at a daj’s notice, liis commanding ofiiccv, 
whether landlord, sheriff, or lieutenant of the county , 
so that, as a foieign ambassador of the tinio icnuiikia 
with astonishment (we quote fiom memory), ‘ England 
IS the strongest nation on earth, for though the King 
has not a single mercenary soldier, lio can raise in three 
days an aimy of two hundicd thousand men 

And of what tenipci those men w'ere it is well 
known enough Mi Eioude calls them — and we beg 
leave to endorse, without exception, Mr. Eroude’s 
opinion — ‘A stuidy high-hearted race, sound m body 
and fierce in spirit, and furnished with thews and 
smews which, under the stimulus of those “ gieat 
shins of beef,” their common diet, were the wonder of 
the age ’ ‘ What coniyii folke in all this woild,’ says 

a State Paper in 1515, ‘ may compare with the comyns 
of England in iiches, fieedom, liberty, welfare, and all 
prospeiity ? What coinjui folk is so mighty, so strong 
in the felde, as the comyns of England ? ' In authentic 
stories of actions under Henry VIII. — and, we will 
add, under Elizabeth likewise — where the accuracy of 
the account is undeniable, no disparity of force made 
Englislimen shrink from enemies whenever they could 
meet them Again and again a few thousands of them 
carried dismay into the heart of France Four hun- 
dred advcntureis, vagabond apjrrentices of London, who 
formed a volunteer coips in the Calais gariison, were 
for years. Hall says, the terror of Normandy In the 
very frolic of conscious power they fought and iilundeied 
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Without pay, without lewarcl, save what they could wiu 
for themselves , and when they fell at last, they fell 
only wlieii suriouiided by six tunes tlieir number, and 
were cut to pieces lu careless desperation Invariably, 
by friend and foe alike, the English are described as 
the fiercest people in all Europe — ^English wild beasts 
Benvenuto Celhiii calls them , and this great physical 
IDOwei they owed to the profuse abundance in which 
they lived, to the soldier’s training in which every 
one of them was bred from childhood 

Mr Eroude’s novel assertion about profuse abundance 
must be weighed by those who have read his invalu- 
able introductoiy chapter. But we must ask at once 
how it was possible to levy on such an armed populace 
a tax which they were doterinuied not to pay, and felt 
that they were not bound to pay, either in law or 
justice 5 Conceive Lord Palinerstoii’s sending down 
to demand a ‘ benevolence ’ fioin the army at Aider- 
shot, beginning with the general in coniinand and de- 
scending to the piivatos What would be the 

coiiseipiencus ^ Ugly enough but gentle in comparison 
with those of any attempt to exact a really unpopular 
tax fioni a nation of well-aimed Englishmen, luiless 
they, on the whole, thought the tax fit to be paid. 
They would grumble, of course, whether they intended 
to pay or not, — for weie they not Englishmen, our 
own flesh and blood ? — and grumble all the more in 
jieison, because they had no Press to grumble for 
them: but uliat is there then in the MP.’s letter to 
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Lorrl Suney, quoted by Mr Hiilhim, p 25, or in the 
more pointed letter of 'Wailiani’s, two pages on, wliieh 
we do not see l}ing on our bieakfast tables in bait the 
newspapeis every week ? Poor, pedantic, obstructive 
old Warliain, liiiiiself very angry at so inucb. being 
asked of Ins brotlici cleigjnien, and at their being 
sworn as to the value of then goods (so like aie old 
times to new ones) , and being, on the whole, of 
opinion that the woikl (the Church included) is going 
to the devil, saj's that as he has been ‘ showed in a 
secret manner of Ins tiiends, the people sore grudgeth 
and muimiueth, and spcakcth cuisedly among them- 
selves, as fai as they d.ue, saying they shall never 
have rest of payments as long as some liveth, and that 
they had better die than thus be continually handed, 
reckoning themselves, their wives and childicn, as 
despoulit, and not greatly caring what they do, or what 
becomes of them ’ 

Veiy dreadful — if tiue • which last point depends 
very much upon who Waiham was Now', on leading 
Mr. Fioudc’s or any other good histoiy, we shall find 
that Warham was one of the leadeis of that despondent 
paity which w'lll always have its antitype in England. 
Have we, too, not heard within the last seven years 
similiir prophecies of desolation, mourning, and woe — 
of the Church totteimg on the veige of rum, the pea- 
santry starving under the horrors of free trade, noble 
families i educed to the veige of beggary by double 
income-tax ? Even such a prophet seems Warham 
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to have been — of all people in that day, one of the 
last whom one would have asked for an opinion. 

Poor old Waiham, liowever, was not so far wrong in 
tins particular case , for the ‘ despoiilit ’ slaves of Suf- 
folk, not content with grumbling, rose up with sword 
and bow, and vowed that they would not pay Where- 
on the bloated tyrant sent his praitorians, and enforced 
payment by scourge and thumbscrew ? Not in the 
least They would not pay , and therefore, being free 
men, nobody could make them pay , and although in 
the neighbouring county of Norfolk, from twenty 
pounds (ic £200 of our money) upward — for the tax 
was not levied on men of less substance — there were 
not twenty but what had consented , and though there 
was 'great likelihood that this grant should be much 
more than the loan was ’ (the ‘ salt tears ’ shed by the 
gentlemen of Norfolk proceeding, says expressly the 
Duke of Norfolk, ‘ only from doubt bow to find money 
to content the King’s Highness’) , yet the King and 
Wolsey gave way frankly and at once, and the contri- 
bution was remitted, although the Dukes of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, wilting to Wolsey, treat the insurrection 
liglitly, and seem to object to the remission as needless 
From all winch facts — ^they are Mr HaUam’s, not 
Mr Fronde’s — we can deduce not tyranny, but lenity, 
good sense, and the frank withdrawal from a UTong 
position as soon as the unwillingness of the people 
proved it to bo a wrong one 

’Ihis instance is well brought forward (though only 
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la a line oi two, by Mi Fnnule) as one among many 
proofs that the woikmg classes in Henry the Eighth’s 
time ‘ enjoyed an abundance far beyond that which m 
general falls to the lot of that order in long-settled 
countries, incomparably beyond what the same class 
were enjoying at that very tune in Germany or France 
The laws secured them ; and that the laws were put in 
force, we have the direct evidence of successive acts of 
the Legislature, justifying the geneial policy by its 
success and we have also the iiidiiect evidence of the 
contented loyalty of the gi-cat body of the people, at a 
time when, if they had been discontented, they held in 
their own hands the means of asserting what tlic law 
acknowledged to be their right ‘ The Government,’ as 
we have just shouu at length, ‘had no power to com- 
pel injustice . If the peasantiy had been suffering 
under any real giievances we should have heard of 
them when the religious rebellions furnished so fair an 
opportunity to pi ess them forwaid Complaint was 
loud enough, when complaint was just, under the 
Somerset Protectoiate’ 

Such brand facts as these — for facts they arc — 
ought to make us pause eie we boast of the greater 
liberty enjoyed by Englishmen of the piescnt day, as 
compared Avith the tyranny of Tudor times. Thank 
God, there is no lack of that blessing now but was 
there any leal lack of it then ^ Ceitainly tlio outward 
notes of a tyranny exist now iii far greatei complete- 
ness than then. A standing army, a Government 
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piJice, inimstnes who bear no love to a militia, and 
would consider the compulsory arming and dulling of 
the people as a dangerous insanity, do not look at first 
sight as much like ‘ frco institutions ’ as a Government 
which, though again and again m danger not merely 
of rcbelliou, but of internecine wars of succession, so 
trusted the iicople as to force weapons into then hands 
from boyliood Let us not be mistaken we arc no 
liaiikeiers after retrogression • the pie&ent system works 
very well , let it be , all that we say is that the im- 
putation of despotic institutions lies, facie, rather 

against the reign of Queen Victoria than against that 
of King Heiiiy tlic Eighth Of course it is not so in 
fact Many inodorii methods, which are despotic in 
appearance, arc not so in iiractice Let us believe 
that the same was the case in the sixteenth century. 
Our governors now uiideratand their own business best, 
and make a very fair compromise between disciphne 
and freedom Let us believe that the men of the 
sixteenth centuiy did so likewise. All we ask is that 
our forefathers should lie judged as Ave Avish to be 
judged ourselves, ‘not according to oiitivard appear- 
ance, but with righteous judgment’ 

Mr Eroiide finds the cause of this general content- 
ment and loyalty of the masses in the extreme care 
wdiich the Government took of their Avell-bemg The 
introductory chaptei, in Avhicli he proves to his own 
satisfaction the coiiectiiess of Ins opinion, is Avell wmitli 
tho study of our political economists. The facts Avhich 
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lie liimgs seem certainly o\ei whelming, of course, they 
can only he met by counter-facts , and om knowledge 
does not enable us either to coiioboiato oi icfulc his 
statements The chief aigument used against them 
seems to us, at least, to show that for some cause or 
other the woiking classes ueie prosperous enough It 
is said the Acts of Tailiamciit icgiilatiiig wages do not 
fix the nnnimum of wages, hut the inaximnm. They 
are not intended to defend the emjilojcd against tlie 
employer, hut the employer against the employed, in a 
defective state of the labour market, when the work- 
men, by the fewness of their niimhei s, wcio enabled to 
make extravagant demands Lot this he the case — wo 
do not say that it is so — uliat is it hut a token of 
prosperity among the uorking classes* A labour 
market so tliin that woikmeu can demand their own 
pnee for their labour, till railiamcnt is compelled to 
bring them to reason, is siiiely a time of jirosperity to 
the employed — a time of full woik and high wages; 
of full stomachs, inclined fiom very piospciity to ‘wax 
fat and kick’ Jf, liowevei, any learned statistician 
should he able to advance, on the ojiposite side of the 
question, enougli to weaken some of Wr I’roudc’s con- 
clusions, he must still, if lie he a just man, do honour 
to the noble morality of this most striking chapter, 
couched as it is in as peifect Knglish as we have ever 
had the delight of reading "We shall leave, then, the 
battle of facts to he fought out by statisticians, always 
asking Mr. Proude’s readers to hear in mind that, 
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though other facts may he time, yet his facts are no 
less true likewise , and we shall quote at length, both 
as a sjiecinien of his manner and of his matter, the 
last three pages of this introductoiy chapter, in which, 
aftei speaking of the severity of the laws against va- 
grancy, and showing how they were excused by the 
organisation which found employment for every able- 
bodied man, he goes on to say . — 

‘It was therefore the expressed conviction of the English 
nation that it was better for a man not to live at all than to 
live a profitless and worthless life The vagabond v.is a sore 
spot upon the coinnionwealth, to he licaled by wholes, dc disci- 
jiline if the gangrene was not inciuablo , to be cut away w'lth the 
knife if the milder treatment of the cart-W'liip failed to be of 
profit 

‘ A measure so extroine in its severity svas partly dictated by 
policy The state of the countiy was ciitical , and the danger 
from questionable persons traversing it, nnexamined and uncon- 
trolled, w.is greater than at oidinaiy times But in point of 
justice as well as of prudence it harmninsed with the iron 
temper of the ago, and it answered well for the goicrnment of 
a fierce and powerful people, m whose hearts lay an intense 
hatred of iasc,ility, and among whom no one could h.avc lapsed 
into evil courses except by deliberate piefcreiice for them The 
moral sinesv ot the English must have been stiong indeed w'hen 
it admitted of such stringent bracing , but, on the whole, they 
were ruled as they preferred to be ruled , and if w'lsdom can bo 
tested by success, the manner in which they passed the great 
crisis of the Reformation is the best justification of their princes. 
The era wms great throughout Europe Thu Italians of the age 
of Micluel Angelo, the Spaniards w ho wei e the contemporaries 
of Corter, the Germans who shook off the Pope at the call of 
Luther, and the splendid chivalry of Francis I of France, w'Cie 
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no common men But tliey ■were all Iji’minlit face to face \\ith 
the same Inals, and none met them as the Enj'lish met them 
The English alone ne\er lost their self-iiosscssion, and il they 
owed soinetliing to fortune m their escape liom .inaicln, they 
oived more to the strong hand and steady purpose of their luleis 

‘ To conclude this chapter, then 

‘ In the brief review of the system tinder Mhich England t\as 
governed, tie have seen a state of things in vhich the pimciples 
of political ctonoiny were, consciously or unconsciously, contra- 
dicted , uheie an attempt, nioie or le's successful, was made to 
bring the production and distiibiition of n calth under the moral 
rule of right or wiong, and tthcre those lavs of supply and 
demand, uhich we aie now taught to regard as immutable ordi- 
nances of nature, t\ ere absorbed or superseded by a higher code 
It 18 necessary for me to repeat that I am not holding up the 
sixteenth centuiy as a model Minch the nineteenth might safely 
follow The population has become too laige, and employment 
too complicated and fluctuating, to admit of such control , while, 
111 default of contiol, the relapse upon self-interest as the one 
motive principle is certain to ensue, and, when it ensues, is 
absolute iii its opeiations But as, even with us, these so-called 
ordinances of nature in time of uar consent to be suspended, 
and duty to Ins country becomes -with eicry good citizen a 
higher motive of action than the ndiantages M'hicli he may gam 
111 an enemy’s market , so it is not unthcoiiiig to look back 
upon a time ulien the nation was in a normal condition of 
militancy against social injustice — ^M’lieii the Government was 
enabled, by happy circumstances, to pursue into detail a single 
and serious aim at the M'ell-being — well-being in its widest 
sense — of all members of the commonivealth There were 
diffleultics and drau backs at that time as well as this Of 
Liberty, in the modern seme of the M’ord — of the supposed 
right of every man “ to do wdiat he will m itli his OM'n,” or with 
liimself — there was no idea. To the ipiestion, it ever it was 
asked, “ May I not do what I will with my own ?” there was 
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tliQ brief ansmr, “No man may do nliat is ■wron", either with 
what is his own oi Aiitli what is anothci’s” Piodncers, too, 
who W'cre not permitted to dnve down tlieir woikmen’s w'ages 
by competition, could not sell their goods as cheaply as they 
might have done, and the consumer paid for the law in an ad- 
vance of puce, but the burden, though it fell heavily on the 
rich, lightly touched the poor , and the iich consented cheer- 
fully to a tax which ensured tlie loyalty of the people The 
w'orking man of inodein tunes has bought the extension of his 
liberty at the price of his material comfort The higher classes 
have gained in wealth what they ha\c lost in power It is not 
for the historian to balance advantages His duty is with the 
facts ’ 

Our forefathers, Llien, were not free, if we attach to 
that woid the meaning which oiirl'iansatlantic brothers 
seem mcluietl to give to it They had not leaint to 
deify self-will, and to claun for each member of the 
human race a right to the indulgence of every eccen- 
tricity They called themselves free, and boasted of 
their freedom ; but their conception of lilierty was that 
of all old nations, a freedom which not only allowed of 
discipline, but which grew out of it No people had 
less wish to exalt the kingly power into that specious 
tyranny, a paternal Government; the king was with 
them, and always liad been, both formally and really, 
subject to their choice , bound by many oaths to many 
duties , the minister, not the master of the people 
But their whole conception of political life was, never- 
theless, shaped by their conception of family life 
Stiict obedience, stern discipline, compulsory educatimj, 
in practical duties, was the law of the latter ; without 
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sucli tiaining they thought their ,i»oiis could never 
become lu any tiuc sense men. And mIich they giew 
up, then ci\ic life ivas to be conducted on the same 
principles, for the vciy piiiposc of eiuibling them to 
live as iiieinbers of a fiee nation If the self-will of 
the indnidiial was curbed, now and then, needlessly — 
as it is the natuie of all human methods to caricature 
thcmsehes at times — the puipose was, not to weaken 
the man, but to stiengthen him by strengthening the 
body to which he belonged The nation was to bo 
free, self-helping, sell-containing, uncoiirpieiable ; to 
that gieat puipose the will, the fancy — even, if need be, 
the mortal life of the indi\ idual, must give way. Men 
must be tiaincd at all co.sts in self-restraint, because 
only so could they bcconio heroes in the day of danger , 
in self-sacrifice for the common good, because only so 
would they remain united, while foreign nations and 
evil home influences wmie trymg to tear them asunder 
In a word, their conception of life was as a warfare , 
their organisation that of a regiment It is a cpicstion 
whether the conception of corporate life embodied in a 
legimeiit or army be not, after all, the best wmiking 
one foi this -world. At least the problem of a perfect 
society, howsoever beautiful on paper, will always issue 
in a compromise, more or le.ss perfect — let us hope 
more and moie peifect as the centuries roll on — be- 
tween the stiictiiess of niilitaiy discipline and thelrisli- 
man’s Icussez-faue ideal, wherein ‘every man should 
do ’’that which was riglit in the sight of his own eye.s, 

T 
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and -wrong too, if he hked’ At least, such had Eng- 
land been for centimes , under such a system had she 
thriven ; a fact which, duly considered, should silence 
somewhat those gentlemen who, not being of a military 
tuin themselves, inform Euiope so patriotically and so 
prudently that ‘ England is not a military nation ’ 

Erom this dogma we beg leave to differ utterly 
Britain is at this moment, in our eyes, the only mili- 
taiy nation m Europe All other nations seem to us 
to have military governments, but not to be military 
themselves As proof of the asseition, we aiipeal 
merely to the existence of our militia. While other 
nations are eniployiiig conscription, we have raised in 
twelve mouths a noble ainiy, every soul of winch has 
volunteered as a fieo man , and yet, forsooth, wo are 
not a military nation ' We are not ashamed to tell 
how, hut the other day, standing iii the rear of those 
militia regiments, no matter where, a flush of pnde 
came over us at the sight of those lads, but a few 
months since helpless and awkward country boors, now 
full of sturdy intelligence, cheerful obedience, and the 
manhood uhicli can afford to be respectful to others, 
because it respects itself, and knows that it is respected 
in turn. True, they had not the lightness, the order, 
the practical ease, the cunning self-helpfulness of the 
splendid German legionaiies who stood beside them, 
the breast of every other private decorated with clasps 
and medals for service in the wars of seven yeais since 
.cVs an invading body, perhaps, one would have pie- 
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foiled the Gcriiiaiis , hut only because experience liftd 
taught thoiii alieady nhiit it would ieacli iii tw'elve 
mouths to the Ijoikshiie or Caiuhndge ‘clod’ Tlieie, 
to us, was the true test of England’s niilitaiy q^iialities, 
her young men liad come by tens of thousands, of their 
oivn free will, to be made soldiers of by her country 
gentlemen, and treated by them the while as men to 
be educated, not as things to be compelled , not duveu 
like sheep to the slaughter, to bo disciplined by men 
with whom they had no bond but the mere olbcial one 
of military obedience ; and ‘ What,’ we ask ourselves, 
‘ does England lack to make her a second lioiiie ? ’ 
Her people hare physical sliength, animal comage, 
that self-dcpeiidencc of fieenicn which enabled at Inker- 
man the privates to fight on liteially without odicers, 
every man for his own hand She has inventive 
gemus, enormous W'calth , and if, as is said, her soldiers 
lack at pioseiit the self-heliifuliiess of the Zouave, it is 
iidiculous to suppose that that rpiality could long he 
wanting in the men ot a nation which is at this iiio- 
inent the foieniost iii tlie work of emigiatioii and 
colonisation If oigaiiisiug pow'cr and nulitaiy system 
he, as is said, lacking iii high quarteis, surely there 
must he organising power enough somewdieie in the 
greatest industiial nation upon earth, ready to come 
foiwvard when thcie is a leal demand foi it ; and 
whatever he the defects of our system, we aie surely 
not as far behind Piussia or Erance as Home was 
behind the Carthaginians and the Greeks whom she 
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crushed A few j’^ears sufficed for them to learn all 
they needed from their enemies ; fewer still would 
suffice us to learn from our friends. Our working 
classes aie not, like those of Ameiica, in a state of 
]ihysical comfoit too great to make it worth wlide for 
them to leave their home occupations , and whether 
that ho a good or an evil, it at least ensures us, as our 
militia proves, an almost inexhaustihle supply of vohm- 
teeis What a new and awful scene for the world’s 
drama, did such a nation as this once set before itself, 
steadily and ruthlessly, as Eorne did of old, the idea of 
conquest. Even now, waging war as she has done, as 
it were, iv irapepya, thinking war too unimportant a 
part of her woik to employ on it her highest intellects, 
her flag has advanced in the last fifty yeais over more 
vast and richer tracts than that of any European nation 
upon earth. 'Wliat keeps her from the dream which 
lined to their destiuction Babylon, Macedonia, Home ? 

This that, thank God, she has a conscience still , 
that, feeling intensely the sacrediicss of her own national 
life, she has learned to look on that of other people’s 
as sacred also , and since, in the fifteenth century, she 
finally repented of that wild and unrighteous dream of 
conquering Eraiice, she has discovered more and more 
that true military greatness hcs in the power of defence, 
and not of attack, not in waging war, hut being able 
to wage it; and has gone on her true mission of re- 
plenishing tlie earth more peacefull3'', on the whole, 
and more humanely, than did ever nation before hei ; 
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conquering only when it wms necessary to put down the 
laivlessiiess of the savage few for the well-being of the 
civilised many This has been her idea , she may have 
confused it and herself in Caffie or in Chinese wars; 
for w'ho can always bo tiue to the light ivithiu him ^ 
But this has been her idea, and theiefore she stands 
and grows and thrives, a viigin land for now eight 
hundied yeais 

But a lancy has come oi ci us during the last blessed 
foity years of unexampled peace, from which our an- 
cestois of the sixteenth centuiy were kept by stem 
and yet most wholesome lessons ; the fancy that jieace, 
and not war, is the normal condition of the world. 
The fancy is so fair that we blame none who cherish 
it , after all they do good by cheiishnig it ; they point 
us to an ideal which we should othenvise foiget, as 
Babylon, Eoine, TTance in the seventeenth centuiy, for- 
got utterly Only they aie iii haste (and pardonable 
haste too) to realise that ideal, forgetting that to do so 
would be really to stop .short of it, and to lest con- 
tented 111 some foim of human society far lower than 
that winch God has actually prepared for those who 
love Him Better to believe that all our conceptions of 
the height to which the human lace might attain are 
poor and paltry compared Avilh that toward wdiich God 
IS guiding it, and foi which he is disciphiiing it by 
awful lessons and to light on, if need lie, ruthless, and 
yet full of pity — and many a noble soul has learnt 
within the last tivo yeais how easy it is to reconcile in 
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practice tliat seeming paradox of Y'ords — smiting down 
stoutly evil wlieicsoever we shall find it, and saying, 
‘ What ought to he, we know not , God alone can know • 
but that this ought not to be, Ave do know, and hero, 
in God’s name, it shall not stay.’ 

We repeat it Avar, m some shape or other, is the 
normal condition of the Avorld It is a fearful fact 
but Ave shall not abolish it by ignoring it, and ignoring 
by the same method the teaching of our Bibles. Not 
111 mere metaphor does the gospel of LoA'e describe the 
life of the individual good man as a perpetual Avarfare 
Not in mere metaphor does the apostle of Love see in 
his visions of the Avorld’s future no Arcadian shepherd 
paradises, not even a peifect civilisation, but an eternal 
Avar 111 heaven, Avrath and woe, plague and earthquake , 
and amid the everlasting stoim, the Amices of the saints 
beneath the altar crying, ‘ Lord, hoAv long ? ’ Shall Ave 
pretend to liaAm more tciidci hearts than the old man 
of Ephesus, Avhose dying sciinoii, so old legends say, 
Avas nought but — ‘ Little childien, love one another ’ , 
and Avho yet could denounce the liar and the hater 
and the covetous man, and pioclaini the veiigcauce of 
Ciod against all cvildoci's, A\ith all the fierceness of an 
Isaiah ? It Avas enough for him — let it be enough foi 
us — that lie should see, aboAm the thunder-cloud, and 
the lain of blood, and the scorjiioii SAvaim, and the 
great angel calling all the foAvl ol lieaAmn to the 
supper of the gieat God, that they might eat the flesh 
of kings and valiant men, a city of God eternal in the 
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heavens, and >et eternally descending among men; a 
perfect order, justice, love, and peace, becoming actual 
more and more in eveiy age, through all the feaiful 
tiaming needful for a fallen nice 

Let that he enough for us but do not let us fancy 
that ivliat IS tiue of the two extremes must not needs 
be true of the mean also , that v bile the life of the 
individual and of the iiiiiverso is one of perpetual self- 
defence, the life of the nation can be aught else or 
that any appliances of scientific comfoits, any intellec- 
tual cultivation, even any of the most direct and 
common-sense arguments of self-mtciest, can avail to 
cxuiet 111 man those outbursts of wrath, ambition, 
ciiindity, wounded piide, winch have periodically con- 
vulsed, and will convulse to the end, the human race. 
The philosopher 111 his study may prove their absurdity, 
their suicidal folly, till, deluded by the strange lull of 
a forty years’ peace, he may look on wars as in the 
same category with ilagellantisms, wiLch-mauias, and 
other ‘ popular delusions,’ as iiisaiiities of the past, 
impossible liciiccbuth , and may prophesy, ns really 
wise political economists weie doing in 1847 , that 
mankind had grown too sensible to go to war any 
inoie And behold, the peace proves only to be the 
lull before the tluuidci.storin , and one elcctiic shock 
sets flee foices uiisusjiected, tianscendcntal, siiper- 
iiatuial 111 the deepest sense, foiccs winch ne can 
no moie stop, by shrieks at their absiiiditv, fioin 
incarnating themselves in actual bloiid, and miseiy. 
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and horror, than we can control the madman in his 
paroxysm by telling him that he is a madman And 
so the fair vision of the student is buried once more in 
rack and hail and driving storm, and, like Daniel of 
old wlien rejoicing over the coming restoration of his 
people, he sees beyond the victoiy some darker struggle 
still, and lets his notes of triumph die away into a 
wail, — ‘ And the end thereof shall be with a flood , 
and to the end of the war desolations are determined’ 
It IS as impossible as it would bo unwise to conceal 
from ourselves the fact that aU the Continental nations 
look upon our present peace as but transitory, moment- 
ary ; and on the Ciimcan war as but the prologue to 
a fearful drama — all the more feaiful because none 
knows its purpose, its plot, which cliaiaoter will be 
assumed by any given actor, and, least of all, the 
iUnouement of the whole All that they feel and 
know is that everything which has happened since 
1848 has exasperated, not calmed, the electric tension 
of the European atmosphere , that a rottenness, rapidly 
gi’owing intolerable alike ‘ to God and the enemies of 
God,’ has eaten into the vitals of Continental life ; that 
their iiilers know neither where they are nor whither 
they aie going, and only pray that things may last out 
their time • all notes which one would interpret as 
proving the Continent to be already ripe for subjection 
to some one devouring lace of conquerors, were there 
not a ray of hope in an expectation, even more painful 
to our human pity, which is held by some of the wisest 
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among the Germans , namely, that the coming war tvill 
fast resolve into no struggle between liaukiiqitmonaichs 
and their respective aimics, Imt a war hetwceii nations 
themselves, an internecine war of opinions and of creeds 
There are wise Germans now who prophesy, with sacred 
tears, a second ‘ Tliiity Years’ War,’ with all its frantic 
liorrors, for their hapless country, which has found two 
centuiies too short a time wherein to recover from the 
exhaustion of that first fearful scourge. Let us trust, 
if that war shall beget its new Tillys and Wallensteins, 
it shall also beget its new Giistavus Adolphus, and 
many another child of Light . but let us not hope that 
we can stand by in idle comfort, and that when the 
overflowing scourge passes by it shall not reach to us. 
Shame to us, weio that our destiny ' Shame to us, 
were wo to refuse our share in the struggles of the 
human race, and to stand by in idle comfort while the 
Lord’s battles are being fought Honour to us, if in 
that day we have chosen for our leaders, as our fore- 
fathers of the sixteenth century did, men who see the 
work which God would have them do, and have hearts 
and heads to do it Honour to us, if we spend this 
transient lull, as our forefathers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury did. 111 setting our house in order, in redressing 
every grievance, refoimiiig every abuse, knitting the 
hearts of the British nation together by practical care 
and help beiween class and class, man and man, 
governor and governed, that ive may bequeatli to our 
children, as Henry the Eighth’s men did to theirs, a 
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British national life, so niiited and wliole-hearted, so 
clear in purpose and sturdy in execution, so trained to 
know the riglit side at the first glance and take it, 
that they shall look back with love and honour upon 
us, their fathers, determined to carry out, even to the 
death, the method which we have bequeathed to them 
Then, if God will that the powers of evil, physical and 
spiritual, should combine against this land, as they did 
in the days of good Queen Bess, we shall not have 
lived 111 vain ; for those who, as in Queen Bess’s days, 
thought to yoke for their own use a labouring ox, 
will find, as then, that they have roused a lion fiom 
his den. 


THE END 


Prinied hy^ & R. Ci ark» Edinburgh 
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